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Introduction 



This report looks at human rights in Syria during two decades of rule by President Hafez 
Asad. It also considers the rights practices of Asad's predecessors, particularly the governments 
which emerged firom die military coup d'£tat of March 8, 1963, under die banner of die Arab 
Ba'di Socialist Party. 

Syria, a country with a population of twelve million, has been a key player in 
contemporary Middle Eastern politics. Despite limited oil revenues, the Asad regime has built 

a powerful army and security apparatus with the help of large foreign aid and a network of 
regional and international alliances. Such varied sources as the Soviet Union, Iran and Saudi 
Arabia have provided more than a billion dollars a year in subsidies to Syria. Recently, 
European countries have provided aid as well and relations with die United States had been 
warming rapidly over the past two years, even before Iraq's invasion of Kuwait. That event, and 
the resulting shared hostility to the regime of Saddam Hussein has produced the most amiable 
relations with Syria during the Asad years. 

In the early 1980*s, the Asad regime crushed its opposition with great violence, killing 
at least 10,000 citizens and jailing thousands more. Today, under a longtime State of 
Emergency, security forces routinely arrest citizens without charge, torture them during 
interrogation and imprison them widiout trial for political reasons. At least 7,500 political 
prisoners languish in Syrian jaik. 

Syria is also a serious rights offender in Lebanon, where since 1976, its army has 
controlled more than half of the country. Using Lebanese proxy forces as well as its own army 
and security services, Syria has been responsible for widespread political imprisonment, torture 
and massacres of hundreds of innocent civilians. The Syrian occupation, which effectively 
ended firee expression in Lebanon, was an important factor in the demise of Beirut as the 
leading regional center of research, writing and publishing. Mudi international commentary 
falsely treats Syria as if it were contributing to Lebanese peace and stalnlity, but overlooks the 
heavy price that has been paid by Arab society as a whole. 

To secure its rule in Syria and Lebanon, the Asad regime relies on three institutions, in 

addition to the ordinary machinery of government. One is the Ba'th Party — the "leading party" 
under the Syrian constitution — which has a virtual political monopoly in the country. It 
purveys the official ideology, censors opposing viewpoints, controls unions, professional 
associations and mass organizations and runs a large intelligence network. 

The military is a second institution of rule. The Ba'thist regime came to power by 
military coup and many of its leading figures, including Asad himself, are military officers. The 
military remains a major constituency and power base. Important military units are deployed 
near the capital to protect the regime firom its domestic opposition. 

The third institution of rule in Syria is the security apparatus. Today, fifteen different 
security and (Ktramilitary forces wattdi each c^er and insure die loyalty of the rest of the 
population. The securi^ chieft — almost all military ofiBcers firom the 'Alawi sect — are among 



the presidenlff inner core of advisors and, after And, are considered the most powerful people 
in Syria. 

Syria's constitution aflfords many rights protections and its legal code, modelled in part 
on French jurisprudence, affirms many rights principles. In practice, however, Syrian citizens 
enjoy few of these rights. The State of Emergency overrides legal protections and authorizes 
sweeping powers of censorship, arrest for reasons of "state security" and unlimited detention 
without trial. The regime ignores the dvil rights afiforded by its own laws, and its practices 
regularly violate United Nations Human Rights conventions to which Syria is a par^. 

Despite all this, critical thought has managed to survive in Syria. A strong human rights 
movement in die late 1970*1 was testimony to the widespread longing in the country fin* the rule 
of law and democracy. And, after many yean of authoritarian rule, a movement for human 
rights and political fi'eedoms may be building again. 



Sources 

Syria's human rights record has been difficult to document because of the lack of local 
rights monitors and the difficulty of gaining access to local sources. Syrian monitoring 
organizations sprang up in the late 1970*8 but tiiey were short-lived. In 1980, the government 
dincdved them all and threw their leaders in prison. 

Throughout the 1980's, Syrian authorities refused to allow international human rights 
organizations to conduct any kind of investigation in the countrj^ tiiey have even fiuled to 
answer inquiries from human rights organizations. For eleven years, from 1978 to 1989, 
Amnesty International received no answers from the Asad regime to any of its dozens of 
communications, nor were its representatives allowed to enter the country. Hie Arab 
Organization fixr Human Rights also sent many communications to the Syrian government and 
received no answers. Even the International Committees of the Red Cross had no access to 
provide humanitarian services to Syrian prisoners. During this time, the Syrian government 
did not even fulfill its banc reporting requirement to United Nations human rights 
committees.* 

Middle East Watch wrote to President Hafez Asad on October 6, 1989, requesting 
permission finr a mission to visit Syria. Copies of this letter were sent to /Prime Minister 
Mahmud al-Zu'bi in Damascus as well as to Syria's UN Ambassador Fathy al-Masri in New York 
and Syrian charg6 d'affaires Bushra Kanfani in Washington. Middle East Watch received no 
response to this request or to several follow-up efforts. On November 29th, Middle East Watch 
spoke to a Mr. Kuttab, counselor in the Syrian embassy in Washington, who responded that 
fiirther inquiry would not be useful. "Responuble officials in Damascus will deal with this and 
will do what is best," he said. "We are very busy and obviously cannot respond to every request 
of this kind that we receive." 

Nevertheless, Middle East Watch was able to carry out extensive research on Syrian 
human rights for this report and even to make an unauthorized visit to Syria itsel£. The 



investigation also included interviews and documentary research in Egypt, Switzerland, France, 
Holland, Britain and the United States. 



Many Syrian ^migr^s agreed to be interviewed for this report, in some cases at 
connderable risk, since Syrian security forces have been known to harass or even assassinate 
opponents of the regime living abroad. Several who testified to Middle East Watch were 
especially concerned about the safety of those who remain in Syria, who can be placed at risk 
by insensitive use of rights information. This repon, therefore, depended on mutual trust as 
well as mutual commitment to human rights. Thanks are due for this help and trust and also 
for the support and encouragement so vital to the completion of the project. 

The report has also drawn on information and assistance from many non-Syrians: 

scholars, journalists, human rights experts, doctors, students, government o£Bcials, and others 
knowledgeable about the situation in Syria and Syrian-controlled Lebanon, as well as technical 
issues. Though the Syrian regime makes every effort to prevent negative information from 
getting out of the country, it has been only partially successful. Foreign press access has been 
limited (though some western journalists have been granted freer access to Syria over the past 
two to three years), and officially-sanctioned human rights research has been nonexistent; many 
foreign scholars, travellers and officials have been able to visit the country and travel around 
with little, if any, restriction. Some £migr6s also return to Syria for &mily visits and many 
Syrians travel regularly to Europe. Middle East Watch was therefore able to draw on many 
diverse and well-informed personal observations on current conditions. In preparing this 
report. Middle East Watch is indebted to numerous people from many countries who generously 
gave of their time. 

In addition to field work and interviews, the report has drawn on documentary literature 
on Syria and Syrian rights in French, German and Arabic as well as in English. Not least 
among these were documents, publications and newspapers of the Syrian government itself. 
Thanks are due to the libraries of Columbia University, New York University, the University 
of Califomia and especially the New York Public Library for much great help and assistance. 

Recognition is due to the late French scholar Michel Seurat, whose courageous and 
pioneering criticism of the rights record of the Asad regime was cut short by his kidnapping and 
death in Lebanon in 1985. The report would not have been possible without the documentary 
record compiled by the United Nations Commission on Human Rights, the Committee for the 
Defense of Freedoms and Political Prisoners in Syria and especially Amnesty International, 
whose fine work has been an invaluable foundation for this project. 

Finally, thanks are due to a number of readers, who carefully went over the text and 
provided many invaluable suggestions. While it would be gratifying to name diem here, they 
prefer to remain anonymous, for obvious reasons. 



Scope of Research 

This report covers the traditional core of civil and political rights. Largely limited to the 
record of rights violations within Syria, it does not seek to analyze the causes of such violations. 
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the social and economic context of Syria's internal conflicts, or the r^onal conflicts that may 
sharpen rijphts problems. 

By necessity, the report has been selective. Because of the need to concentrate on core 
issues and the inevitable limit on time, resources and access, the report has looked most closely 
at rights abuses in major urban areas; it does not explore the rights abuses faced by peasants in 
rural villages, except in cases of massacres (such as the one in Sarmada village in the northwest 
in July 1980) or whoi broad patterns of abuse are evident, as with the forced relocation of 
Kurdish vilUlgers in the northeast in the I96ff% and Ws. 

Whether to cover human rights in those areas of Lebanon under Syrian military 
occupation poted a problem in planning and conducting the research. At first, tiiis report was 
going to concentrate solely on the rights situation within Syria, not only because Human Rights 
Watch reports usually concentrate on single countries, but also because of the difficulty of 
obtaining information on civil war-torn Lebanon. However, charges of Syrian rights abuses in 
Lebanon were so abundant and the rights violations in the two countries so interrelated, that 
it became necessary to integrate Lebanon into the text. For example, many political prisoners 
are arrested in Lebanon and interrogated there before being taken to Syria for long-term 
imprisonmenL Many Lebanese disappear into Syrian prisons, never to reappear. Syrian 
security forces feed on the smuggling, corruption, drug money and violence in Lebanon. Only 
if one looks at rights abuses in Syrian-controlled Letxmon does the whole rights situation in 
Syria finally make sense. 

SSmilar dilemmas arose with respect to the international operations of Syrian securi^ 
'agendei as well as Syrian support foe international terrorist orgaiuaations. These are clearlyx 
rights issues, since the Syrian government has almost certainly been responsible for killing, 
injuring, restricting firee speech, and otherwise violating the rights of persons outside of territory 
it directly controls. However, direa responsibility in these cases is often diCBcult to determine. 
It was therefore decided that in the limited time available it was best to concentrate on rights 
abuses within Syrian-controlled territory, where Syrian government responsibility can be deariy 
established. 

Given the limited access to Syria and the regime's lack of cooperation in our research, 
some facts cannot be known with certainty. We do not know, for example, exactly how many 
political prisoners are currently held in Syria, how many have been tortured to death and how 
many have "disappeared." Combining many sources and reports, however, it has been possible 
to make conservative estimates. Throughout the report, the method and sources of these 
estimates will be clearly stated so readers can reach their own conclusions. Even in more open 
societies, facts of this kind are often hard to establish; so any uncertainties should not inhibit 
our understanding the circumstances under which Syrian human ri^ts violations occur. 

Summary of Concluflioiis 

The regime has massacred a large number of innocent civilians and carried out many 
summary executions. This was especially common in Syria in 1978-82; since that time it has 



been a practice of Syrian forces in Lebanon. Adisturtnngly large number of persons have also 
died in custody, many as a result of torture. Over the past twenty years, the regime has killed 
at least 10,000 of its own citizens. 

Bight to Pntection against Torture, Mistreatment or Degrading PunishmaU 

Torture and severe mistreatment are the security services* standard methods for 

interrogating political prisoners. Since 1984, an estimated one to two thousand 
persons — including those held by Syrian forces in Lebanon — have been tortured severely 
during interrogation each year. 

Bight to Decent Penal Conditions 

Syria's prison conditions are horrible, especially for political prisoners. Cells are 
overcrowded and food rations inadequate. Many prisoners are not allowed any visits and face 
continual harassment and physical abuse. Long-term prisoners commonly develop chronic 
health problems such as heart conditions, paralysis and loss of hearing and eyesight. Medical 
care in the prisons is almost nonexistent. 

Ei^ to a Fair, Spudy and Public Trial 

Virtually no political prisoners are put on trial. They are never charged, are held 
incommunicado during interrogation and never have access to a lawyer. Trials, when they do 
take place, are often in spedsd courts which follow no established procedures or rules of 
evidence. 

Freedom from Collective Punishment 

On many occasions, the Asad regime has massacred neighborhoods, towns and even cities 
as "collective punishment" for the acts of a few dissidents. Within Syria, the worst cases dai£ 
from 1980-82. Today, Syrian security forces employ collective punishment in Lebanon. 

Bight not to be Subject to Ex Post Facto Laws 

In 1980, the regime passed a retroactive law making membership in the country's largest 
political organization, the Muslim Brotherhood, a capital offense. A person could be punished 
for current or prior membership, unless he or she confesses and asks for amnesty. This law is 
still on the books. 

Freedom of Expression 

The government owns and controls all mass media. It regularly imposes censorship on 
broadcasting, all publications induding books, public lectures, and aU other fonm of eiqpression 
Those who violate official limits and taboos are often harassed, fired fit>m their jobs and 
blackballed, and sometimes interrogated and imprisoned. 

Freedom of AssoeiaAm 

The regime does not let any organization exist that it cannot control to a substantial 
degree. Virtually all opposition political parties are banned; those who belong to or cooperate 
witii them may be arrested, interrogated and imprisoned. Membership in the Muslim Brothers 
is punishable by deadi. In 1980, when trade unions and professional associations called for 
democracy, the regime shut them down, imprisoned their leadership, and named new leaders. 



to Demoanlic Partieipalion m Government 

The regime presents only one candidate in presidential elections: Hafez Asad. Most 
other electioQS — for People's Assembly, Muhaiazat (local) Ck>uncils, trade unions and other 
bodies — offer only one slate of candidates, whidi has been dosely screened by the ruling Ba'th 
Futy. Syrian dtiaens fear their government — for good reason — and are almost completdy 
eaduded from any participation in it. 

A Note OB lirnulitflntiaB 

Common English usage has been used wherever possible. Where several different forms 
are in use in, English, we have opted for the form that most closely represents the original 
Arabic thus ia*& rather dum Baath and Nanr rather than Naner. Otherwise, transliteration 
has bee* sim|Uified as mudb as possible, with only ayns signified by diacriticals. 
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1 

Background 



Land and People 

Syria lies east of the Mediterranean, stretching south from the mountains of Turkey 
toward the deserts of the Arabian Peninsula. In the nmthwest is a Mediterran^ui coastline, in 
the center a wide uninhabited desert and in the east the great Euphrates River, which descends 

from the mountains of Turkey to the plains of Iraq. Syria's land area — 7 1,500 square miles — is 
about the size of Norway or the states of New York and Pennsylvania. 

More than a third of Syria's people live in two big ddes: Aleppo in the northwest, a 

center of trade and industry, and famed for its vast old suqs or markets; and Damascus in the 
southwest, center of government, and one of the world's oldest cities, with numerous handsome 
mosques and public buildings.' Many Syrians also live in a half dozen or so mid-sized cities: 
the Mediterranean ports of Lataqia and Tartus, Horns and Hama in the agriculturally-rich 
Orontes River Valley, Dar'a and Suwaida in the south near the Jordanian border and Deir al- 
Zor, Raqqa and Hassaka in the Euphrates-Khabir River Valley to the east 

Today, fewer than half of all Syrians live in die countryside and that proportion is 
declining steadily. These country-dwellers are mostly poor peasants. Over half work their own 
land and many have benefitted from land reforms. The rest till the land of others, including 
absentee landlords.* . Though the government has brought roads, electricity and schools to 
many rural Ullages, peasants have a hard life. 

Since the 1950's (and especially in the early Ba'thist years) the Syrian government has 
nationalized banking, industry and trade, so diat the state now conurols mudi of the Syrian 
economy. It maintains low prices for bread and other basic commodities, rations key food items, 
and provides many social services. 

Syria is not plagued with the crushing urban poverty found in many countries in die 
region; diere are virtually no shantytowns around its dties and malnutrition is rare. But its 

society is far from egalitarian. Many top government officials and private merchants own 
valuable enterprises such as hotels, factories, farms and construction companies; they live in 
• elegant mansions and drive European luxury cars. The rest of the population, including most 
members of the middle class, lives very simply. 

Further, the economic underpinnings of Syrian society have been steadily eroding over 
the past decade. In the early 1980's, Syria received as much as $2 billion annually in foreign 
aid. It now gets $1 billion or less and the sum may fidl still fiirtiier. The Soviets have other 
priorities, Iran is giving less, and the Saudis have cut their support as well. 

Though foreign companies have recendy made promising new oil finds, oil revenues will 
probably never be large enough to sustain the economy. Oil export revenues peaked at $1 
billion in the early 1980's when prices reached tiieir earlier highs. 
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A large government bureaucracy, widespread corruption and a costly military and 

security establishment burden the economy. Currency shortages and controls have kept many 
Victories starved of essential raw materials and productivity in state companies is notoriously 
km. Agriculture has recently suffered from two years of drought. Rampant smuggling and a 
flourishing black market are a further sign of trouble, as are regular electricity and water cuts. 

Few Syrians can survive on government salaries and many are forced to work two jobs: teachers 
drive taxis at night, civil servants run deliveries, security agents dabble in the black market. 

Economic and social reform sharpened opposition to the Ba'thist governments. 

Merchants and landowners hated the nationalizations, land reform measures and government 
controls. Pious shopkeepers and teachers disliked the government's secularism. Students, 
professionals and intellectuals opposed military rule and wanted a return to democracy. By the 
late 1970^1, these opposition finxes were strong enough to pose a serious challenge to Ba'thist 

rule. The Asad regime, however, could count on support from prosperous merchants, state 
-remployees, the security apparatus, and the army. With this backing, the regime was able to hold 
onto power, but only with extensive use of violence against the opposition. 

Conflict in Syria also reflects religious and ethnic rivalries. Sunni Muslims make up 
about 70 percent of the population and during the Ottoman era their leading families were the 
great landlords and administrators. Since then, minorities such as 'Alawis, Kurds, Christians, 
and Druze have struggled to improve their condition. The Asad regime draws its key pernnnel 
from one of these minorities: members of the 'Alawi sect, a heterodox branch of Islam. Until 
the i960's, most 'Alawis were poor peasants in the mountains along Syria's Mediterranean coasL 
Today, although many 'Alawis remain poor and some have joined the opposition, thousands 
staff die key political and military institutions of the state. Some in the inner circles of power\ 
hxvc profited handsomely and married into the old Sunni upper classes. 

'Alawi solidarity is an important element of loyalty within the government, the army, and 
the security forces. But by recruiting so heavily from one minority, the regime has opened itself 
to charges of ethnic and religious favoritism. For a time in the late 1970's, the Muslim Brothers 
systematically assassinated a number of leading 'Alawis connected to the regime. Indeed, the 
dogged determination of Asad and his colleagues to hold onto power is fueled more than a littie 
by dhe very real fear of reprisals should they fall. Their use of violence against even the 
democratic opposition suggests there is fear and isolation at the pinnacle of power. 



Hifltory 

The French and British carved today's Syria out of the Ottoman Empire after World War 
I. They assigned it boundaries that had littie to do with political economy, language or history 
and endowed it with a political system that did not reflect the asfurations of the population.' 
A Franco-British agreement assigned Syria to French control as a Mandate under the League 
of Nations. The French army marched in and imposed the Mandate by force of arms in 1920, 
nearly two years after Faisal ibn Husain had declared an independent state with its capital in 
Bamaicas.^ This invasion and the subsequent divinon of geographical Syria by the British and 
Frendi IdBt a Krong sentiment among Syrians that the colonial boundaries were ille^ptimate and 
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that the country should be part of a much larger entity, such as Greater Syria or a unified Arab 
Nation.' 

The French confronted an organized and increasingly powerful nationalist movement 
in Syria and their fight against it was a tragic dress rehearsal for present-day rights abuses. The 
Mandate regime imposed heavy censorship, confiscated presses, dosed theaters and set up a 
large intelligence apparatus called the Service des Renseignements. 

Worse still was the French reaction when organized resistance took to the streets. In 

October 1925, the French military bombed and shelled the commercial district of the city of 
Hama to quell a revolt. They destroyed two markets and killed over three hundred people, 
including many women and children. After Hama, Damascus itself came under fire. The 
Fk«nch besieged Damascus on three separate occasions — in October 1925 and in February and 
May 1926 — subjecting it to aerial bombardment, shelling and tank fire as well as looting and 
arson by troops. Several neighborhoods of the city were reduced to rubble, including the great 
Suq al-Hamidiya market and the densely populated Maydan Quarter. An estimated three 
thousand people were killed. The Ft-ench also destroyed die Druze city of Suwaida and razed 
many rural villages to the ground in search-and-destroy missions. These events caused an 
international outcry, but did not prevent the French military from again laying siege to 
Damascus in 1945, when it shelled the city for two days at the very end of the Mandate.* 

In 1928, in response to heavy nationalist pressure, French officials agreed to set up a 
Constitutional Assembly. The Assembly was duly elected, but when it drew up a constitution 
that displeased Paris, the French High Commissioner dissolved it and imposed a constitution 
of his own.'' Rights guaranteed to dtizens- in Fiance, daimed' Mandate authorities, had no 
place in a colony. French dashes with the nationalists continued until Syria won its 
independence in 1946. 

Independence for Syria brought a considerable improvement in human rights conditions: 
an end to censorship and the colonial intelligence agency, and elections firee from the presence 
of colonial military forces. 

But the new government was unstable. Run by the old merchant and landlord dasses, 
it garnered titde support among the bulk of the population, which sought sodal reform and a 
more vigorous nationalism. The Arab-Israeli War of 1948 further upset the political 
equilibrium. Syrians saw Arab defeat in that war and the founding of the State of Israel as 
Western aggression, and they were angry that their country was too weak to defend its interests. . 
Nationalist sentiment was again inflamed, and partly directed against the Syrian government 
itself. 

Foreign efforts to influence Syrian politics also destabilized the government. Many 
Syrian newspapers and political parties were subsidized by foreign states — including France, 
Britain, Egypt, and Iraq — and foreign intelligence services intervened actively in Syrian politics, 
sometimes seeking to overthrow the government.® 

Finally, after less than three years of weak democratic rules, Syria underwent a series of 
military coups. The first coup, staged in 1949 by army Chief of Staff Husni al-Za'im, was backed 
by the CIA.^ Two others followed in succession within nine months. The new military rulers 
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built up the lecurity forces and did not honor the rule of law. Human rights inevitably 
sufiEered. 

After several yean of unpopular military rule, civilian government re-emerged in 1954, 
but it lacked real authority and the military maintained an active role behind the scenes.^® 

Further covert actions by the U.S. and Britain again undermined fledgling Syrian democracy 
when the Syrian government refused to join a planned regional alliance system known as the 
Baghdad Pact^^ 

The 1956 Suez War — when Britain, France, and Israel attacked Egypt — again aroused 
fierce national sentiment in Syria. The aftershocks led to the 1958 unification with 'Abd al- 
Naiir^s Egypt, fixrming the United Arab Republic. Human rights, already poorly observed, 
suffered further as a consecjuence of the merger. 

The Egyptian authorities imposed censorship, banned political pardes, and arrested 
many polidcal activists. Hiough popular at first, the union lasted only two and a half years, 
fidling apart amid Fecrirainations over Egypt's dominance. Parliamentary democracy followed ; 
for a stormy two years. Then, on March 10, 1963, another coup brought to power the military 
committee of the Ba'th Arab Socialist Party.'^ 

Early Years of the Ba'thist Regime 

The new military regime, inspired by radical nationalism, was similar to many that 
emerged in the Third World at this time. Led by a secPBtive National Revolutionary Command \^ 
Council (NRCC), the regime proclaimed a commitment to nationalism and revolution, but ." 
lacked a developed social and economic program, as well as an organized popular following. 
The civilian arm of the Ba'th party, moreover, was too small to hold its own against the military 
leadership. The NRCC soon declared a State of Emergency and began to crack down on its , 
internal enemies. 

In the army, purges of the officer corps began almost immediately as the Ba*thist : 
leadenUp cashiered right-wingers as well as many Nasirists and Communists. Salah Jadid — a j 
key member of the military committee along with Hafez Asad — took control of officer 
assignments and promoted several hundred loyal 'Alawi Ba'thists. Ethnic alliances joined i 
ideological omflicts and personal aspirations in the struggle for power. 

I 

Discontent and rivalries led to one coup attempt after another and a further series of 
purges. Three months after seizing power, the military committee dismissed Gen. Ziad al- ; 
Haihri, Blinisaer of Defense and Chief of Sta£^ along with two dozen of his key supporters. The ; 
NRCC dien went after the Nasirists, forcing over a thousand people in government ministries i 
to resign, closing down the main Nasirist party — the Arab Nationalist Movement — and i 
imprisoning a number of its leaders. 

Sunnis and conservatives were the main losers in these battles, but they didn't always , 
accept defeat easily. In April 1964, opposition mobilized by the Muslim Brothers flared in the 
streets of Hama. Upon orders firom Damascus, armored military units assaulted the town. 
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Artillery and tanks blasted right into dense residential neighborhoods, almost totally destroying 
the great Sultan Mosque where some of the rebels had gathered. The fighting left more than 
one hundred dead and large numbers wounded or homeless. Summary military courts tried 
and executed dozens more. 

On February 23, 1966, Salah Jadid and Hafez Asad consolidated their power in an 
internal coup which moved the regime leftward and increased its 'Alawi complexion. Further 
purges of the army followed. Asad became Minister of Defense while Jadid left his military 
command to take control of the Ba'th Party.^^ The new leaders — embracing popular 
revoludonary rhetoric — introduced many socialist measures and formed armed militias of 
workers and peasants. They set up mass-based "popular organizations": a Women's Union, 
Peasant Union, Writer's Union, and many more; and they purged the trade unions of those 
considered unsympathetic. More than ever, they relied on the strength of the state security 
apparatus to stay in power. 

In 1967, Israel, Syria, and Egypt fought a brief but devastating war, overwhelmingly won 
by Israel. During the Six-Day War, Syria's military capability was weakened by Minister of 
Defense Hafez Asad's decision to hold some of his best military units in the rear, near Damascus, 
to protect the regime from its domestic enemies, in case they should take advantage of the 
conflict and seize power for themselves. 

The outcome for the Arab states was that Syria lost the Golan and the heights of ML 
Hermon; Egypt lost Gaza and the Sinai; and Jordan lost the West Bank and East Jerusalem. 
Though this setback was a terrible blow to national pride, the regime was able to rally support 
by calling for a "people's war" to liberate Arab lands. Furthermore^ it was increasingly able to 
exploit the threat of war to stamp out dissent. 

In February 1969, Hafez Asad moved against his former ally and seized control of the 
major organs of die media. Over the months to come, he tightened his hold over other 

institutions, all the while promising the public a less radical, more pragmatic approach to 
political life. Finally, in November 1970, he seized power in a bloodless coup, locking up Jadid 
and a score of his closest collaborators in al-Mezze prison in Damascus. 

Casting himself as a political liberal, Asad sp>onsored elections, a parliament, and a new 
constitution. Under the National Progressive Front, other parties joined with the Ba'th. 
Economic liberalization measures, such as the easing of tight restrictions on private investment 
and trade, started replacing the socialist programs of Jadid. 

But Asad also set up new security services, tightened control over the mass media, and 
increased pressure for conformity in the schools and universities. The formal democratic 
institutions appeared promising at first, but proved lacking in real influence. More than ever, 
power was concentrated in the hands of just one man. 

In 1973, Syria and Egypt launched a war against Israel to regain territories lost in the 
1967 war and settle the increasingly troublesome I^estinian question. Again, Syria and Egypt 
suffered defeat, but the Arab armies won the opening batdes. Asad proclaimed "victory," and 
thereafter celebrated his patriotic accomplishments of the month of Tishnm (October). Once 
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more, war led to tightened internal security as the government mobilized support in the name 
of national ddSease. 

The war brought Asad financial benefits as well. The Arab embargo had gready boosted 
dhe price of oil, lesuling cash-rich Gulf states to fnomise to underwrite Syria's post-war 

reconstruction and part of its military budget. Syria's own small oil exports soared in value and 
many of its workers, after finding employment in the booming Gulf states, sent home large 
sums. All this set off a period of growth and prosperity. 

Internal strife, however, was not far from the surface. Protests flared up in Damascus 
in early 1972, in Hama and again in Damascus in March of 1973, and again in Hama as well 
as Aleppo in June of 1975; all were put down harshly. Throughout these years, Asad steadily 
rehifi)fV(d tfa4 security apparatus and the paramilitary finrces. In just another year, his rule 
would oonfipoat an opposition movement of an unprecedented scale. 
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The Great Repression, 1976 to 1982 



Opposition exploded in the late 1970*$, touched off by Asad's 1976 intervention in 
Lebanon. Public discontent fed on many grievances: rampant inflation, a housing crisis 
deepened by refugees from Lebanon, official corruption, security forces from which no one felt 
safe, and the domination of the 'Alawis. Over a period of four years, unrest s[»read to every 
sector of Syrian society and by the be^nning of 1980, it seemed possible the regime would be 
overthrown. 

The most powerful opposition came from the Islamists, a cluster of groups usually known 

as the Muslim Brothers [al-Ikhwan al-Muslimin]. This conservative, religious-based movement 
had fought the regime in the 1960's. Now, it drew ever wider support. Though its various 
factions adopted different tactics — many believed in nonviolent opposition, but some organized 
into secret, armed and tightly-organized guerrilla groups — ^1 hoped to destroy the regime to 
found a system based on Sunni orthodoxy.^ 

Meanwhile, the secular opposition, including well-organized underground political 
parties of the left, professional associations, trade union locals, and groups of teachers, writers, 
filmmakers and other intellectuals, was growing. Though largely nonviolent and mostiy 
confined to the middle class, these groups seriously challenged the regime by weakening its 
ideological grip and undermining its organizational strongholds.^ 

The first serious challenge came from within the armed forces. Starting in the spring 
of 1976, many officers and troops rebelled against orders to intervene in Lebanon in support 
of right-wing Maronite militias against the Palestinians and the Lebanese left. In April, security 
forces arrested some sixty senior ofiBcers, but in May unrest spread to several air bases. 
Through the end of 1976, Military Intelligence arrested dozens of officers and hundreds of 
mutinous troops, but soldiers continued to organize opposition throughout the armed forces. 

On the heels of the military unrest, left-wing, Lebanese, and Islamist guerrilla groups 
began to attack public buildings and leading figures in the regime. In August 1976, the 
Damascus officers' club and a police station were bombed and on December 1, 1976, Foreign 
Minister 'Abd al-Halim Khaddam narrowly escaped an assassination attempt. Damascus 
University Rector Muhammad Fadel, a leading 'Alawi, was shot down on February 22, 1977, and 
, on July 4, 1977 a booby-trapped car oploded near Air Force Command in central Damascus, 
killing six soldiers and wounding four more. 

At the same time, the democratic, nonviolent opposition, protesting the Lebanon 
intervention, stepped up its calls for greater democracy and respect for the rule of law. After 
two lawyers — Tariq Haidari and 'Adil Kayali — died in detention, members of the Syrian Bar 
founded a Committee for Human Rights. They reported on this case and other abuses at a 
meeting of the Arab Lawyers' Union in T^nis in November 1976. 

Intellectuals joined in the criticism. In the summer of 1976, 83 leading authors, 
filmmakers and other artists signed a petitition protesting the war in Lebanon and the massacre 
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at the Palestinian camp of Tal al-Za'tar. Insisting on democracy, these respected figures found 

a wide audience in schools, universities and the middle classes in general. Film club meetings 
turned into secular opposition gatherings, while university students began to organize political 
groups and issue publications. 

As signs of opposition grew, the regime made gestures of reform. In the summer of 
1977, Asad announced with great fanfare a "Committee for the Investigation of Illegal Profits."' 
But his real response was to reinforce the security apparatus; while he built up the Presidential 
Guard, hit brother Rif at greatly expanded the Definue Brigades which he commanded. These 
forces, however, were unable to stem the rising tide of assassinations of 'Alawi officials and 
'^regime supporters, or violent attacks on Ba'th Party and government offices. 

Hie more the regime felt under siege, the less the security forces, or mukhabarat, 

practiced restraint. On March 14, 1978, the People's Assembly passed an anti-terrorist law giving 
:>isecurity agencies still wider powers. Four days later, assassins gunned down Dr. Ibrahim 
Nu'ame, an 'Alawi member of the Regional Command and a relative of Asad. The mukhabarat 
threw up roadblocks and searched neighborhoods. Mobilizing all their forces to find the 
culprits, they detained an estimated 15,000 suspects and arrested some two hundred in 
connection with the crime.^ Many suspects lost their jobs. 

During the subsequent crackdown, many military personnel also lost their jobs. By the 

end of the year, Asad had transfered in three waves 460 army officers out of sensitive posts, 
replacing all but three of Syria's most senior officers. He also ordered a house-cleaning within 
the Bafth itself. On May 10, security forces arrested some four hundred leftists and opposition 
Ba*tliists. Over the' summer, the Ministry of Education fired- a number of school tesichers; ar., 
about the same time, many other state employees believed to be close to the parties of the 
opposition were either fired or arrested. On June 19, the director of al-Ba'th was dismissed and 
a number of prominent journalists blacklisted. In December, another wave of arrests struck the 
secular qsposition.' 

Asad tried to win over the opposition as it gained strength by speaking about the need 
for greater respect for the rule of law.® Though lawless official behavior constantly belied the 
preridenfs statements, many leaders of the secular opposition capitalized on the presidential 
rhetoric by running for office in the trade unions and professional associations in 1978 and 
1979. Hundreds won, soundly defeating official candidates.^ For the first time since the 
r960's, many organizations escaped Ba'thist control. 

The professionals, especially the Bar Association, assumed leadership of the democratic 
movement. On June 22, 1978, the Damascus Bar Association passed resolutions demanding an 
end to the State of Emergency and threatening lawyers widi professional discipline if they 
collaborated with die government in illegal acts. Then, on August 17, the President of the 
Syrian Bar Association demanded that the government respect the rule of law and release all 
those detained without trial. The government ignored these demands, but the lawyers 
continued their campaign. On December 1, the Syrian Bar Association held an extraordinary 
congress which made further demands, including independence for the judiciary, and an end 
to censorship, torture, and executions. Just a few days after the Congress, agents of Rifat's 
Defense Brigades assaulted a lawyer and his wife on the streets of Damascus. The Damascus Bar 
called a one-day strike and other Bars joined in.^ 
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Tensions within the regime showed up in the army and even the security services. In 
March, Asad had fired Naji Jamil, Syria's most important security boss. Later in the year, 

rumors circulated of high-level retirements and command tranfers. According to one reliable 
source, 360 officers were affected, including no less than 40 generals. 

In the absence of a means for democratic change, the initiative passed to the violent 
opposition. On June 16, 1979, 83 young officer candidates at the Aleppo Artillery School — all 
'Alawis — ^were murdered; the Sunni captain in charge of the cadets' political educadon 
masterminded the deed and carried it out with several accomplices.* Hie regime responded 
vengefully. Within a few days, security forces had detained an estimated 6,000 people.^® A 
televised trial charged fifteen people, most already serving prison terms, with complicity in the 
killing and membership in the Muslim Brothers; all were found guilty and swiftly executed. 
The ofiSdal media spoke of "foreign plots." Four hundred more officers were cashiered from 
the armed forces in the next six months. 

There were high Ba'th Party officials such as Mahmud Ayubi and Abdalla al-Ahmar who 
fevored reform and concessiom. On September 26, the Ba'th and its allies within the National 

Progressive Front published a 37-point communique criticizing conditions in the country, 
including the lack of democracy and basic freedoms and the misuse of existing laws. The 
communique called for the punishment of officials who broke the law.^^ 

On October 9, a Ba'th Party commission of inquiry invited a number of leading 
intellectuals to the amphitheater of Damascus University for what turned out to be an 
unprecedented seven-hour meeting. Many respected authors and intellectuals called for drastic 
changes. The long silence imposed dnrough Sbxt and censorship seemed to be lifting. Some of 
those present taped the proceedings and circulated copies throughout the country. 

The regime also bowed to pressure from the working class. With many newly-elected 
union officers no longer backing the regime, strikes, ordinarily not tolerated, began to break 
out. These included a major walkout in the critical Rumeila oil field. Loath to confront workers 
head-on at such a delicate moment, the regime made concessions on pay and other demands. 

The Ba'th Party set up a Special Ck>mmission to study the crisis and make 
recommendations, and the Regional Command — the top policy-making body — began an 

inquiry on political prisoners. Party leaders promised renewed "dialogue" and a broadening 
of the National Progressive Front. In consequence, late in 1979 and again the following 
Fdbruary, security services released dozens of political prisoners. 

Within the regime itself, doubts and defections took their toll. Most spectacular was the 
abrupt resignation on December 27 of Syria's United Nations ambassador, Hammud al-Shufi, 
who announced at a press conference that he wanted to show his opposition "to the anti- 
democratic and repressive methods and corruption of the Asad regime."'' 

As the challenge to the regime continued to mount, Rifat pushed for a hard-line 
approach. At the Seventh Congress of tiie Ba'th Party (December 22, 1979 to January 7, 1980), 
he called for a "national purge" amd for "labor and reeducation camps in the desert," insisting 
that no sacrifice would be too great to "defend the revolution." The congress, carefully prepared 
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in advance, approved die hard-line approach, diough not widiout a heated dd>ate. Among 
odier diings, diey agreed to: 

Charge the comrade Minister of Education to eliminate all trace of adverse 
thought in his sector and modify the educational programs to coindde with the 
interests of the party and the revolution.^^ 

The regime began to prepare its offensive. The first step was to secure its base. On 
January 20, the goveniment doubled military pay and boosted civil service salaries as much as 

75 percent. Next, it distributed arms to special militias set up by the party and by loyal 
branches of "popular organizations" like the Peasant Union and the Trade Union Federation. 
These militia were often as tough as the security forces and had little inclination to respect the 
law. Encouraged by the president to defend the revolution at all costs, they searched homes, 
frisked pedestrians, detained people arbitrarily, and assaulted those they believed to be '■ 
■ ^enemies" of the regime. They even set up their own informal courts. ' 

Meanwhile, the popular revolt continued to build. On February 28, the Syrian , 

Engineers Association National Congress passed a strong resolution calling for an end to the 
State of Emergency, the release of ail political prisoners, and freedom of expression and ■ 
association. On March 2, 1980, the Aleppo Bar Association struck for two hours to call again 
for democratic measures. Then, on March 8 — die I7th anniversary of the Ba'th Party's coming 
to power — strikes and demonstrations shook the whole country except Damascus. Merchants j 
closed their shops, trade unions went on strike, public transport slowed, opposition posters and , 
slogans covered the walls and thousands of demonstrators marched in the streets calling for an . 
end 10 the regime. 

The medical association as well as the teachers' union now joined the lawyers in support : 
of the demoaracy movement. On March 9, the professional associations of Homs made a joint | 
dedanttkm, jonned two days later by those in Hama. The Hama professionals called for the 
army to get out of the streets of the cities and insisted on an end to the arming of "certain ^ 
factions" (i.e. the militias). Their resolution also called for an end to religious "confessionalism," ■ 
a reference to both the 'Alawi regime and its Islamist opponents.*'^ But the army, the Party i 
and the security services remained loyal throughout these events. 

A March 9th editorial in Tishrm, the mouthpiece for the Asad regime, vowed that the [ 
government would use "armed revolutionary violence to defeat the reactionary idolence* and t 

insisted that "those who used violence first" would bear responsibility for whatever happened. I 
Strikes again shook Aleppo and Hama on the 12th and the 16th, but by then, the campaign of j 
repression was already under way. 

jur al-Skugfaur, Bia'ana, and Idlib (March 9-10, 1980) 

In Jisr al-Shughur, a small town in the mountains between Aleppo and Lataqia, the 
repme struck its first blow of "revolutionary violence." On Sunday, March 9, townspeojde • 

demonstrated against the government and the party by marching on Ba'th headquarters and 
setting the building on fire. Some demonstrators broke into a nearby army barracks and seized 
arms and ammunition. Local police, completely unable to restore order, fled the S(%ne. 
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Security officials immediately ordered Special Forces helicoptered in firom Aleppo. 
Arriving in the late afternoon, the commandos pounded the town with mortars and rockets. 
They regained control, but only after destroying twenty houses and fifty stores and killing or 
wounding dozens of citizens, including many innocent bystanders. Combing the town in house- 
to-house searches late into the night, the commandos executed some people on the spot and 
took at least two hundred others into custody. 

The next day, authorities convened a Military Field Tribunal, presided over by Tawfiq 
Salha, a member of the Ba'th Regional Command, who had flown in from Damascus. Though 
detaik of the court proceedings remain obscure, they were known to result in commandos 
executing more than one hundred detainees. Altogether, security forces killed an estimated one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred people in the town.^^ 

On March 9, people also protested in the streets of Ma'arra and Idlib, both a few miles 
to the northeast of Jisr al-Shughur on the road to Aleppo. Security forces opened fire on the 
crowds, killing 30 people in Ma'arra and 16 in Idlib. They arrested many more. Similar events 
occurred in other towns.^^ Though the official press said nothing, news quickly spread 
throughout the country. 

Repression Against Professionals (April 1980) 

Reacting to the arrests of some of its leading members and worsening abuses of law by 
the regime, the Syrian Bar Association set March 31 for a nationwide strike. The Medical 
Assodadon, Pharmacists and Association of Engineors took similar action. Many others, 
including merchants, followed their lead, turning the Slst into another major, country-wide 
confipontation. 

The Council of Ministers responded on April 9th by issuing a decree dissolving the 
professional associations, their national leadership, local leadership, and general assemblies. All 

association offices and research bureaus were immediately closed by the security services, and 
the next day, the regime set up new professional associations and named their governing 
boards. Security agents rounded up nearly all the professional association leaders, and by 
mid-April, had imprisimed more than a hundred doctors and healdi profesnonals, a hundred 

engineers, and about fifty lawyers.^" Among the lawyers arrested was MuwafFaq al-Din al- 
Kozbari, President of the Prisoner's Care Association, and First Secretary of the Syrian League 
for the Defense of Human Rights. These organizations were dissolved. 

Many professionals were tortured; some were summarily executed. The victims included 
Dr. 'Umar al-Shishakli, a highly-respected figure in the Syrian medical profession, President of 
the Syrian Ophthalmological Society, and officer of the Hama Medical Association. His body 
was later found badly mutilated. Security forces killed at least two other Hama doctors.^^ 
There were victims in Aleppo and Lataqia as well, including Burhan al-Din al-Tur, President 
of the Lataqia Bar Association.^^ 
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DiMppcarances in Ddr atZor (A|xril 15, 1980) 



On April 15, in the eastern city of Deir al-Zor, police and security forces clashed with 
teenage demonstrators who assaulted and torched the local Ba'th Party headquarters. A few 
hours later, security forces arrested 38 youths. Some may have participated in the 
demonstration, others probably were arrested at random. They took the youths to a nearby 
detention facility. Three months later, without charges or trials, security forces moved them 
elsewhere. PcU'ents and friends never found out what happened to them. Inquiries, including 
a letter tt> Asad, were to no avail.^ 



Occupation of Aleppo (April 1980 to February 1981) 

Aleppo, Syria's second city, was a center of both the democratic opposition and the 
» Islamist campaign. In the fall of 1979, its streets reverberated with clashes between the security 
forces and their opponents. Soldiers and security agents fired on peaceful student protesters 
and other demonstrators, causing many casualties. Armed cells of the Islamist movement 
attacked Party offices and police patrob. Security troops retaliated against opposition centers 
and meeting places. In spite of the presence of 5,000 commandos of the Defense Brigades and 
thousands of other security and police forces, Aleppo slipped steadily out of the government's 
control.** 

In November, security troops arrested Shaykh Zain al-Din Khairalla, the leader of the 
Friday prayers in the Great Mosque, and a leading voice of the Islamists. From then on, the 

. city becune a battleground widi daily demonstrations^ boycotts; and'^attacks on Bath Party . 

<fMnenises. The Islamist forces, armed and tighdy organized, posed the most serious threat to the 
regime. But the nonviolent, secular opposition challenged the system as well and it commanded 
wide support especially among the middle classes, whose important Christian and minority 
componentB had no enthusiasm for the Islamists. 

Once the Asad regime decided on a policy of force, Aleppo was the logical target. In 
mid-March, units of the Third Army Division under Gen. Shafiq Fayadh, left their barracks in 
Damascus and posts in Lebanon and moved toward the dty. Units of the Special Forcu and 
additional commandos of the Defense Brigades arrived outside the city as well. In all, more 
than 30,000 crack troops, from units considered most loyal to the regime, surrounded Aleppo 
and sealed it off. 

The Special Forces went into Aleppo first. Five days later, on April 6, the Third Division 
entered in full strength, with hundreds of tanks and other armored vehicles. Troops fired 
rocket-propelled grenades and tank cannons right into residential buildings. They sealed off 
ndg^borhoods, searching every building for suspects and weapons. On the fourth day. Gen. 
Fayadh reponedly stood on his tank turret and announced to the population that he was 
"prepared to kill a thousand people a day to rid the city of the Muslim Brother vermin."^^ By 
mid-April, civilian casualties numbered in the hundreds and prisoners jammed every possible 
detentioii site, including a Special Forces prison camp set up within the Citadel in the center 
of the old dty. 
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By May, Aleppo had settled down to a tense occupation. Then in the summer, the 
regime took new reprisals. On July 1, in retaliation for an attack on a patrol, Special Forces 
troops rounded up people in the Suq al-Ahad quarter at random. Not pausing to check 
identification, they took all males age 15 and over. When they had assembled more than two 
hundml in an open space, they opened fire with autmnadc weapons, killing 42 and wounding 
at least one hundred and fifty others.** 

Again, on August 1 1, apparently in retaliation for an attack on a patrol, commandos of 
the Spedal Forces entered the al-Masharga quarter, forced male rendents at random out of 
their homes and marched them to a nearby cemetery. Near the tomb of ItHrahim Hanano, the 
troops opened fire, killing 83 and injuring several hundred more. Every male resident of the 
neighborhood over the age of 15 had been equally at risk; a few of those killed were identified 
as loyal Ba'thists, government workers, and supporters of the regime.*' 

Altogether, in the year the city was occupied, army and security forces are reliably 
estimated to have killed one to two thousand people; some in hot pursuit, some at random, 
many in summary executions. At least eight diousand more were arrested.** 



Tadmur Prison (June 27» 1980)^' 

On the 2Gth of June, members of the Presidential Guard neaily succeeded in 

assassinating Asad, who escaped only slightly injured by a hand grenade. Holding the Muslim 
Brothers responsible for the deed, Rif at immediately organized a reprisal against inmates of 
Tadmur Military Prison,, where many Islamists were being held. 

At three o'clock on the morning of the 27th, commandos from the Defense Brigades were 
roused firom their barracks in Damascus, briefed by Rif at's son-in-law Mu'in Nassif, and sent 
to al-Mezze Military Airport There, they joined commandos from *Ali Dib's 138th Security 
Brigade. Some two hundred troops then flew one hundred and fifty miles by helicopter to a 
landing zone near Tadmur Prison, in the middle of the desert. Of these, about eighty men, 
heavily armed, were ordered into the prison. One of the soldiers, an 'Alawi from Lataqia, later 
described what happened: 

A Dodge truck came to take us to the prison. There they divided us into six or 
seven squads. In my squad there were about eleven, with Lt. Munir Darwish in 
command.... They opened the door of a communal cell for us. Six of seven of us 
went in and we killed everyone inside — (hat is, about sixty or seventy 
people... .Personally, I must have machine-gunned fifteen or so. Altogether, we 
must have killed about five hundred and fifty of those nasty Muslim Brothers; 
the Defense Brigades had one dead and two wounded. We left again. Lt. Ra'if 
*Abullah went o£f to wash his hands and feet* which were covered with 
blood. ...The operation lasted about a half-hour. During it, there was a terrible 
tumult, with exploding grenades and cries of "Allah Akbar!" Finally, we got back 
in the helicopters...j\t Mezze, Major Nassif welcomed us and thanked us for our 
cfifort.** 

In fact, later evidence would suggest that more than a thousand prisoners died that day.^^ 
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On Jufy 1, an editorial in Tishrin, signed by RiPat al-Asad declared: "If necessary ... we 
are ready to engage in a hundred battles, destroy a thousand citadels, and sacrifice a million 
martyrs to bring back peace and love, the glory of the country and the honor of the citizen.*** 
And on July 7di, the National Assembly passed Law 49, making membership in the Muslim 
Brothers — already oudawed — punishable by death. Members were given just 50 days to turn 
themselves in and avoid the full force of the law. 



8miidbigi%25,1980) 

On July 24, security forces struck Sarmada, a village in the north near the Turkish 
border. They may have been in hot pursuit of Islamic guerrillas or searching for arms 
traffickers, whatever the reason, troops suddenly surrounded the village, and, ordering the 
inhabitants to remain indoors, stormed their houses and killed several people in a brief 
fMacehange of fire. The security forces then arrested about two hundred villagers, and took them 
to the grounds of a school where they interrogated and beat them. Some were summarily 
executed. Altogether, about forty persons were killed or disappeared. Before departing, die 
lecuri^ forces razed part of the village.^ 

MmBmi Brothers' Attacka, Government Reprisals and Crackdown 

The Muslim Brothers now concentrated their efforts on terrorist actions in Damascus, 
with stepped-up bombings and attacks on 'Alawi officials. On August 17, a car bomb exploded 
' outside itieCoimdloShluiktimhvali^ On September 

a car bomb outside Air Force headquarters killed about seventy people. On November 29, yet 
another car bomb killed an estimated two hundred at Azbalda in the heart of the city. 

The regime retaliated with sweeps, mass arrests, and summary executions. The mood in 
the capital was very tense, with security forces everywhere, many streets closed to traffic, major 
government buildings surrounded by concrete barriers, and heavy detachments of guards. 

In the summer and &11, though its main target remained the Muslim Brothers, the 
mukhabarat began to round up activists of the left-wing parties: Nasirists, Communists, 
Ba'thists, and others. It struck most heavily at the Communist Party Political Bureau, arresting 
its leadenhip and many dozens of top cadres, some of whom had been released from prison only 
a few months earlier. Many others, nvamed of the arrests, fled into exile. . Security forces also 
jailed dozens of intellectuals, writers, artists, and teachers. Writer Michel Kilo, one of those who 
had been most outspoken at the Damascus University meeting, was taken off to jail on October 
5.** Altogether, tens of diousands went mto exile before the end of the year. 



Hama (Aprii 23-26, 1981) 

Hama,, one of the centers of the opposition, took the brunt of reprisals the next spring. 

According to some reports, on Tuesday, April 21, armed mujahidin (Islamic guerrillas) ambushed 
a security checkpoint near an 'Alawi village on the outskirts of Hama. The revenge came two 
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days later. Units of the Special Forces and the 47th Brigade moved into the city and started 

house-to-house searches. Street fighting erupted sporadically as soldiers sealed oflF 
neighborhoods and continued their searches. More troops then entered the city and a curfew 
was imposed. 

On Friday night, April 24, security forces dragged men out of their homes and shot them 
in the street without even an identity check. Between the 23rd and the 26th, they killed at least 
three hundred and fifty and injured six hundred people. Hama Hospital alone recorded 255 
deaths.^ One Hama ddnen told of hb eiqperience: 

It must have been 1:30 in the morning on Friday, April 24. I wasn't sleeping. 
I saw two helicopters land in the neighboring cemetery. Soldiers came out and 
sealed off the neighborhood. Towards 2:00 shooting began. They assaulted the 
houses. They broke down the doors and rounded up all the men. When they 
gathered fifteen or twenty, they took them into an alley or into the entrance of 
a house and executed them, then went on to others. 

Towards 5:00, it was the turn of our house. They took two men finom our 

neighbor's apartment. There are four apartments on the landing, but they must 
not have seen the third and fourth doors because there was no light in the 
corridor. By accident, they didn't come into our place. I had gotten dressed and 
prepared to go out, thinking that like last year it was just a matter of a short stint 
of four or five days [in prison] and after that we would be released. 

Thatft the way they did ft last yearr shooting in the air in every direction to 
terrorize the population.... This time, we didn't tmderstand right away what was 

going on. That's why there wasn't any resistance, at least not in our 
neighborhood. The shots lasted unul 9:00 or 9:30 in the morning. All this time, 
I heaid fiom my apartment the wails of women...and the cries of men also, who 
must have been beaten before they were killed. 

Towards 1 1 A.M., I recognized the voice of my brother in the street. He does not 
live at our house, as he is married. I heard him cry: They didn't leave a man 
or a boy in the neighborhood!" I went downstairs and took just a few steps 
before coming onto a pile of corpses, then another....! looked at them a long time 
without being able to believe my eyes. In each pile there were fifteen, twenty, 
thirty bodies....They were every age firom fourteen on up, in pyjamas or galabiya, 
in sandals or barefibot.'^ 



Hama Uprising and Repression (February 2 to March 5, 1982) 

The opposition movement, terribly battered, receded further after the Hama massacre 
of April 1981. The regime had ousted over a hundred university professors and at least a 
thousand primary and secondary teachers. Three hundred medical professionals, lawyers and 
enginem were behind bars. Many trade union leaders who had challenged the Ba'thist 
candidates had also been arrested. Purges swept through the officer corps and the civil service. 
Writers, filmmakers and political figures fled into exile. Many had disappeared. As many as 
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twelve thousand people — more than half of them Islamists — were crammed into the jails and 
detention centers.^ 

Hama had suffered more deeply than any other city except perhaps Aleppo, yet political 
activity continued. Syria's fourth-lar|^t city, with a population of over 200,000, Hama had 

always been an opposition stronghold. During the Mandate, it was a bastion of the movement 
against the French and also the site of some of Syria's first workers' strikes. In the early Ba'thist 
period, Hama was also a tough opponent of the government. Twice, Hama had been subjected 
to harsh militury attacks as punishment for its independence. 

Hama is a Sunni city, deeply religious, with over eighty mosques, but it also has a 
Christian population with several prominent churches. Wealthy Sunnis hrom old landlord 
fiunilies, fierce enemies of the regime, were the social leaders of the dty. The peasants who 
worked the landlords* fields in the surrounding countryside — some of the most exploited 
peasants in all of Syria — also had made the city a center of the radical, secular peasant-based, 
socialist movement of Akram Hawrani. A Palestinian camp formed yet another opposition base. 
Islamists and Freemasons, landlords, shopkeepers, woriters, and peasants, conservatives and 
revolutionaries, Syrians and Palestinians, nearly all opposed the regime. Among them, the 
Islamists were by £ar the most powerful and bc^t organized, with a leadership committed to 
armed rebellion. 

Hama was Syria's most beautiful city. Some say it was the most beautiful in all the 
Middle East. Built on the gardened banks of the Orontes River, it was famed for its Great 
Mosque, giant wooden norias or water wheels, and ancient neighborhoods with handsome homes 
and markets interwoven with narrow,^ busding streets. 

Sometime in late January 1982, the regime decided to put an end to Hama's intransigent 
opposition. On February 2, a brigade of commandos fi-om the Defense Brigades and units of 
the Special Forces entered the city to confiscate arms and round up the opposition. Twice 
before, the regime had struck Hama, but the dty had remained unrepentant. This time, there 
were to be no half-way measures. 

The Islamists, understanding it would be a critical test of strength, dedded on resistance. 

As security troops entered the narrow alleys of the old city, they fell into an ambush near a 
Muslim Brother base in the al-Hader quarter. Other Islamist units went on the offensive. 
Then, from the minarets of the mosques, came a call to general insurrection: the people were 
told that they were not alone and that the time had come to drive the regime out of the dty and 
right out of power. Rebels seized guns and ammunition fi-om police armories, put to death 
about a hundred government and party representatives, and barricaded large areas of the old 
dty. The Islamic fighters, who originally numbered about four hundred, were joined by about 
two thousand dtizens. 

For two days, while fighting raged, security troops could not penetrate the old city. 
Hien, on the third day, government forc» gained the initiative as some of the toughest and 
most reliable military units — ^Defense Brigades, Special Forces, units of Shafiq Fayadh's Third 
Armored Division, as well as the 47th Armored Brigade — joined the battle. Commandos 
seasoned by the battlefields of Lebanon blasted the city with helicopter-launched bombs and 
rockets, artillery, and tank fire. Entire neighborhoods were flattened. In some quarters, 
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fighting raged firom house to house. By February 5, the army had occupied strategic positions 
in the city, but resistance continued in a few quarters, especially in al-Hader. By then less than 
a thousand rebels held out against more than 30,000 troops. 

The city now endured a fierce collective punishment. For three days, security forces 
killed hundreds of people in a series of mass executions near the Municipal Stadium and at 
other sites. Troops pillaged stores and homes and fired weapons indiscriminately, treating all 
citizens as responsible for the insurrection. Army sappers blew up many of the buildings still 
standUng, sometimes widi tens of people inside. Some reports say tiiat security forces used 
cyanide gas to kill people inside. Tens of thousands fled the city, homeless and traumatized. 
Thousands of others, attempting to flee, were caught in the security ring and arrested. 

Even though active resistance ceased in ten days, security forces continued to blow up 
buildings, including an important church. North of the Orontes, the dense, ancient 

neighborhoods had been reduced to rubble. Old quarters south of the river lay in ruins as well. 
Army bulldozers arrived to flatten the smoking shells of buildings. 

Estimates of the number killed vary widely, but the most credible analysts put the 

number at between five and ten thousand people. Many, many thousands more were injured. 
With a third or more of the city's housing completely destroyed, between sixty and seventy 
thousand were left homeless. Even tiiose whose homes remained intact deserted the city 
through fear and panic. One credible report states tiiat 88 mosques and five churches were 
destroyed, along with 21 markets, seven graveyards, seven public bath houses and 13 residential 
neighborhoods. 

In 1989, Middle East Watch visited Hama. In spite of considerable rebuilding, the e£Eects 
of 1982 were still plainly visible. Of the Great Mosque, said to have been one of the most 
beautiful in the Middle East, nothing remained but rubble-filled foundations. On the north side 
of the river, the city is still almost completely flattened. In the middle of this wasteland, 
construction workers labored on the skeleton of a new Meridien tourist hotel. Someday its 
pools, tennis courts and terraced gardens will cover the ruins of the old city, now still so 
agonizingly raw. On the south, a few old buildings along the river have been rebuilt, including 
die *Azm Palace which serves as the Municipal Museum. Even so, virtually every facade is 
pockmarked with shell holes and people still live in die broken remains of their houses. The 
people of Hama will not soon foi^ what happened to their beautifiil dty. 
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Govemmeat, Political Parties, and the Legal System 



The Ccmsdtiitum 

The new Syrian constitution promulgated by Hafez Asad on March 14, 1973, declares 
the separation of legislative, executive, and judicial powers and enshrines many basic rights 
iaduding freedom of assembly (Article 39), freedom of speech (Article 38), and freedom of 
relig;ion (Article 35).^ It states that "sovereignty of law is a fundamental principle in society and 
state" (Article 25-2). It also declares that "every citizen is presumed innocent until convicted by 
a final legA decision," that "no one may be searched or arrested except in accordance with the 
law" and that "no one may be subjected to physical or mental torture or be treated in a 
degrading manner." (Article 28-1/2/3). The preamble of the constitution affirms that: 

Freedom is a sacred right and popular democracy is the ideal formula which 

ensures citizens the exercise of their freedom. This makes them dignified human 
beings, capable of giving and building, defending the homeland in which they 
live and making sacrifices for the sake of the nation to which they belong.^ 

The constitution provides for a President of the Republic, elected for a seven-year term 
of office, and a People's Assembly, elected for four-year terms, as well as one or more Vice- 
Presidents, a Prime Minister, and a Cabinet or Council of Ministers. Two bodies — a State .' 
Coundl and a Constitutional Court — provide judidal review of administrative actions and • 
legislation. Many provisions of the constitution are concerned with the organization and die | 
independence of the judiciary (Articles 131-148). 

Periodically, government leaders assert the principles of the constitution in speeches and . 
public forums. In a 1980 speech before the Regional Congress of the Ba'th Party, President ' 
Asad spoke of the need to "affirm respect for the fireedom of the individual, thus guaranteeing j 
his security and safeguarding his dignity," and he called for "no laxity in the application of the ; 
principle of sovereignty of law."' More recentiy — on March 8, 1990, the Revolution Day . 
celebrations — he asserted that "We, as Syrian Arabs and Ba'thists cannot but be freedom ' 
advocates and fireedom seekers and fighters for the sake of fireedom."^ Annual declarations on . 
Human Righn Day» published prominentiy in the press and broadcast on radio and television, « 
make the same commitments. 

Much in the constitution is unexceptionable. However, intermingled with its fine, . 
resounding phrases are a number of potentially contradictory elements. The constitution [ 
establishes the "leadership" of the Ba'th Party (Preamble), and speaks of it as the "vanguard party 
in society and state," (Article 8), enshrining in law Syria's particular form of one-party rule. 
Most serious are the broad powers given the president. They create an executive with virtually ' 
no eifective constitutional, legislative, or judicial restraints or other forms of checks and , 
balances. 
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Ndtfaer this constitution nor its predecessors, however, have ever been more than a legal 
shadow. Throughout the whole period of Ba'thistrule, a State of Emergency has voided almost 
all their protections of rights and liberties. 

Hie State tsf Emergency 

The State of Emergency [Halat al-Tawariq], is the central legal mechanism and 
justification for the Syrian repressive system. The current State of Emergency, declared as 
Military Order No. 2 of March 8, 1963 by the National Revolutimiary Command Council, was 

one of the first acts of the Ba'thist officers after seizing power. It was based on Syrian law, 
particularly on Decree No. 51 of December 22, 1962, declared by the previous regime, and on 
relevant passages in the Syrian constitution. 

Syrian jurists pointed out to Middle East Watch that the State of Emergency has itself 
never been legal, as it did not conform to provisions of either Legislative Decree No. 51 or of 
the constitution. It was never approved by the Council of Ministers as chaired by the President 
of the Republic, nor was it submitted to the Syrian Parliament. Both are required by Artide 
2A of Decree 51. Some jurists also argue that according to French legal precedent, influential 
because of the French origins of Syrian legal code, the State of Emergency should be submitted 
to Parliament for ratification with each new parliamentary session. This of course, has never 
been done either.^ 

The State of Emergency is probably illegal in another way. According to Article 4, 
Section 1 of the International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, which Syria has ratified, \ 
a state of emergency is an allowable dert^tion from obligations for the protection of citizens* 
rights, as long as it is proclaimed in a genuine national emergency and lasts for a limited period 
of time. Such measures should be of "an exceptional and temporary nature," as the U.N. 
Human Rights Committee has stated. The Syrian State of Emergency, having been in force for 
over twenty-eight yean, oonforms to ndther requhrement. It is evidentiy unacceptable as a legal 
basb for the behavior of the regime towards its citizens. 

Even the original Syrian legislation — Decree Number 51 — asserts that the State of 
Emergency u limited namely for: 

A situation of war or one in which war threatens to break out [or when] public 
security and order in the territory of the Republic or part of it is exposed to 
danger throu^ the occurrence of international disturbances or general 
catastrophe (^tide lb). 

These conditions do not hold at the present time; another reason the State of Emergency should 
be considered invalid under Syrian law. 

The Syrian regime has argued that it maintains a state of emergency because of its 
ongoing conflict with Israel.^ As recently as March 8, 1990, Hafez Asad said that: 

The state of war is the state in which we in Syria have been living since the 
Zionist movement occupied part of our Arab territory. We are in a state of war 
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that was imposed on us and it continues to impose on us the enforcement of the 
emergency law fin* scores of years7 

After twenty-eight years of a state of emergency without interruption, however, there is now an 
overwhelming presumption that the "emergency* is an excuse for the regime to suppress its 
legitimatie domestic opposition. 

The State of Emergency gives sweeping powers to the Martial Law Governor* (i.e. the 
Prime Minister) and his Deputy (the Minister of the Interior) to restrict freedom of assembly 

and movement; to censor mail, other communications, broadcasts, and publications; to 
confiscate, suspend and close organs of the media; and to requisition or confiscate property. 
The State of Emergency also includes a long list of offenses "Against State Security" and those 
which "Constitute a General Danger^ (Article 6). 

Given the vague definition of criminal activity and the sweeping powers contained in the 
State of Emergency, one might imagine the authorities could function within this legal 
firamework. In fiict, the Syrian regime has broken even these laws in a number of important 
respects. 

First, the procedure for arrest orders, which the State of Emergency law requires to be 
signed by the Martial Law Governor or his Deputy (Article 4), are routinely ignored. According 
to the testimony of many persons, blank arrest orders are signed and given to the security 
services or arrest orders are signed after the fact. Second, and even more troublesome, the 
security services now ignore the courts altogether and do not even bother with the most 
perfunctory kind of official charge and trial.. Virtually alt political prisoners in Syria are being 
held in preventive detention, some even for years. 

One of the most serious consequences of the State of Emergency is the lack of any right 
to appeal to a judge the decisions of the Martial Law Governor, induding decisions to imprison 
persons without a time limit. This means there is no right of habeas corpus, no pressure to 
bring a person to trial, no limitation on detention. Since 1963, this condition has further 
degenerated. Today the regime often fails to acknowledge whether particular people are 
prisoners or where they are being held; not only when they are first taken into custody but 
lometimies for months or years after their arrest. 

By vastly broadening the limits of political crimes, by allowing unlimited detention 
without trial, and by legalizing methods of summary judgment (see below), the State of 
-Emergency has opened the way for an array of rights sd>uses in Syria. 

Special Courts 

Article 4 of the Emergency Law states that those violating the orders of the Martial Law 
Governor shall be brought before a Military Court [al-Mahakam al-'Askaria]. This has 
permitKd the regime to luring its enemies before courts whose decisions it controls and whose 
standards and procedures protect the rights of the accused much less than those of the regular . 
judiciary. 
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Since 1963, further legislation has eroded the Syrian court system. Decree Law No. 6 
of July 1, 1965, established Exceptional Military Courts [al-Mahakam al-'Askariyaal-Istithna'iya]; 

courts separate from the ordinary miHtary justice system used especially for trying political cases. 
These courts were to have fewer procedural controls than the Military Courts mentioned in the 
original law. 

Decree Law No. 6 also introduced vague, catch-all categories of political crimes: 

Section A: "actions considered incompatible with the implementation of the 
socialist order, whether they are deeds, utterances or writing, or are done by any 
means of communication or publication"; 

Section C: "offenses against the security of the state"; 

Section E: "opposing the unification of the Arab states or any of the aims of the 
revolution or hindering their achievement."^ 

Almost any act of opposition could now be defined as illegal. 

The abusive potential of these new arrangements were soon put to the test. In April 
1964, after the new Ba*thist regime moved to crush protests in Hama, Exceptional Military 
Courts judged and executed scores of dtizens. Mustafo Tlas, a close collaborator of Hafez Asad 
and the present Minister of Defiense, supervised this summary justice. 

w, . On March 1968,.there^me:WentstiU>&]rther by promulgating DeeveeLaw No. 47. Thisv 
decree replaced the Exceptional Military Courts with State Security Courts [Mahakam al-Amn 
al-Dawla], whose rules of procedure were specifically defined as not being "confined to the usual 
measures" prescribed in law for civil courts. In particular, evidence could be introduced that 
had no ordinary standing in law; such as hearsay or even tiie opinion of the fnosecutor. Since 
the courts had no rules of procedure, there could never be an appeal on procedural grounds. 

Decree Law No. 109 of August 17, 1968 set up yet another type of emergency court, the 
Military Field Tribunal (sometimes refinred to as the "Front-Line Military Tribunal" [Mahsdtam 
al-Asksiriya al-Midaniya]), which could be set up anywhere during wartime or other military 

operations "in armed confrontation with an enemy." Though the text appears to refer to 
warfare with a foreign enemy, the regime soon applied the courts to confrontation with 
domestic enemies as well. 

In both these new types of courts, proceedings are closed and decisions unappealable. 
At best, legal counsel appointed by the court only goes through the motions of representing the 
accused. After a verdict is reached, the President is required to confirm tiie decision, but this 
step can usually be taken finr granted. 

The President — or the Minister of Defense in the case of the Field Tribunals — appoints 
the judges, who are not required to have any legal training, and in practice, usually do not. 
Most are drawn fit>m the ranks of military oflBcers, Ba'th party o£fidals, and the like. The 
courts are therefore completely outside the ordinary judicial system. Decisions usually appear 
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to be reached, in advance bjr the securitjr agencies wliich make the original arresL With these 
courts in plao^, summary judgment has become the order of the day. > 

The Syrian bar associations began a fierce campaign against these abusive courts in the | 
late 1970^8. "the Damascus Bar, in a fimious resolution of June 22, 1^8, stated that *all legal 

judgments issued by the special courts should be considered as contrary to the law and to the 
principles of Justice." The Damascus lawyers went even further, demanding "that all lawyers | 
not plead befpre the special courts and consider that if they do they are guilty [of a breach of , 
diidpliiie]. life must avoid having the prestige of the legal profession give credibility to these . 
disastrous courts."'* A few days later, the Syrian Bar Association followed suit. Over the next j 
two and a half years, the fight to abolish these courts — and also to abolish the State of 
Emergency-TTwas central to the democratic struggle led by the lawyers, and to the democratic 
movernqnt as b whole. 

So widespread was public opposition to these courts and the dubious legal procedures 
they represented that the ruling National Progressive Front, in an effort to win over public 

o^acaon, felt compelled to criticize tiiem. In a major public statement of September 27, 1979, 
it called on the regime to: 

* Firmly apply the principle of sovereignty of law. 

* S&neagtiien the [independent] authority of the judiciary. j 

* Respect and implement legal verdicts. j 

* Restrict the jurisdiction of the state security courts to crimes against the security j 

of the state.^* i 

I 

And himself apeaking in early 1980 at the Ba*th Congress called for: 

The establishment of ordinary courts' dominance over the special courts as soon 
a>, possible. Instructions have been issued to the State Security Court to avoid 
looking into any case that does not deal widi security, [applause]^' | 

Such pronouncements proved empty. Far fi-om improving the legal system, the regime | 
took further Iteps in the opposite direction. It gready increased its use of emei^gency and • 
summary proceedings — includingwide use of the Military Field Tribunals — ^injisr al-Shu|^ur, , 
Alq;^, Hama, and in the prisons themselves. 

It was just a short step firom the summary justice of these special courts to the present-day 
arrangement^ which date ffom the early 1980's. In political cases nowadays, court procedures i 
are ignored altogether. Thus, through a series of steps begun under the initial State of 
Emergency la>v and continued through decrees and administrative action, the regime moved 
frmii a mcidictm of legally to a total disregard for legality; firom courts, to summary courts, to 
BO courts. 
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The President'^ 



The enormous new presidential palace located on a hill overlooking Damascus, makes 
other buildings in the city look Lilliputian by comparison. The building is a metaphor for the 
power of the president in the Syrian system. 

Under the constitution, the president is not only head of state and government, he is also 
chief of the armed forces and president of the council of the magistrature. He may declare war, 
promulgate laws, and he "establishes the general policy of the state." He convenes and dissolves 
the People's Anembly, approves all constitutional amendments, submits matters to a 
referendum, and makes laws when the Assembly is not sitting. He can even legislate over the 
wishes of the People's Assembly "in case of absolute need." He also, of course, has the 
constitutionally-established right to "take emergency measures."** 

The constitutionally-specified checks and balances to presidential power — including the 
People's Assembly, the judiciary, and the Constitutional Court — are very weak. The judges of 
the Constitutional Court, for example, are reappointed by the president every four years and 
consequently, are hardly able to exercise any independence. Nor does the People's Assembly 
have power to challenge the executive. All laws emanate from Asad's ofiBce and they are 
virtually never blocked, or even amended, by the Assembly. 

In practice, the president's power is almost unlimited, extending from direct control of 

the mass media to life and death over political prisoners. Asad names all the ministers and 
changes them at will. He appoints judges and can name anyone to preside over the Special 
Security Courts. He nominates the prime minister, who is the martial law governor and whose 
powers of censorship and arrest are, in turn, very broad. In addition, Asad is said to directiy 
control all appmntments to .sensitive military and security posts. 

Apart from his formal powers, Asad holds a number of other important posts, notably 
Secretary-General of the Ba^ Party and Chairman of the Progressive National Front His 
appointees select all candidates for party office. The president controls the election of delegates 
to the party congresses in a similar fashion. Even at the height of the opposition movement, 
when Asad's critics took over many Syrian institutions, the Ba'th stayed firmly under his control. 
By 1985, the party had become so supine that delegates to the Eightii Regional Congress asked 
Asad to direcdy appoint all ninety members of the Party's Central Ck>mmittee. At the previous 
Congress, these members had been elected.^^ 

An American political scientist described the scene: 

The standing ovation which greeted [Asad's] entrance was immediately broadcast 
to the most remote corners of Syria by a platoon of television cameras. These 
cameras carefully framed the president against a backdrop of gigantic wall- 
banners, which proclaimed him "leader of the struggle, diampion of stead&stness 
and confrontation."...The congress opened with a long address by President Asad 
devoted mainly to foreign affairs. He spelled out Syria's policies toward 
Palestinian autonomy, Arab unity and socialist solidarity with a precision that left 
little room for debate. In the following days, when the Contra! Committee 
presented a detailed report on this subject; there was no dissent and litde serious 
discussion. Instead, the regime's smnoe was simply rubber-stamped according to 
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the traditional ritual: one delegate after the other took the podium to g^ory in 
Syria's "eternal miinon" and to praiie the achievements of "the champira 
leader."" 

Not only is Asad's hold over the party and state firm, it is also very personal. Key field 

commanders in the army report directly to the president rather than through a chain of 
command to the chief of staff and the defense minister. The same is true in the security 
services. Communications, censorship, economic affairs, and foreign relations are all said to 
matk the same way. Such personal governance has sapped the rule of law and made Asad's 
• deqiotism possible. Loyalty has become more important than legality. 

When Asad delegates authority, it is often to family meml)ers. His brother Rifat, a 
leaduig figure in the Ba'th Regional Command and chief of the Defense Brigades, was the 

second most powerful person in Syria for many years. Though now living in exile in Paris and 
Maiiiella, Spain, Rifat still holds the post of Vice President for Defense and Security Afl^rs. 

Other fiimily members in sensitive political posts include an in-law, *Adnan Makhlu^ [ 

head of the Presidential Guard, and a son, Basil Asad, a security officer who is being groomed , 
as a successor to his father. Another of Asad's brothers, Jamil, has been political boss of the port 
city of Lataqia and chief organizer of the 'Alawi community. Jamil's son Fawwaz serves as an 
intelligence c^cial in Lataqia. A number of top people — including security chiefs 'Ali Duba, 
'Ali Haydar, Shafiq Fayad, Ghazi Kan'an, and Mu'in Nassif — are cousins or have joined their 
children in marriage to the Asad family. 

In recent years, this legal and personal dominance has been augmented by a carefully i 

developed personality cult. Asad's image appears everywhere: on the walls of public buildings, 
on trudu, trains and busses, in offices, shops and schools — even in private homes. In some 
. images he wears military commando gear, in others, civilian dress; sometimes he is stem, at 
other times, smiling avunculaiiy. Much is made of his name, which means "lion" in Arabic and 
connotes strength and dignity. The symbol is of especial significance in Syria where icons of 
lions in ancient art symbolized rulers and their power. In Hama, two large lion statues watch 
over the main street just opposite the Ba'th Party headquarters; a not-so-subtie reminder of who 
isindunge. 

Almost every major meeting and congress, including international meetings held in 
Syria, are hdd "under the patronage" of Asad.** Public statements refer to him with slogans ■ 
■like "leader of our people's and struggling party's march." Official newspaper editorials hope 
"that we may better apply the directives of Leader Comrade President Hafez Asad, Party 
Secretary-General and President of the Republic." 

Ambitious officials and journalists quote Asad frequently, while Information Ministry 
officials suggest to visiting journalists that he is a modern-day Saladin. His name appears on 
plaques dedicating hundreds of public buildings and public squares. There is Lake Asad and 
the Asad Library. And in recent years, his statues have taken prominent positions in the public 
squares of every dty. 

Today, even though his likenesses are everywhere, Asad himself is rarely seen in public. 
Some say his poor health keeps him isolated, but parades and mass rallies have never been hu 
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style for he has never been a diarinnatic figure. When he does appear in public, there are no 
delirious masses sudi as those which used to greet Egyptian prerident 'Abd al-Nasir. 

Even the casual visitor to Syria can tell that Asad is not the object of universal adulation. 
Why else would die imposing statue of the Hero-Comrade-lhresident located in a square near 
the center of Aleppo need to be surrounded by barbed wire?^ 

Attempts to develop this personality cult are not sophisticated. Public comments critical 
of Asad — or any comment or representation which does not present him as a strong and wise 
fether-figure — are not permitted. Each week in primary school, a specially-trained teacher 
leads students in songs praising Asad, and students are taught to applaud when his name is 
spoken.^^ A teacher from Der'a reported that when any instructor enters the classroom in her 
primary school, the students stand and chant: 'Our Chief Forevor: Hafez Asad."^ 

A Syrian cartoonist reported that no cartoon of Asad, no matter how flattering, has ever 
appeared in the Syrian press.^^ The media may not even hint that he might be responsible 
for any problems; foolish ministers, corrupt dvil servants, or a lax and ungrateful public cause 
all errors, according to the Syrian press. Progress, as Tishrin is wont to assert, "requires that 
every one of us fully grasp President Asad's directives, which are the basis of our future 
action."^^ Not surprisingly, Asad's own guard sometimes refer to him as al-muqaddas — the 
sanctified. 



The Ba*th Party^^ 

Both in law and in practice, the Ba'th Party u an important force in the Syrian political 

scene. As we have seen, the Syrian constitution gives the party a "leadership" role and refers 
to it as a "vanguard party in society and state." The constitution also provides for the party's 
highest body, the Regional Command, to nominate the President of the Republic. 

The Arab Ba'th Socialist Party was founded in 1943 by three Syrian intellectuals.^^ Its 
ideology combines support for pan-Arab unity, renaissance {ba'th means rebirth or resurrection), 
and socialism. The party's slogan "Freedom, Unity, Socialism" sums it up. A map of the Arab 
world, displayed in the party logo, signifies the quest for Arab unity, a drive with strong 
hisKn^cal roots in Syria. 

Before gaining power, the party was one of several on the secular left, where it competed 
with communists and Nanrists. It fiiced &r larger parties of the center-right, dominated by 
landlords and merchants, and, of course, the right-wing Muslim Brotheriiood. 

The Ba'th founders hoped the party would spread throughout the region and unify an 

Arab world humiliated and divided by colonialism. Var years, the party had both a "National" 

(i.e. Arab-wide) and "Regional" (i.e. Syrian) Command structure. However, where the 
ideological commitment to Arab unity has been strong, the practical results have been meager. 
As the union with Egypt failed, so did efforts to unite with the Iraqi regime, the only other 
Ba'thists ui power. The two countries might have been an Arab powerhouse, but for the &ct 
that the Syrian and Iraip parties have oftni prelected and financed each others* opposition. 
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As for socialism, it became an Important aspect of the part/s outlook, though more at 

a level of sentiment than of a clearly-defined program. Once in power, the Ba'thist 
governments did nationalize industry, banking, trade and some land. And in the late 1960's, ' 
die regime's socialist rhetoric, and even practice, took on a more serious air. Since Hafez Asad's - 
Xoireciive Mpwment,' however, both the party and government have downplayed sodalism. 
Although the public sector sdll dominates the economy, private enterprise has been quiedy 
encouraged. 

The Syrian Ba^di attracted a following among teachers and students (including military 

cadets) in the 1940's and '50*s, but its membership remained small and its electoral successes 
meager. Its rise to power owed everything to the small circle of Ba'thist military officers, 
including Ha^z Asad, a former air force commander, who seized power in 1963. From then 
until the coup of Salah Jadid in 1966, the "civilian wing" of the party may have held important 
posts, but real power remained in the hands of the military officers. Since then, the military | 
wing's dominance has continued to grow, even though many of the party's leading figures and ; 
most government ministers are civilians. j 

Only about one thousand to two thousand people belonged to the Ba'th Party when it i 
came to power; membership now numbers around 250,000 or about one in every twenty Syrian 
adults.^' Those who want to get ahead in Syria are under pressure to join the party and may 
be threatened, denied jobs or promotions, or reasagned to undesirable posts if they refuse. 
Teachers, doctcnrs, professors, and journalists all told Middle East Watch of such pressures.^* 
Application forms for many jobs, including most jobs in the state sector, include a question about ' 
party affiliation.^^ < 

Though the party is the democratic face of the regime, it does not function 
democratically. Rather than being a vehicle for control of the government, orders come down 
firom the top and the party serves to mobilize and control the population. During Asad's rule, i 
fisr all his emphasis on elections, democracy has actually decreased within the party. While the | 
lower ranks of the leadership had been elected prior to 1971, since then they have been j 
appointed firom above. As one expert describes it, the party leadership: 

.^wields extensive powers to dissolve lower-level leadership organs and call for 
new elections, to discipline and purge members for "deviation" fi"om party goals 
or bad conduct and in "emergencies" to suspend the rules and review all 
membership.^ 

Asad and his close advisors within the party and security apparatus carefully stage- 
manage the party congresses and determine their conclusions in advance. At most, they allow ' 
delegates to vent complaints about corruption and incompetence. Asad ritually obliges by \ 
letting up investigations and punishing officials whose cases are particularly egregious. But 
such are the limits of popular control in the Ba'thist system. 

€hi the other hand, the regime uses the party as an Insorument to gather infinrmation 
about more serious dissenL Every party member is expected to participate in the network by 

passing along information to party superiors. This system, larger than the most powerful 
security agencies, allows the party to monitor hundreds of organizations and thousands of small 
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towns and villages. Hie intelligence center of the party, the Bureau of State Security, 
orchestrates this system.'^ 

But the intelligence role of the party should not be exaggerated. The overwhelming 
majority of members join because of opportunism or pressure, so they are not strongly 
conunitted either to the party or the regime. It remsuns, however, one of the regime's most 
important listening posts. 

The party also plays an important role in censorship. The Office for the TVaining of 
Cadres, now headed by Ahmad Dargham, censors publications in all the most sensitive areas: 
politics, religion, and ideology.'^ Books in particular must pass here for inspection, but 
Dareham has defined his portfolio broadly and intervenes in many other areas of intellectual 



The regime also uses the party to control practically all institutions in the country, 
including trade unions, sports clubs, women's associations, peasants unions, associadons of artists, 
writers, and so on."^ 

The party is especially active in training youth and students. As Asad asserted in a recent 
speech: "Our youth have been brought up to believe in the principles of the Arab Ba'th 
Socialist Party ."^^ If they don't believe, it's not for lack of effort by the Ba'thists. The party 
sponsors a large organization — the Revolutionary Youth Federation [Ittihad al-Shabiba al- 
Thawra] — to recruit and indoctrinate young people ages 12 to 18. Regular meetings, special 
summer training camps, and other activities prepare youth for party membership and set their 
sights on an evoitual jdaoe in the Eegime.oE it& security organs.. 

The party also sponsors the compulsory Ba'th Vanguard Organization [Munathama 
Talai'a al-Ba'th] for youngsters six to eleven years of age. Twice a week, special teachers give 
children in this age group ideological instruction in die schools. They must memorize and 
recite party slogans, including homages to Hafez Asad. The head student in any class wears a 
red arm band marked with white letters with the word muraqib (observer), and is expected to 
report on all the other students. Observations might include unacceptable polidcal behavior 
such as the failure to repeat party slogans with sufficient enthusiasm. 



The National Progressive Front 

When Hafez Asad came to power, he promised to broaden the polidcal base of the 

regime by bringing several opposition parties into a governing coalition with the Ba'th. After 
negotiations with other parties, the National Progressive Front — a grouping of five 
parties — was announced on March 7, 1982. Asad serves as its chairman and the Ba'th, with a 
majority of the seats on its Central Command, is its leading force. 

The Front brought together the principal parties of the secular left: the Communist 
Party, which dates back to the 1930's, and three more recent, Nasirist pardes. But soon a 
majority in these parties deserted to rejoin the opposition. This gravely weakened the Front's 
lesso* parties and left them only marginally able to help "broaden" the base of the regime. By 
opting for legality and participation in the government, the Front parties gave up much of their 
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indqpoidence; including didr atnlity to criddze the Ba'th. As Communist Party leader Yusuf 
Faisal recently told Kuwait's aUWatan: 



We are allied with the ruling Arab Socialist Ba'th Party not only on foreign 
policy but on all social issues. As long as there are social, peasant and worker 

organizations afUliated with the Ba'th Party, the interests of the broad masses are 
unlikely to be overlooked. We only criticize negative points — ^and they are 
legion — but not from a posture of "antagonism."^® 

Communist leader Khalid Bakdash told the same reporter that his party and all the others in 
the Front are "nationalist parties and not against the regime."^' Such a tame posture has been 
hard for the party leadership to sell to the rank-and-file, and all the parties in the Front 
continue to lose membership. 

Belonging to a party in the ruling "coalition" holds none of the perks of Ba'th Party 
membership and many serious liabilities. Several rank and file members of Front parties told 
Middle East Watch that their parties feel compelled to praise Hafez Asad even louder and in 
a more servile way than the Ba'th itself TTieir parties cannot hold public meetings or any kind 
of public event. Their newspapers cannot be sold on newsstands. They cannot establish youth 
federations, women's groups or any kind of party-related organization which might compete 
with the Ba'th-controlled 'mass organizations." And party members are discriminated against 
in employment if they openly dedare their affiliation.'^ fronically, the parties of the Front 
do not even have a formal legal existence. Unlike most officially-sponsored organizations, they 
have never received official authorization. 

Under these conditions, the Front is largely a sham. Its Central Command rarely meets. 
It has no real role in forming policy, planning or any other exercise of political power. In 
elections to the People's Assembly, the regime sees to it that a few leading people from the Front 
parties are elected as token representatives. In the 1985 legislative elections, for example, these \ 

parties claimed about 16 percent of the seats in the People's Assembly. Asad has also named ' 
a few people from these parties as government ministers in lesser posts over the years,*^ but , 
all are loyal Asad allies. They hardly symbolize "pluralism" in Syria. ; 



The Opposition 

As of late 1989, at least twelve Syrian opposition parties operated outside the Front, < 
including the Mudim Brothers and a variety of secular left and nationalist parties: Ba'thists, , 
Nasirists, and communists.^^ Ten of the twelve were officially outlawed. The two opposition 
parties tolerated by the government, the Arab Socialist Union (ASU), originally a member of the 
Fhmt, and die Workers' Revolutionary Party (WRP), are both very small, riddled with 
intelligence stgents, and politically irrelevant.^ 

The eight other parties of the secular opposition make various claims about their 
sfinength and eflfectiveness. They have all undergone splits and have built alliances to reduce , 
their vulnerability.^ All share two things: opposition to Asad and reprisals from his regime. 
The government considers membership in an opposition party cause for imprisonment and 
torture, as we shall see in chapter five.^ Security forces have frequendy arrested, interrogated 
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and imprisoned people merely for possessing the parties' literature, or indicating sympathy for 
their position.^ 

With the exception of the Muslim Brothers, most of these parties were tolerated to some 
degree during much of the 1960*8 and *7(ys. At that time, there were relatively few political 
prisoners, and the parties could function semi-legally and openly. During the Jadid period, a 
communist was named Minister of Communications and veteran Communist Party leader Khalid 
Bakdash returned to Syria after eight years of exile. Though the Communist Party remained 
illegal, it was persecuted less than in the '50*s, during the military dictatorships and the union 
with Egypt. 

The main exception to this tolerance was in Asad's treatment of opposition within the 
Ba'th Party. When Asad came to power, he was especially harsh toward his Ba'thist predecessors 
and imprisoned hundreds; first in a series of arrests and trials in the early 1970*8, then, in 
^ another wave in 1975. 

As the opposition movement gained momentum in the late 1970's, Asad cracked down 
on all opposition groups. In waves of arrests that hit all the main groups and caught many ofiT 

guard, the regime imprisoned dozens of leaders and top cadres, especially in 1980. Continuing 
waves of arrests thereafter decimated the parties. Some one thousand to two thousand party 
members have been arrested and badly treated each year since 1984 (before then, the number 
was even lai^ger). Today, an estimated fourteen hundred political prisoners sit in long-term 
confinement because of then* afiBliation with the secular opposition.^^ 

The regime ha& treated the Islamic Muslim Brothers even more harshly. Given the. 
violent methods of some Islamists, tou^ law enfbrcement was to be expected. However, the 
regime struck at the Brothers not only witii Any, but with a complete disregard for the rule of 
law. 

In the late 1970's, it began to identify the Brothers as a creature of fordgn enemies.^ 

A typical statement, issued by the National Progressive Front, called the Brothers "an armed 
gang, which has sold itself to the devil and is utilizing its resources to serve the nation's 
enemies." It also spoke of "onslaughts by the forces of darkness and malice and the agents of 
Israeli and VS. intelligence."*' In fiut, some bcdaat of the Brothers did receive outside 
su pport — mainly from Ira^ Jordan and die PLO — but the movement drew most of its strength 
from within Syria. 

On July 7, 1980, the regime issued a law which not only banned the Muslim Brothers 
but made membership, even former membership, a capital offense. The law offered a one- 
month period of amnesty — later lengthened by 20 days — for members to renounce their ties. 
This law aroused a great deal of criticism from both the Syrian opposition and from 

international legal and human rights advocates. Retroactive laws are banned by the U.N. 

Covenant on Civil and Political Rights (Article 15-1), of which Syria is a party, and such laws 
are not acceptable under Syria's own constitution (Article 30), legal codes, or traditions. But 
such criticisms made no difference to the Asad regime. According to official sources, about a 
thousand people took advantage of die amnesty. After that; die regime began to hunt down the 
Brothers with litde regard for evidence and even less for due process. 
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Even before the law had been passed, the regime had set up special courts to bring 

Muslim Brothers to trial. It also set up loyal militia to reinforce the police and security services. 
In August, it published a new regulation requiring owners of buildings to identify their tenants; 
a requirement aimed specifically at hunting out Islamic followers. 

According to eyewitness accounts given to Middle East Watch, security forces stopped 
people in the street and hauled them away to prison on the mere suspicion of connection to the 
Muslim Brothers. Many were then summarily executed, either in detention facilities or in 
prisons, ^psrently not all were executed, however, for the prisons filled with as many as five 
thousand prisoners suspected of some Islamic connection. 

In January 1985, the Ministry of Interior announced a special pardon for members of 
'Adnan 'Uqla's Fighdng Vanguard Organization — the most militant of the armed 
Islamists — who had agreed to lay down their arms and reconcile themselves to the regime. A 
few came back from exile, but not many. Several hundred were released from prison. But 
twenty-five hundred or more Islamists remained behind bars and arrests continued. The regime 
Still treats die Brothers more ruthlosly than any other political group, with the result that it has 
e£Bxtively crushed their political power. 

Every once in a while, when the regime feels a need to improve its democratic image at 
home and abroad, it circulates rumors that it plans to "broaden the Front* and release 

opposition political prisoners. Emissaries of the regime approach leaders in exile and invite 
them to come home and cooperate with Asad. Hope is kindled temporarily, but in fkct nothing 
. changes and a harsh policy towards the opposidon continues. 

£lectioiiS 

From 1963 until 1970, the Ba'thist regimes held no government elections at all. 

However, when Hafez Asad took power, he promised that his Corrective Movement would 
install a new "popular democracy" with elections as one of its hallmarks. From then on, there 
has been no slK>rtage of elections. First, there was a presidential election, ratifying Asad as head 
of state by a percent majority on March 1, 1971. Then, following in rapid succession were 

a referendum on unification with Egypt, Libya and Sudan that was never consummated 
(September 1, 1971); elections to local (muhafaza, or governorate) councils (March 3-4, 1972); 
a constitutional referendum (March 12, 1973), and legislative elections (May 25, 1973). 

Like the presidential referendum, these other exercises in popular democracy yielded 
predictable results. Though thousands had rioted against the proposed constitution, it was 
approved by 97.6 percent. The unification referendum likewise chalked up a victory of 96.4 
percent. 

The 1973 legislative elections may have been slightly freer of tampering than the three 
refierenda. Hie non-Ba'th parties in the National Progressive Front still enjoyed rendual 
independence at the time and Asad was interested in giving these first legislative elections an 

appearance of real choice. But after a moderately lively campaign, the results appeared 
fraudulent. Only 16 percent of the seats went to non-Ba'th Front candidates. This result soon 
led to splits in the Front parties. By the late 1970's, after further electoral disillusionment, few 
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still believed that Syrian elections oCEered a choice. As French expert Elisabeth Picard wrote at 
the time: 

By effectively eliminating opponents and tightly controlling the voting process, 
the regime has assured itself in most cases a nearly absolute viitory. But the 
level of voter parddpation — sometimes less than 10 percent and rarely more 
than 50 percent — shows the disaffecdon of the population towards electoral 
practices that fool no one.^^ 

The regime now stages periodic elections: for the People's Assembly every four years, 
for the Muhafaza Councils every four years, and for the Presidency every seven years. 
According to the Interior Ministry, in the 1985 presidential elections 99.97 percent of all votes 
were cast for Hafez Asad; in the whole country only 376 people cast a "no" balloL^^ 

There are many non-governmental elections as well: for Ba'th Party officers and 
Congress delegates, and for officers in the trade unions and other organizations, including the 
Writers' Union. These elections rarely offer voters a meaningful choice. The only exception 
was the voting in the professional associations and mass organizations during the opposition 
movement in 1978 and 1979. With a real opposition slate, in some cases not a single Ba'th 
candidate won office. Of course, quite a few of those winning candidates are now in exile, in 
jail or dead. Since then, organizational elections have returned to their predictable course.** 

Parliamentary elections have never offered a surprise, but results from one election to 
another do shift, apparently reflecting the regime's changing strategy of co-option, rather than 
changes in actual voting patterns. Far more independents won seats in the People's Assembly : 
■ elections of 1986, for instance, than in 1982. The results of presidential referenda, on the other 
hand, are always monotonously regular. After his 99.2 percent victory in 1971, Asad won in 
1978 by 99.6 percent, and then in 1985 by 99.9 percent 

Election campaigns are very tame. Since there is no opposition press and no legal 

possibility for an unofficial election meeting, the only issues raised are such time-honored stand- 
bys as the need to fight corruption and the battle against inflation and food costs. Foreign 
policy only comes up when candidates want to arouse patriotism. 

Not surprisingly, voter turnout for elections is small; so small that in recent years the 
regime has several times added an additional day (this happens by law when turnout is less than 
51 percent on regular election day). Officials admit a relatively low participation rate: 42 
pen»nt for the 1986 legislative elections, for instance, and mudi less in urban districts.^ But 
independent observers have said that turnout is actually much lower, noting that many polling 
places are nearly empty on election days.^ 

Voter apathy reflects firustration and fear. A well-known Syrian writer told Middle East 

Watch that he crossed out all the top names on the electoral list in March 1986 as a protest 
Shortly after leaving the polling place, an intelligence service summoned him for interrogation. 
It seems that an agent or informer had observed what he had done. He was told he would be 
forgiven if he cooperated. When he refused, he was put in prison, where he remained for over 
two years.** 
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4 

The Security Services or M ukhabarat 



Hie Syrian political police or intelligence services — known in Arabic as 
W HMa bttnt^—hxvc their roots in the French Mandate. The central government agency at the 
time was a security and propaganda department called the Special Services. Its powerful 
Intelligence Service [Service des Renseignements] formed the "cornerstone of the French 
administration."^ Subject to little legal restraint, the Service used detention without trial, 
torture, and summary execution, setting grim precedents for the post-colonial fiiture. 

After independence, political instability and foreign intervention set the stage for an 
expanded intelligence system. Shortly after Husni Zaim's 1949 CIA-backed coup, the new 
military leader centralized police and gendarmerie under the army, oudawed political parties, 
imposeid press censorship and enlarged the mukhabarat.' Za'im did not remain long in power, 
but his successors, especially Col. Adib Shuhakli, continued the same trend. 

By the mid-1950's, although Syria had returned to civilian rule. Military Intelligence had 
become the paramount security agency. Led by Col. 'Abd al-Hamid Sarraj, Military Intelligence 
gained a reputation for ruthless efficiency and wielded considerable influence over the 
governments of the day. When Syria united with Egypt in 1958, President 'Abd al-Nasir named 
Sarraj Minisiar of the Interior for the Syrian "region," widi responsibility for coordinating 
intelligmce operations. Railing against "reactionaries," "provindalists," and other "opportunists," 
Sarraj gave the mukhabarat wide authority to stamp out the opposition — especially 
communists — and to practice torture regularly for the first time since independence.^ 

After coming to power in 1963, the Ba'thist military regime relied on the mukhabarat 
to consolidate its rule. During the Jadid period in the late 1960*s, security chief 'Abd al-Karim 
al-Jundi, head of the Ba'th Party's Bureau of National Security, intimidated the country with 
abducdons auid torture. British author Patrick Seale, describing al-Jundi's "penchant for 
sruelty/ toM of the consequences of gossiping about the fearsome security chief: 

When he heard that a group of lawyers and other professional men had gossiped 
about him at a private gathering, he moved to arrest them, forcing several to flee 
on foot to Lebanon where they remained out of harm's way until his down&ll.'' 

Though al-Jundi's Security Bureau ruled supreme, Military Intelligence remained 
powerful. PoHtical Security, another important agency, monitored opposition parties and 
movements. Hafez Asad controlled a fourth security service — ^Air Force Intelligence — while 
Col. 'Ali Haydar took charge of the newly-created Special Forces, a military unit with 
intelligence missions.^ Shielded by the State of Emergency and the newly-created security 
courts, these agencies carried out their work with litde restraint. 

Following his 1970 coup, Hafez Asad further enlarged the intelligence services and 
brought their chiefs into the inner councils of state. As a military man, he favored military 
agendes such as MSUtary Intelligence and Air Force Intelligence. In 1971, he also set up a new 
paramilitary agency — the Defense Brigades — under his brother Rif at. Originally intended to 
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protect government buildings against military coups, the Brigades soon won broad authority and 
built up a powerful intelligence branch. By the late '70's, they nundbered more than ten 
thousand men, mostly heavily-armed commandos. Their bullying manner and reputation for 
violence and corruption made the Brigades the most hated and feared of all the security forces. 

In 1976, Asad set up a second praetorian guard under a relative by marriage, Adnan 
Makhluf. This agency, known as the Presidential Guard, was charged with Asad's direct 
personal security. It, too, rapidly grew to ten thousand or more, and included both paramilitary 
and intelligence branches. 

Asad's security system was built on three pillars: the traditional mukhabarat such as 
Polidcal Security and Military Intelligence; the newer praetorian units such as the Special 
t Forces, Defense Brigades, and Presidential Guard which mixed commando and intelligence 
functions; and special "political" military units, notably the Third Armored Division. All these 
- v-<» agencies and their powerful subdivisions are coordinated through the Presidential Security 
Council, formed by Asad in the mid-1970's. 

Syria's intervention in Lebanon, which began in 1975, accelerated the development of 
special commando forces and accustomed them to mass operations against civilian populations. 
When popular support for the domestic Syrian opposition peaked in the late 1970's — and as 
the Isbunists' use of violence intensified — diese commandos and their intelligence counterparts 
acquired unprecedented power to hound and destroy the enemies of the regime using mass 
arrests, torture of prisoners, collective punbhment, and summary executions. 

V^th the opposition crowed, state viicrfencrfaas^alsated'^iOTdim'^nna smce 1982, though 
it continues at a very high level in Lebanon. The Asad regime is no longer immediately at risk, 

but it has nevertheless maintained the extraordinary power and extensive apparatus of the 
security forces. Over the years, individual agencies have waxed and waned, chiefs have come 
and gone, and targets have varied. But the system has endured and remains central to Asad's 
rule. 



The Security Services Today 

Currently, some fifteen security agencies are at work in Syria. All of them are relatively 
independent of one another, with separate administrative departments and their own chiefs 
.reporting direcdy to the president. All gather information and do surveillance. To varying 
degrees, they aho make arresti, interrogate prisoners and supervise incarceration. Some have 
high-level "assets" in the mass media, the "popular organizations," the universities, and 
government ministries. 

These agencies, not the regular police, deal with all political cases. And they handle all 
phases of such cases, from first investigation, through imprisonment, to surveillance after 
release. Ex-detainees who become informers usually report to the same agency that first 

arrested them. 

Agencies overlap extensively, but they also specialize in different missions. Air Force 
Intelligence is known for its covert operations in foreign countries. Military Intelligence for its 
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imponaat role in LdMuion, Political Security for its close watch on the universities and the 

parties of the left, Palestine Branch for its control over Palestinians and Jews, and Special Forces 
for its role as shock troops in civil disturbances. 

These agendes have virtually unlimited authori^ to carry out arrests, searches, 

interrogation, and detention. Since 1980, virtually none of the thousands of persons they have 
imprisoned for political reasons has had a trial. 

Over the years, the mukhabarat have arrested, jailed and mistreated Syrians of all classes, 

religions and political persuasions — without exception. Since the agencies fi-equently arrest 
military officers, government employees, and security personnel, it appears that the regime fears 
threats from within as much as threats from without. 

The security agencies are more than an arm of government. Their chiefs (virtually all 
'Alawi military officers), belong to the regime's inner circle, along with heads of key army units 
stationed near the capital. This inner circle has held power longer — ^and is more 
p ower f ul — than the Council of Ministers, where civilians and non-'/Uawis are more in 
evidence.^ 

Gen. Shaflq Fayadh, a cousin of the president who has been commander of the Army's 
Third Armored IMvision for nearly two decades, is an important member of this group. His unit 
was one of the first to go into Lebanon in 1976, it occupied Aleppo in 1980 and helped put 
down the Hama rising in 1982. Stationed near the capital, it guards Asad against potential 
coup-makers. Along with Fayadh, security chieB who have been longtime members of the inner 
drde includes 'Ali Haydar, head of the Special Forces from 1968 to 1988; 'Ali Duba, head of 
Military Intelligence; and Muhammad al-Khuly, head of Air Force Intelligence for more than 
twen^ years and now head of the Presidential Security Council.^ 

Today, over fifty thousand persons work for the Syrian security services, including the 

military and paramilitary branches, and some estimates run three times as high.® Fifty 
thousand is a very large number for Syria, representing one person in 240. Proportionately- 
sized forces in the U.S. would employ over one million people. 

Although the actual cost is buried in the official budget, the mukhabarat weigh heavily 
on the Syrian treasury. By some estimates, as much as a third of the military budget is devoted 
to intelligence. That would come to about $750 million per year — or about five percent of 
Syria's Orou National Product.^** Because of the current economic crisis, the regime has 

reduced military spending, and it has been under pressure to reduce security costs as well. By 
1990, the army had already pared away two divisions, but most observers think the security 
agencies will be last to feel deep cuts. 

Rewards and Corruption 

The high cost of the security forces comes not only firom their large size but also fit>m 

the generous benefits the regime provides to ensure loyalty. Security personnel live well by 
Syrian standards. Their pay is higher than equivalently ranked civil servants and military 
personnel. They also get special loans and housing subsidies, travel allowances, priority access 
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to public transportation, access to duty-firee stores, and other privileges. Most o£Bcers also have 
their own discretionary funds and can ute low-level employees as personal servants." 

Security employees also make money selling favors. Many Syrians testified to Middle 
East Watch about mukhabarat officers demanding money for prison visits, exit visas, permits, 
and authorizations of all kinds. Impoverished Kurdish refugees have paid hundreds of dollars 
for passports, and desperate families in Lebanon have shelled out thousands of dollars for prison 
visits. Mukhabarat officials extort especially large sums when wealthy businessmen need favors, 
such as import licenses.^' liking the practice a step further, RiPat al-Asad is said to have 
made millions of dollars throuj^ a "protection" scheme in which he demanded a share of profits 
firom large businesses. 

Middle East Watch also heard complaints that security officers have seized for their own 

use apartments and houses owned by Syrian political 6migr6s. Plunder by Syrian security 
personnel in Lebanon is especially common, with apartments, furniture, and automobiles 
reported as favorite booty. Lebanese sometimes refer to Rif at as "King of the Oriental Carpets" 
because of his reputation for confiscating these prized objects, sometimes with the help of his 
personal Lebanese militia, the Fursan <U-*Arab [Arab Knights], often known as the "Hnk 
Panthers."^' 

Syrian security chie& have been deeply involved in the black market. Rif at openly 
establbhed a market in Damascus called the "Soldiers' Suq" which sold goods smuggled from 
Lebanon or stolen from the state. Trucks of the Defense Brigades or the Third Division 
often travelled the route from Beirut to Damascus loaded with contraband. 

The "Soldiers' Suq" closed after RiPat's exile and smuggling by security forces is less 

flagrant today, but it continues to be big business. Rumors and occasional press articles suggest 
that security chiefs have made fortunes selling arms, stolen automobiles, and Lebanese drugs.^^ 
The bet that their income is fiur above their salaries is evident in the sumptuous houses, large 
landholdings, luxurious cars, and lavish &mily weddings they enjoy. 

Competition versus Centralization 

Asad has built his security system with a large number of overlapping services. He thus 
prevents anyone from accumulating too much power and assures his access to many different 
information channels. He also orders agencies to watch each other. It is a costly exercise, but 
tiie mutual suspicion and "competition" gives Asad complete control. 

Different paramilitary agencies have counteracted each other in coup attempts. In 
March 1984, during the president's illness, RiPat used his Defense Brigades in a bid for power. 
When his armor and commandos moved on Damascus, he was confironted by the Special Forces, 
the Third Division, and the Presidential Guard; all loyal to the president. Eventually, realizing 
he could not win, Rif at stood down in &vor of his brother. 

Throughout the 1970's and «urly 1980^s, the agencies struggled with one another for 

influence and power. Sometimes, one mukhabarat would search for a person already arrested 
by another or several agencies would search separately for the same parson. Syrians told Middle 
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East Watch of occasions when two teams arrived simultaneously from different agencies. While 
they heatedly disputed the other's right to make the arrest, their quarry managed to escape.^' 

Somedme in the mid-1980's, Asad decided to impose greater central control, or at least 
better coordination, by strengthening the Presidential Intelligence Committee [Lajna al- 
Mukhabarat al-Riasiya] and reducing other agencies' autonomy. The anarchy that prevailed 
until the early 1980's is now past, so that multiple hunts for wanted persons, for instance, are 
no longer common. Interrogation is also more coordinated, with interrogation "committees" 
drawn from several agencies for important prisoners. 

One sign of inter-agency cooperation was the massive wave of arrests that began in ' 
September 1987 and lasted until February 1988. Four security services — Political Security, 
Internal Security, Air Force Intelligence, and Military Intelligence — joined together, jailing as | 

many as two thousand people from various left-wing parties. It was the first time in many years ' 
that several agencies had carried out such a sweep. 



Guards and Guard Duty 

Within Syria, security services are most visible guarding powerful people and important 
public buildings. During the period from 1978 to 1982, when the Islamic opposition carried 
out assassinations and car bombings, the regime gready increased the number of these guards. 
Damascus in particular was swarming with them. 

In 1982, French scholar Michel Seurat commented that a person's power in Syria could 

be measured by the number of his guards: the president had 12,000; heads of the security ' 
services had 60 each; the head oial-Ba'th, the party newspaper, 28; while just four were assigned . 
to the Dean of the Dental School. Another indication could be read in where they were posted. 
Near a person's home, wrote Seurat: "Do the guards occupy a simple doorway, the sidewralk in ; 
front of a building, or is the endre street blocked ofi?'^^ 

When the Iranian Foreign Minister came to Damascus to meet with several high-ranking 
Syrians, reported Seurat, "Nine altogether sat down at the table, but since each had brought . 
with him his personal bodyguard, no less than 300 people arrived in the neighborhood and 
tramped around near the restaurant."^^ 

« During that period, many lesser streets in Damascus were dosed off entirely to protect \ 

die residences of important persons. Public buildings, depending on their significance, were ; 
often protected by two dozen guards or more. For the most important buildings, the ' 
mukhidnrat built concrete barriers at the outer edge of the sidewalk to prevent any vehicle from ' 
a|^piroadung. 

Today, far fewer streets are closed off. After Rifat's exile in 1984, many streets in the , 
capital were reopened, and people can go out at night without fear of encountering the tough . 
commandos of the Defense Brigades. But many bsurriers remain. No one can walk along the . 

sidewalk past the Central Bank, for example, or get anywhere near the headquarters of Air \ 
Force Intelligence. Abu Zar Street, near the Central Bank, is closed off to traffic. And near . 
Amawyin Circle, where the Air Force General Staff and the Regional Command are located, the 
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avenue narrows firom two lanes to one to make room for heavy barriers on each side. The area 
-around the presidential palace is, of course, the most heavily protected, but one encounters 
forbidden streets, security patrols and guards with submachine guns on almost any walk through 
the city. 

For buildings of lesser importance, where the mukhabarat never constructed barriers, 
guards stand watch to prevent an unauthorized approach or parking, waving away even 
pedestrians. At the entrances to the university, mukhabarat agents check student identification 
cards. And along the downtown sidewalks, patrols of security agents in commando fetigues 
stride in twos and threes. More than nine years after the regime crushed the opposition, 
security-consdous Damascus still has an edgy feel. 

The Infomumt System and Surveillance 

The Syrian mukhabarat's informers are ubiquitous. No one knows how many there are 
altogether, but knowledgeable Syrians guess in the tens of thousands. Some are paid, full-time 
employees, but many others are part-timers, or paid occasionally. Some are simply expected to 
pass along information by virtue of their jobs, government posts or party affiliation. Finally, 
many become informers involuntarily after threats and torture. The net result is a society 
riddled with informers. Not surprisingly, Syrians are therefore extremely conscious that 
anything they say or do may become known to the authorities. 

According to knowledgeable Syrians who spoke to Middle East Watch, in order to drive 
a taxi in Damascus, one must agree to cooperate with the security agencies and pass along 
infonnation. The same is true of many people in other occupations well-placed for observation: 

journalists, waiters, hotel personnel, bus station employees, street vendors, real estate brokers, 
and travel agents.^^ The mukhabarat also insure that informers are present on university 
campuses, in youth groups, in factories — everywhere Syrians get together. The following story 
istyfncah 

Five of us at the university got together one night for a discussion. We talked 
fi-eely about the situation in the country and I was particularly outspoken in 
criticizing the reg^e. The very next day I was called in by the mukhabarat 
They warned me I was going to get into trouble. Obviously, one of my comrades 
was an informer.^ 

Such experiences are so common that Syrians are cautious when they speak about politics. In 
spite of their renovmed hospitality, they are understandably careful about what they say to 
strangers. 

Syrians generally discuss politics only among &mily and friends. Here, political 

discourse can be quite lively. But care is taken. It is understood that a gathering must remain 
small so it will not be taken to be a meeting, in breach of security regulations. People may use 
euphemisms, lower their voices or close the blind. It is not what is said but the context that can 
count the most One Syrian reported on his understanding of the rules: 
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If I say to my ndfe I don't like Asad, there is no danger. If I say this in my home, 

to members of my family or two or three close friends, there is probably no 
problem either. If I say this to a dozen people in my home, I am beginning to 
run a real risk, even if they are friends. And if I propose to this group that we 
take action, my risk is very great indeed. Of course, if I make such a statement 
in public, I am certain to be arrested. These are the rules of the game.^ 

Syrians widely assume that telephone conversations are tapped and that foreign phone 
c o n v er sa tions are especially tighdy numitored. These assumptions appear reasonable, at least 

in the case of high government employees, intellectuals, and persons with some history of 
political engagement. Many such people have been called in for questioning or been arrested 
for what they have said on the phone. 

As a rule, foreigners are surveilled, though less obtrusively than in the past. Several 
years ago, a U.S. doctoral student was trailed for an entire year, eventually making the 
acquaintance of the person following him. Over the years, foreigners known to be critical of 
the regime, no matter how distinguidied, have been considered persona non grata. In one case 
in the mid-1980's, the regime forced a distinguished foreign historian to leave the country on 
twelve hours' notice because he had written articles considered unflattering. Ordinary 
travellers, though, report no obvious signs of surveillance and it is normal today to enter and 
leave Syria by air without a baggage search or personal questioning. 

For residents, the matter is very different. The security services tightly control citizens' 
^reign travel, requiring an exit visa in addition to a passport.^^ Many are refused travel — 
jews and Palestinians in particular: Even well-known andi<»rs havebeen stopped at the airport 
and prevented firom leaving.^' No one can be certain of his or her travel plans. 

In addition to physical surveillance of persons, houses, and ofiBces, the security services 
also open and read every kind of mail. Even die most innocent items can be suspect, especially ' 
if they come from abroad. One Syrian was recently called in by a security service to explain 
why he was getting a book on modern art from a friend in Europe. He was only allowed to take 
die book home after a tense session in which he explained the book was a gift which he nather 
solidted nor anticipated receiving.^ 

Receiving mail with political content can have much more serious consequences. In one 
well-known case. Dr. Tawfiq Draq al-Saba'i, a neurologist and fiither of five, was arrested in 
Hcmis in May of 1980 after security agents intercepted a letter from his relatives in Saudi .Arabia 
expressing concern about the Syrian political situation. Accused of endangering state security, 
he was tortured and imprisoned. As of mid- 1990 he remained incarcerated in al-Mezze prison., 

It would be easy to exaggerate the success of informers, surveillance and the Other: 
information-gathering efforts of the intelligence system. In fact, limits exist and the system is 
&r from omniscient. A casual visitor to Damascus cannot fail to notice the confusion at airport- 
immigration, the piles of ofiBdal forms and the dusty, unused computer terminal. Local security i 
offices convey the same disorderly impression with their yellowing stacks of forms piled on 
tables and officials chatting on the phone while supplicants wait anxiously to be heard. The 
atmosphere is one of chaos mixed with petty corruption and the exercise of bureaucratic power; 
not of a ruthlessly efficient police state. 
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The structure of Syrian society imposes other limits on the security services. The 
octended femily, village, uiIkui quarter, and religious sect all remain strong and provide their 
own counter-intelligence networks. A Syrian from Damascus reported that his cousin's best 
friend is married to an officer in the mukhabarat; one day, the security man inadvertently 
revealed the identity of the neighborhood informer. Other Syrians tell the same story, with 
different details.^ 

Many people claim to be able to spot mukhabarat agents. Often 'Alawis from the 
countryside, the agents' speech, dress, and questions give them away. According to one Syrian, 
even local agents are not terribly hard to spot; they often reveal themselves when closely 
questioned by canny people of the neighborhood.^^ Such limits have enabled outlawed parties 
to frinction, illegal literature to circulate, and political activists to remain safely underground 
for months or even years. 

Syrians also use personal ties to protect themselves, their families and friends, from the 
security system. Some told Middle East Watch how they had used family, clan, and school ties 
with high officials. By pleading their cases, they sometimes managed to get a long-denied exit 
visa, eased censorship, or the release of a prisoner. But resorting to such methods can enmesh 
people in a system of clientage and dependency; by begging for favors, they concede some of 
their autonomy and dignity — one of the many ways the mukhabarat system takes its toll. 

Litiiiiidation and Wanunips 

The mukhabarat often, summon people,, question them, issue warnings and threats, and ^ 
< tiien let them go. ■ Only rarely^in such cases do they hold people overnight. Some Syrians told 
Middle East Watch of "polite" and "friendly" chats, with intimidation subtly veiled. Others 
reported harsher treatment: after waiting for hours, an officer told them details of their 
personal life to show they were being watched. Some spoke of interrogation and shouting, 
followed by pressure to provide information, support die regime, or e]q>lain some action 
considered suspicious or disrespectftil of those in power. Still others say they were pushed 
around. Often, a security officer delivers a blunt warning: unless the suspects change their 
ways, they will wind up in jail. 

The mukhabarat issues thousands of such warnings each year. The process reminds 
Syrians that there is a line of behavior beyond which they cannot go without running great 

personal risks. 



Arrests 

The mukhabarat make most of their arrests at night, between 10 P.M. and 5 A.M., to 
catch their prey at home, asleep, and off guard. Nighttime arrests also maximize the terror in 
the household and neighborhood. Here is one account of an unexpected arrest in a Damascus 

neighborhood: 
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I was fest asleep. At about two in the morning, I heard knocks. I went to the 
door and asked who was there. A voice said: "Your neighbor, I want to talk." 
Without thinking, I opened the door and saw about ten people from the 
mukhabarat, some with automatic weapons. They pushed their way inside. 
Some learched every room of the house. They tore the phce apart, looking for 
incriminadng papers and documents. But they didn't find anything. Then they 
said: "You come with us. We want to talk to you." They let me get dressed, 
shoved me into one of the cars, put on a blindfold, and we drove away.^ 

Syrians are now wary of late night knocks. Recently, a foreign visitor, passing the home 
of a Syrian friend late at night, innocently knocked at the door. The shocked family, though 
not involved in any political activity, went into a state of trauma. The sleepy foreigner at their : 
doorstep was not what they expected to find. 

The mukhabarat often make arrests singly, but the largest number of arrests occur in j 

sweeps of dozens, perhaps hundreds of people from the same political party, movement or . 

tendency. The Jadid Ba'thists have been rounded up seven times since 1970, the Communist 

Party-Political Bureau five times since 1980, and the Party for Communist Action ten times since 
1977.»o 

In September 1987, the mukhabarat launched their largest campaign since the early 
'Wt, as four agencies rounded up people suspected of left-wing connections. Mukhabarat , 

agents simultaneously positioned themselves in a number of towns and cities, including 
Damascus, Aleppo, Horns, and Lataqia. They blocked off access roads, sealed off neighborhoods, 
ket up roadblocks, posted agents to watch bus and railroad stations, and then moved in for the 
final arrests. They stopped cars, taxis and buses. They raided cafes, restaurants and' movie i 
theaters. Agents opened fire in crowded streets on those who fled, wounding innocent passers- , 
by as well as those pursued. In the end, 2,000 people were arrested, some of whom were taken t 
as hostages for others. Hundreds more were temporarily detained. 

In a system without arrest warrants, formal charges or any sort of legal procedures, . 
prisoners' &mily, colleagues, friends and neighbors can never be sure what lies in store for the i 
poson in custody. It is an agonizing moment, when Syrians are acutely conscious (tf then' 
powerleisness against the authority of the state. 

Dir«:tory of Agencies 

Of Syria's fifteen security services, five are military or paramilitary forces with security • 
functions, like the Special Forces. Five are "ordinary" security agencies: two of which are j 
nominally civilian, two military, and one attached to the Ba'th Party. The remaining five 
i^endes are technically sub-divisions of the others, but they are so powerfiil that they virtually . 
stand on their own, with independent headquarters, regional offices, and interrogation centers. , 
Of these, three are branches of the single most powerful agency — ^Military Intelligence. A 
description of each agency follows. j 
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"GrMfttn" Agencies 

General Intelligence [Idarat al-Mukhabarat al-'Amma] is also known as State Security 
[Amn al-Dawla], its name until 1971. Brig. Gen. Majed Sa'id took over from Major Fuad Absi 
as the head of this agenqr late in 1988. Located on the Kafr Soussa traffic drde in southwestern 
Damascus, General Intelligence is thought to be Syria's second most important mukhabarat, 
after Military Intelligence. Though it is nominally a civilian agency, and may formally be under 
the jurisdiction of the Interior Ministry, it is in practice a completely autonomous entity, under 
military leadership and answerable only to the president. 

General Intelligence is believed to have at least eight or nine major branches, the most 
important of which is Branch 251, the Internal Branch [Fara' al-Dakhili], also sometimes known 
as General Intelligence Branch [Fara* al-Mukhabarat al-Ama], State Security [Amn al-Dawla], 
*and Internal Security [al-Amn al-Dakhili]. Headquartered in the al-Sadat/al-Khatib area of 
Damascus, it is headed by Muhammad Nassif, an Asad relative, who is also Deputy of General 
Intelligence. A key figure in his own right — and perhaps more powerful than the agency 
chief— -Nasuf is said to be very close to the PresidenL His Internal Branch has independent 
quarters in Damascus and its own interrogation facilities as well. It is said to have special 
responsibili^ for Damascus and to be especially active in the universities. 

Other branches of General Intelligence, mostly located near the headquarters in Kafir 

Sussa, include the External Security Branch [Fara' al-Khariji], the Information Branch [Fara' 
al-Ma'lumat], the Administrative Branch [Fara' al-Idari], the Interrogation Branch [Fara' al- 
Tahqiq], the Prison Branch [Fara' al-Sijn], the Counter-Espionage Branch [Fara' Mukafahat al- , 
Tajassus], and the Branch for Rsuds [Fara* al-Mudahama].'^ In addidon to its central 
organizadon, the agency has many branches at the district and provincial levels as well. 

Political Security [Idarat al-Amn al-Siyasi] is headed by Brig. Gen. 'Adnan Badr Hasan. 
This agency, one of Syria's oldest, has always made many political arrests, especially of those 
from the parties of the left and from the communists in particular. A special branch, the 
Political Party Branch [Shu'bat al-Ahzab al-Siasiya], concentrates on this kind of work. There 
is also a branch for Students and Student Activities [Shu'bat al-Tulab wa al-Anshita al-Tulabiya], 
a branch for Surveillance and Pursuit [Shualmtal-Madubin wal-Muraqabin wal-Mulahakin] and 
a branch which oversees Damascus— the City Branch [Shu'bat al-Madina]. 

While Political Security always focused on controlling organized political forces, in 
recendy years it has also taken on surveillance and control of the govemmenL This task &lk 
to the Branch far the Security of Governmental Institutions [Shu'bat Amn al-Muassasat al- 
Hukumiya]. 

Along with Military Intelligence and General Intelligence, Political Securit/s regional 
apparatus is also highly developed. For these reasons, many bdieve it to be the third most 
important agency. 

Buremi of Natkmal Security of the Ba'th Party [Maktab al-Amn al-Qawmi] is headed by 
Dr. 'Abd al-Rauf al-Kasm, a Sunni, who was Prime Minister until 1988. Al-Kasm appears to be 
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die only civilian, non- Alawi security chief. In theory, his agency, located in die al-Rawda area, 

controls all other security services. In practice, it has lost that role to die Presidendal Security 
Council and some dismiss the agency as of only minor importance. 

In the past, the Bureau was extremely powerful. Jadid loyalist *Abd al-Karim al-Jundi, 

one of the original members of the Ba'th Military Committee, built up the Bureau as the 
country's most powerful agency in the late I960's. He held sway until March 1, 1969, when he 
committed suicide in anticipation of Asad's victory and his own fall from power. 

Since that time, the Bureau has been in eclipse. It is no longer involved in airests and 
interrogation, and no longer has armed forces at its disposal. But it retains a significant 
intelligence-collecting role. By drawing on party members as well as operatives, the Bureau's 
antennae can reach into urban neighborhoods, small towns, and even remote rural 
areas — places the other mukhabarat cannot hope to cover effectively. 

The Bureau has expanded another important responsibility: screening proposed 
candidates for the People's Assembly, local councils, offices in trade unions, and "popular 
organizations." It also screens candidates for election to governing bodies of the professional 
associations. Even a delegate to the Arab Lawyers' Union Conference must gain approval here. 

MUUofy Agencies 

Military Intelligence [Shu'ba al-Mukhabarat al-'Askariya], headed by Brig. Gen. 'Ali 
Duba, is located near Jamarik, a traHic circle in Western Damascus. The largest and most 
{xmerful mukhabarat in Syria, its chief is very close to the president and it makes more arrests 
than any other agency. Military Intelligence is also the foremost agency in Lebanon, a major 
target of Syrian intelligence work in recent years. 

Of Military Intelligence's numerous branches, some are prominent and relatively 

independent. These include the Palestine Branch [Fara' Falastin], headed by Col. Mazhar Paris. 
His agents have been known to arrest and interrogate many Syrians as well as Palestinians. This 
agency closely monitors Jews as well as Palestinians and has been responsible for more deaths 
under mrture than any other agency in recent years.^ The interrogation center of the 
Palestine Branch is reputedly one of the country's most brutal. 

The Commando Police [al-Dabita al-Fida'iya], led by Col. 'Abd al-Rahman 'Arafa, is 
formally a sub-unit of the Plalestine Branch. In reality, however, it b quite autonomous, with 

its own central headquarters in the Mazra area of southeast Damascus, a detention center on 
Baghdad Street in al-Qassa', and other branches at the Damascus Airport and at Yarmuk Camp. 
It, too, specializes in Palestinians. 

Another branch of increasing importance is the Regional Branch [Fara' al-Mantiqa], 
headed by Col. Hisham Akhtiar. This department, which oversees the Damascus region, has 
made many arrests in the past two years. Like the powerful Internal Branch of the General 
latdUgence Agency, the Regional Branch may operative relativdiy autonomously firom its 
parent. 
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The Military Interrogation Branch [Fara' al-Tahqiq al-'Askari] runs a large interrogation 
center by the same name which is sometimes ranked alongside that of the Palestine Branch as 
Syria's worst interrogation facility. Prominent opposition leader Riyad al-Turk has been held 
here since 1980 and reportedly tortured and abused almost continuously. 

Another large and important division of the agency is the Syrian Military Intelligence 
in Lebanon [al-Istikhbarat al-'Askariya al-Suria fi Lubnan] whose extensive network has been 
responsible for many arrests and abductions there. Gen. Ghazi Kana'an, chief of this branch, 
u believed to be die most important Syrian commander in Lebanon today. 

Air Force Intelligence [Idarat Mukhabarat al-Quwwa al-Jawiya] was headed for a very 
long time by Brig. Gen. Muhammad al-Khuly, who, as chief of the agency, helped Asad round 
up his enemies when he seized power in 1970. The agency, located in the Abu Rumana area 
of north central Damascus, is now run by al-Khuly's nephew, Col. Ibrahim Huwajy. Al-Khuly, 
Chairman of the Presidential Intelligence Committee, is still considered very influential in this 
agency; some even say he remains effectively its chief. 

Asad's backgpround in the Air Force has meant especially close ties between the president 
and this agency. Air Force Intelligence has therefore developed wide responsibilities that go 
far beyond military matters. It has long had a hand in arresting civilian opponents of the 
regime. It also has been very active in foreign covert operations. Al-Khuly reportedly travelled 
often to Europe, especially to Switzerland and Germany, on intelligence missions. He was also 
named as the person behind the Hindawi affair, in which an £1 Al airliner narrowly escaped a 
mid-air bombing. 

In addition to its headquarters building, Air Force Intelligence has five other centers in 
Damascus, as well as its own interrogation -^tcility. It also has branches in three provinces: 
Aleppo, Horns and Lataqia. 

Military Commandos and Military Police Services 

Special Forces [al-Wahdat al-Khassa], with headquarters located in the Qabun area of 
Damascus, was founded in 1968. Brig. Gen. 'Ali Haydar headed the agency from its inception 
until September 1988. Asad finally replaced him with 'Ali Duba, nephew of 'Ali Duba, head of 
Military Intelligence. 

As its name suggests, Special Forces is an elite military unit. With its own armor, 
helicopters and weaponry, it is often described as the Asad regime's praetorian guard. Many 
of its 10,000 to 15,000 specially-trained commandos and paratroopers are 'Alawi. 

From 1978 to 1982, Asad used these troops to crush the opposition on several critical 
occasions. They were responsible for the Jnnr al-Shughur massacre of March 1980, played an 
important role in the 1980 occupation of Aleppo and were directly responsible for the massacres 
there. They also carried out the 1981 massacre in Hama and joined the forces arushing the 
Hama uprising the following year. 

In addition to its military counttriiuui^ency mission. Special Forces acts as an 

intelligence and police agency and over the years it has made many arrests. Since 1985, its 
security police work has mosdy concentrated in Lebanon, where its bailiwicks are the northern 
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districts — especially the dty of Tripoli. There, it has imprisoned thousands of Lebanese and 
Palestinians and has been held responsible for many abducdons and summary executions. 

Presidential Guard, sometimes known as the Republican Guard [al-Haras al-Jumhuri], 
was set up in 1976 after the Syrian invasion of Lebanon to protect the increasingly unpopulsur 
presideat. 'Adnan Makhluf, a nephew of Asad's wife, has always headed the agency, but some 
say the real chief now is a captain of the guard — the President's son, Basil — whom the media 
are starting to treat as an heir to the throne. Officially, Basil heads Presidential Security [al- 
Amn al-Riari] one of the Guard's sub-units on intelligence. 

The Guard, which long had an estimated strength of about 10,000, has increased in size 
after the demise of the Defense Brigades (see below). Its responsibilities include not only the . 
protection of the president but also general security in Damascus, a critical task which it shares 
widi other agencies. 

Third Division of the Army [al-Firqa' al-Thalitha], commanded by Gen. Shafiq Fayyad 
and headquartered in al-Qatania near Damascus, b an elite armored force of about 15,000 to 
20,000 men with hundreds of tanks and other armored vehicles. Its role in commando i 
operations and internal security actions is unique among regular army units. It led the Syrian 
invasion of Lebanon, occupied Aleppo, and helped crush the Hama uprising. During the • 
opposition period (1978 to 1982), it also carried out search-and-destroy missions in the Syrian 
oountrynde, striking at villages believed to harbor opposition sympathizers or cadres. 

Because the Third Division has played such a prominent political role, it can be placed 
alongside the Special Forces and- the Defense Companies. However,.its stricdy intelligence role 
is limited and it is rarely involved in arrests, interrogation, or similar activities. 

Defense Brigades [Saraya al-Difa' 'an al-Thawra; full tide is Brigades for the Defense of 
die Revoludon]. These forces, led by Rif at al-Asad and headquartered in the al-Mezze area of | 

Damascus, were founded in 1971 at the beginning of the Asad presidency to protect government 1 
buildings from possible coups. Though now more or less defunct, they grew considerably 
during the late 197Q's, reaching as many as 20,000 men — more than a full army division — at 
the height of their power in the early 1980^s.^ Composed of four elite Inigades (three 
armored and one mechanized) they were even more heavily armed than the Special Forces. 
This military force was always used to shield the regime against internal dissent and potential 
coup-makers, but when Rif at turned it against his brother, the Brigades were soon disbanded. 

The Brigades dressed in distinctive, light reddish combat fatigues, which set them apart 
firom all other military and security forces. More than any other unit, they were led and 
manned by 'Alawis and — to a lesser extent — other minorities such as Christians, Druze and 
bmulis. 

The Brigades had an active intelligence department with branches for investigation, 
arrest and interrogation, headed by Rif at's son-in-law, Mu'in Nassif. They also ran several 
interrogation centers, including the Sha'lan Detention Center on the airport road outride of 
Etamascus. 
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When Rifat was sent into exile after his abortive bid for power, Mu'in Nassif replaced 
him as commander and supervised a shrinkage of the forces. After two assassination attempts 
on high-placed enemies of Rifat in 1985, the president decided to destroy his brother's power 
base and dismantle the Brigades. Some intelligence personnel transferred to other security 
services, while the bulk of the forces were reorganized into a new armored division under the 
command of Gen. Hikmat Ibrahim. Hie much-feared Brigades exist no more. 

Military Police [al-Shurta al-'Askariya], headed by Gen. Sari Rustum, theoretically falls 
under the jurisdicdon of the Defense Ministry and the General Sta£f, but may operate semi- 
independently under the influence of Military Intelligence Chief Ali Duba, whose headquarters 

is located nearby. Though it retains its role as a police force for the armed services, it has 
assumed intelligence responsibilities in the civilian sector as well. In recent years, it has arrested 
dozens of civilian political activists. 

Military Security [al-Amn al-'Askari] is a branch of the regular armed forces. Under the 
command of the General Staff, it is not controlled by 'All Duba's Military Intelligence. Though 
its primary focus is the armed forces, the agency has arrested many civilians over the years, 
especially in the period finom 1980 to 1982. Recently, it has been fiu* less acdve in the civilian 
sector; there were no reports of civilian arrests by this agency for the past two years. It remains 
as an active security service within the ranks of the armed forces. 
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5 

Prisons and Torture 



The journey of a Syrian prisoner is long and harrowing. Soon after arrest, the 
mukhabarat bring their captive to a place of temporary detention, most probably an 
interrogation center. Here, they hold the prisoner incommunicado — cut ofiT firom all contact 

with family, friends, a lawyer, a doctor, or any other link with the outside world. The detainee 
confronts only inquisitors bent on wringing out a confession, information, and promises of 
future loyalty. 

Judging from reports of those arrested, roughly half of all detainees are released soon ' 
after interrogation.^ But the mukhabarat may also decide to hold the captive indefinitely. In 
this case, there will be no charge, no trial, no sentence — Just a decision made by nameless . 
security oSkials. The prisoner may be held indefinitely at the interrogation center or, if he or | 
she is lucky, flransferred to a long-term prison fiidlity. I 

t 

Upon arrival at the prison, the prisoner is sometimes greeted by beatings, humiliation, . 
and other abuse. The prisoner will then join tens of others in a foul, communal cell. There , 

he will wait and suffer, with worsening health and deadened spirits, until he is released or dies. 
Scarcely a clan in all Syria has not had some of its members imprisoned, and so been taught the ■ 
cost of opposi^on to the Asad regime. 

Authorities routinely torture and severely mistreat Syrian prisoners, especially during | 

interrogation. The mukhabarat use torture to extract confessions and get information about 
others active in opposition organizations. They also use torture to punish, humiliate, and 
intimidate prisoners into renouncing their political afQliations and promising Gdelity to ^ 
Pkvsideat Asail. 

In the basement of the Military Interrogation Branch, Damascus' largest interrogation 
center, is the Torture Courtyard [Sahat al-Ta'dhib] surrounded by six or seven rooms where j 
torture and interrogation continually take place. Other fiudlities are similarly equipped, with 
ifiedal rooms* stafi^ and apparatus. I 

Interrogation sometimes begins immediately after arrest, but prisoners are often held in . 
diese oenters for days — even weeks — before their interrogation begins. Severe mistreatment 
usually be^t during this time, to break the prisoners' spirit and will to resist. Guards may ' 
prevent them from sleeping, force them to stand on one leg or crawl on the floor, and pour 
boiling or freezing water on their naked bodies. Sounds of the torture of other prisoners echo j 
through the lialls? Prisoners' fear builds and their physical strength ebbs, as food is withhdd j 
and guards amult them with curses and threats. | 

j 

Mistreatment includes psychological torture. In addition to hurling insults at the 
prisoners, guards tell them that their fiunily members have been arrested and are being 
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tortured, warn them of the tortures ahead, and threaten to kill them outright. Som^mes 
prisoners are told that a phony accidental death will be arranged: they will be thrown firom a 
high place or killed in a car accident. Authorities sometimes even Sake summary trials; 
invariably ending in a death sentence. 

Fierce beating^, however, are the most common. It is a form of torture that can lead to 
death or permanent disability. Prisoners are kicked, whipped, and beaten all over their 
bodies — ^including their faces and genitals — with sticks, metal rods, leather straps, ropes, 
electric cables, ndbber truncheons, and fists. Prisoners may &ce many di£ferent metihods of 
beating all at once. 

But the period of interrogauon makes this early abuse seem mild. Once the questioning 
begins, those who do not or cannot answer, confinont q)ecial torture machines and methods 
consciously designed to drive thdr bodies to the breaking point Torture and interrogation can 
last for days or weeks, and in rare cases months or years. 

Prisoners under interrogation are often mistreated day and night. They are deprived 
of sleep. Guards beat, slap, and punch them continually — at mealtimes, when moving from cell 
to interrogation and back, or when going to the toilet. Guards insult and threaten them, force 
them to stand naked for hours — sometimes in the freezing cold — and put out their cigarettes 
on sensitive parts of prisoners^ bodies. Ei^ when in thdr cells, prisoners live in fisar of ancMber 
round of interrogation. Here is the account of one prisoner who was tortured by Military 
Intelligence in Damascus: 

At first they put me in the duUalf [ttre} and beat me at least a hundred dmes on 
' /v.my feet» By the end, my feet were so swollen and bloody I couldn't walk, so they 
had to drag me along the floor to the interrogadon. 

Hie interrogation committee asked me questions. "Who were you working with? 
Who were your conacts?" they shouted. A guard punched me on my back and 
spine. Then they sent me back to the torture room, where an officer had an 
electric apparatus. Guards connected up wires to my body and they ran the 
current through me. As the ofiQcer turned up the voltage, I passed out several 
times and they had to throw water on me to revive me. 

I was not given any food at all for four days. In one very bad torture I was tied 
upside down to a ladder and whipped and kicked. I was kicked in the face so 
that blood was pouring out of my nose and mouth. I could barely breathe. 

They kept on for over a month and during that whole time I had very littie to 
eat. I wore only underwear which turned black with dirt and blood. It was hard 
to sleep because of the noise and the pain and I didn't even have a blanket to 
sleep on. By the end I was almost deaid.^ 

Like this former prisoner, many others speak of the duUab — or automobile tire — as a 
common fiMrm of tcMture. The victim lies on his or her back, confined within the tire, with feet 

and buttocks through the bottom and knees and upper body through the top. Interrogators 
then beat the exposed soles of the feet and buttoclu — ^perhaps a hundred times or more. 
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A related torture is called tA-farmj (the chicken). Here the ^cdm is tied to a bar 

resembling a roasting spit and is exposed to terrible beatings — on the back, buttocks, shoulders, 
head, and legs. Those who have been through these tortures say that people often pass out 
from the pain and cannot stand up for hours or even days afterwards. Lying down to sleep is 
also vir6ially impossible because of the pain. 

But other torture machines are even more horrible. There is al-'Abd al-Aswad (the Black 
Slave) to which the victim is strapped. It forces a heated metal skewer into the victim's anus. 
Al-G/utrnta (the Washing Machine), is a spinmng drum into which vicdms must put their arms. 
As it rotates, the arms are caught, and arms, fingers or both are crushed and mangled. Al-Kursi 
alr-Almani (the German Chair) has perhaps the worse reputation of all. It is a metal chair with 
hinges on the back. The victim is strapped in and part of the back is lowered backwards, 
causing unbearable pain in the spine, neck, and legs. In another version, knives are attached 
to the cfaair as well, cutting into the victim's flesh as the chair rotates. Victims often lose 
oonsdousneu and some sufifer permanent damage to their back and limbs. 

The Syrian mukhabarat*s torture methods are as varied as they are cruel: electric shodLS, 
sexual abuse, extraction of finger and toenails, breaking of limbs, hanging the vicdm in the air, 

stretching the body to breaking point, burning, drowning, or cutting with razors. Amnesty 
International, which has monitored Syrian torture for many years, has recorded thirty-eight 
different fimns of torture used in Syria today.^ 

Not even minors have been spared. Several teenagers — arrested as hostages, as political 
activists, or for some other "offense" — have been toitured. Haitham Kamel Mustafa, a political 
aictlvist^ was only fourteen when he was arrested in 1980. He was tortured and held in prison 
six year! before finally being released. In 1987, Military Intelligence arrested and tortured 
three 15 to 16-year-old Jewish youths in Damascus. All were released in 1988, but one is still 
partially .paralyzed. 

For people believed to be of any importance in the political opposition — even those seen 
as "uncooperative" — torture will be especially long and intense. At the outer limit, authorities 
periodically torture prisoners for years at a time. Military Interrogation Branch in Damascus 
u the scene of some of the most flagrant cases of this kind. Riyad al-Turk, General Secretary 
of the GcMnmunist Party-Political Bureau, reportedly has been held and tortured and abused 
there for over nine years. His bones have been broken, his hearing and eyesight impaired, his 
heart weakened. His body has been so systematically ruined that he has been rushed to the 
hospital at least six times on the verge of death. His case is well-known, but there are many 
m<»e who suSsr in obscurity.'' 

Several persons abducted ft-om Lebanon are among the long-term victims of Military 
Interrogation Branch. Palestinian military officer Hassan Dib Khalil has been tortured here 
since his arrest in Tripoli in 1983, and Muhammad Daud, another Palestinian, has been 
tortured and held in solitary confinement since his arrest in Lebanon in 1985. Two other 
Palestinians from Lebanon, Diab Muhammad and Fayez 'Arafat, have been held and tortured 
for similar periods. An unidentified prisoner died under torture in thu same place in the fidl 
of 1989. 
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Families and Hostages 

If the mukhabarat arrives at the home of a wanted person and that person has fled, they 
may take one or more £amily members as hostages. Hostage-taking was fairly common in the 
late 1970*$; hundreds were taken between 1979 and 1982, the worst period. Many were women 
from &milies of Muslim Brothers. The mukhabarat routinely threatened them with sexual 
abuse and sometimes carried out those threats. 

Today, it is still feirly common for security forces to take relatives Muslim Brothers 

hostage, but diis practice is less common for the secular opposition except in major round-ups 

or in cases considered especially important. When the mukhabarat take a woman hostage, 
especially an Islamist, the threat of what may happen to her exerts tremendous pressure on the 
family and the fugitive. 

Among the secular parties, women and whole families are sometimes involved in political 
activity, so it is not always clear who is a hostage and who is a suspect. 'Usama, Numair and 
Mazin *Asur al-'Askari are three brothers who were arrested in 1983 for their work with the 
Party for Communist Action while students at the University of Aleppo. In 1988, their sister 

Lina was held as hostage in lieu of another sister. In another striking case, on March 20, 1986, 
authorities arrested five £unily members and held them hostage for Palestinian journalist Samir 
Al-Hassan. 

If a fugitive does not surrender or get captured, authorities may hold a hostage for 
several years. Grenda al-Jundi, a former science student from Aleppo, has apparently been held 
as a hostage for her father, Khalid al-Jundi, since the summer of 1984 — six years so far. And, 
her case is not unique. 

The mukhabarat often holds onto the hostages even after the capture or surrender of 
the fugitive. Mazin Rabi', a 22-year-old Palestinian student, was arrested in early April 1986 
along with his sister Sa&', both as hostages for their brother Jamal, an agricultural enf^eer and 

journalist. When Jamal was arrested later that month, the sister Safa' was released. But Mazin 
remained in custody, under intense interrogation. According to reports from former prisoners, 
he has attempted suicide twice because of the brutality of his torture. 

In a few cases, the mukhabarat even take hostages afler the arrest to put pressure on the 
principal during interrogation. Hostages have reported being threatened with torture — and 
occasionally actually tortured — ^in front of the other family member.^ Hostages have also been 
taken for escaped prisoners. In one documented case, no less than seven relatives were taken 
for Hamud (^ibani in late 1984. Three of them were held for six years. 

The mukhabarat may also put other kinds of intense pressure on family members. 

Prisoners' spouses may lose jobs, and fiunilies may be watched continually and isolated from 
their local communities. One woman reported what happened when her husband went into 
hiding: 

The principal of my school called me in and told me I could not work there 

anymore. I asked her why, and she said it was on orders from the mukhabarat. 
I protested and said that I was one of the best teachers at the school. She knew 
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that, but there was nothing she could do. I could tell she was upset I even went 

to the person who was in charge of education in the city. She knew me and was 
sympathetic, but she said that even if the Prime Minister and the Minister of 
National Education approved my job, the mukhabarat could prevent it. Later, 
when I tried to get other jobs, the same thing happened, the Amn al-Siyassi 
blocked iL Our situation became very di£Bcult? 

And another person reported: 

People avoided us in the street. Even good friends would not come into our 
home. They knew we were being watched and felt that if they were seen near 
us that they, too, would be suspect. We felt very isolated, even though we knew 
diat|)eople secredy supported us. It was especially di£Bcult in Syria, where all 
life is liv«d ti^jether in die local community.* 

Beaiha in Gastody, Disappearances^ and Summary Executiona 

Deaths in custody usually occur because of torture or suicide. The two are closely 
connected. The authorities sometimes claim prisoners have killed themselves when they have 
actually died under torture. And some prisoners do indeed kill themselves — ^to escape the 
hoiTOfs of torture. 

Human rights groups have documented about a dozen cases of persons who have died 
in custody within Syria since the mid-i98(rs.' Far more diied during the fierce crackdown 
against the opposition from 1979 to 1982. Other cases probably go unreported because of 
families' fear of retribution. In Syrian-controlled Lebanon, there are almost certainly more 
cases, but documentation tends to be thinner. Recent reports firom the United Nations 
Gomoiianon on Human Rights, Amnesty International, and the Arab Organization fin* Human 
Rt^ts, all expreu concern about death under torture. 

Sometimes the family is told the prisoner died from natural causes or firom suicide, and 
at other timet, the mukhabarat disposes of the body and the &mily only learns of the death 

much later, or never. In some cases where the body is returned, it is delivered in a sealed coffin 
which the family is told not to open. We have learned the real fate of some prisoners from the 
testimony of other prisoners, hrom the families who have dared to open such coffins and noted 
ibe lortiire marks, and fipom word leaked out through fiunily networks. 

Some of the recent documented cases are: 

'Abd al-Razaq 'Abazid, a member of the Ck>mmunist Party-Political Bureau, died in 
custody in the spring of 1989. The mukhabarat arrested him in February 1988 in Dar'a and 

detained him without charge or trial. He was tortured at the Military Interrogation Branch in 
Damascus and his body returned to his family on April 23. The family examined the body and 
rq xHted that it bore die marks of torture." 

Ihsan 'Izzo died on November 14, 1987 in Saydnaya Prison of heart failure following 
severe torture. Apparently, the authorities transferred the body to al-Mezze Prison Hospital to 
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make it appear that he had received medical treatment before his death. The mukhabarat made 
the fiunily bury the body immediately in Damascus rather than inter it in their home village.** 

Muhammad al-'Arraj, a teacher from Lataqiya who was a member of the Party for 
Communist Acdon, was arrested in late 1987. Hie mukhabarat transferred him to the Palesdne 
Branch interrogadon center in Damascus, where he died under torture in January 1988. The 
body was never returned to the fiunily.^^ 

Sulaiman Mustafii Ghaibur, a Syrian soldier from Hama, was tortured to death in 1986 
while in the custody of Military Intelligence after he was found with prohibited literature. The 
mukhabarat returned his body to his family, telling them he had committed suicide in prison. 
The family disregarded instructions to bury the coffin immediately, examined the body and 
discovered bruises and bullet wounds in the neck. It appeared that he had been shot to make 
suidde seem more plausible after he had died under torture. 

Amin Nassur, a university student, died in 1983 after three years in prison. Guards 
reportedly threw his body out a third story window to make his death appear to be a suicide. 
Examining his body, his fiimily found marks of torture, including bums finom very heavy 
electrical shocks. 

An unidendfied Palestinian died under torture in the Military Interrogation Branch in 
October 1989. 

Disappearances also occur in Syria. In fact, all Syrian political prisoners "disappear" for 
a while. After someone is arrested, families are not told where he or she is, or even whether, 
the prisoner is dead or alive. This disappearance may last for weeks or months. Eventually, 
the prisoner is released or the family discoivers his whoneabouts from prison authorities, the 
mukhabarat or a political organization. 

Occasionally, however, the fiunily never gets any information. When asked, the 

authorities may pretend they have never arrested or detained such a person. One especially 
long-term case of this kind is that of Joseph Hammam, a Lebanese chauffeur abducted from 
Beirut in 1970, apparently because he witnessed an assassination in Beirut involving Syrian 
security forces. ENespite reports diat he was seen in Syrian prisons, his fimul/s inquiries have 
never been answered and his whereabouts are unknown. 

In some cases, "disappeared" people, believed dead, are belatedly discovered to be alive 
and in prison^ Tawfiq Draq al-Siba*i, a medical doctor, disappeared after his arrest in May of 
1980 and was believed to have been killed in the Tadmur ]h:ison massacre. Four years later, 
he was found to be alive in al-Mezze Prison. He is still being held. 

Prisoners have also been "disappeared" in prison. Khalil Brayez, a writer and former 

Syrian military officer, was held in al-Hassakeh Prison for many years during his fifteen-year 
sentence. Two months after his sentence expired in October 1985, he was still in jail and has 
not been heard from since. 

V^thin Syria, forces independent of the government are never responsible for 
disappearances. Though it may deny responsibility, the government controls all arrests and 
detentions, on whatever grounds. Nor is there recent evidence of groups other than the 
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muUiabarat engaging in abducdom or political murders. Disappearances — odier dian short- 
term vanishings following arrest — are now relatively infrequent. But diere are sdll many 
reports of disappearances at tlie hand of Syrian forces in Lebanon. 

Sumiaary executions began as a Ba'thist practice in the summer of 1963, just finir 

months after the party seized power. Nasirist officers who attempted a coup but surrendered 
were not pardoned or allowed to go into exile, as had been previous Syrian practice. Instead, 
they were brought before a summary court and immediately shot. Later coup efforts were dealt 
with in the same way. 

In 1979, the government tried a new kind of summary execution in response to the mass- 
based opposition movement and the assassinations of various figures in the regime. Security 
fisroet b^an to execute political prisoners, usually without even the most summary trial, on ! 
presumption of guilt. Sometimes there were mass killings. 

From 1979 to 1982, the army and mukhabarat summarily executed several thousand, 
pec^le in Hama, Aleppo, and elsewhere, as described in chapter two. If we add the killings at j 

Jisr al-Shughur and Sarmada in 1980, the Hama killings in 1981 and 1982, and other instances ) 
of summary executions in Damascus, Deir al-Zor, Homs, and elsewhere, it would appear that, 
about fifteen hundred people were summarily executed in that period outside of prisons.^* 

The law of July 8, 1980 — making membership in the Muslim Brothers punishable byj 
death — provided justification for these killings. Because the law allowed direct execution upon! 
arrest, security agents sometimes killed suspects right in their apartments or on the street. 

During that time, security forces executed hundreds in prisons as well, especially in 
Tadmur Military Prison where many Islamists were held. Security forces killed over a thousand 
prisoners in the Tadmur massacre of June 27, 1980.*^ During the same period, as many , 
fixrmer prisonen have reported, hangings took place each week at IVidmur, al-Mease, and other 
prisons. One former prisoner told Middle East Watch that at the height of the killing, a dozen 
or more prisoners were executed in al-Mezze every week. Another reliable source, someone 
who had been held in Tadmur firom 1981 until 1983, estimated there were over six hundred | 
audi executions in the prison during that time — an average of one every day. Ftom the 
information available, we estimate that from 1979 to 1982, authorities summarily executed at . 
least one thousand persons inside Syrian prisons in addition to those killed in the Tadmur 
massacre.^* 

If we add up the toll outside and inside prisons, we arrive at a total of 3,500 summary 
executions. We probably should also include at least 1,500 of those killed in the Hama uprising, 
since security forces executed at least that number both individually and in groups. This yields^ 
5,000 as a minimiun figure in four years, a roug^ idea of the magnitude of summary executions | 
at ikar hdf^t 

The situation has improved since the events in Hama in February 1982. Nevertheless,, 
the Arab Oiiganization fin* Human Rights (AOHR) reports cases of summary executi<»is Inj 
Tadmur Prison in 1984 and other cases in Sheikh Miskin Prison in June of 1985.^' In 1985,* 
the AOHR sent a letter to President Asad which, among other tilings, inquired about one. 
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hundred people it claimed were summarily executed in Tadmur Prison, fifty-two of whom were 
named in an annexed list.'* 

Since then, there have apparently been few summary executions, though the UN 
Ck>nunission on Human Rights reported in 1989 that it was investigating 29 cases of executions 
in Tadmur Prison "in recent years." According to the information of the UN Special 
Rapporteur, these prisoners had been executed immediately after a summary trial, in which the 
accused were not given the right to legal defense nor the right to appeal.'^ 

More recendy, Syrian forces are reported to have executed hundreds in Lebanon. In 

December 1986, Syrian commandos and security forces, acting with Lebanese groups under 
their control, killed over two hundred unarmed people in the city of Tripoli, Lebanon. And 
in February 1987, when Syrian forces entered Beirut, they are reliably reported to have 
executed 25 Hezbollah supporters in cold blood and to have hunted down Lebanese and 
Palestinian opponents in their apartments, killing many dozens outright and dumping their 
bodies in the streets. These cases did not involve combat and are clear examples of executions. 

Phyrical and Psychological Conditions in the Prisons 

Physical conditions in Syrian prisons are poor. The buildings are in disrepair, the cells 
are filthy, and fixxi is minimal. Not surprisingly, perhaps, the Syrian authorities have not 
permittml international monitors into these prisons. 

V Prisons vary, of course^ but they have many features in common. Prisoners usually share 

•large, communal cells witii anywhere finom twenty to one hundred and fifty cell mates. Even 
cells that were built for a single person sometimes hold five to ten. Some are so crowded that 
prisoners cannot even lie down to sleep; they must either crouch on the floor or sleep in shifts 
while others stand. 

Prisons rarely provide real bedding. At best, prisoners receive a plain cotton mattress 
a couple of inches thick; more commonly prisoners get one to four thin blankets, which must 
serve as both mattress and cover and provide little cushioning against the hard, damp floor.^ 

Sanitary conditions are usually very bad and toilet fedlities minimal. In Tadmur and 
several other prisons, cells have no toilet at all. Prisoners are allowed outside the cell to go to 
the bathroom only at fixed times — usually twice a day at most — which proves a source of great 
discomfort. Guards sometimes beat inmates en route. 

The foulness of the cells can scarcely be imagined; lice, infected wounds, disease, and 
unwashed bodies are everywhere. But solidarity and mutual support help the inmates survive. 

One prisoner described the harsh conditions in a Damascus prison thus: 

There were about eighty of us living in just seventy square meters, with only one 
toilet in the cell. After being alone in the interrogation cells, it was good to be 
with others. Though we were very crowded, we could talk. The cell mates 
shared food, comforted those who were worried or depressed, and gave massages 
to those with bad pains. But it was very crowded. And the wait for the toilet in 
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the morning was excruciating if you were towards the end of the line. Some 
eventually became incontinent, which worsened the hygiene problem.'^ 

Hygiene is also worsened by the infrequency of opportunities to bathe. Many prisoners report 
getting only one cold shower every week or two. light and ventilation are also inadequate. 
Some prisons have underground cells with no outside air or light at all, except what comes 
through iron grates in the ceiling. 

A number of prisons are unheated. Syria can be cold in the winter and nights even in 

the spring and fall can be quite chilly in many parts of the country. Prisoners* usual garb is not 
very warm, so they are likely to get colds, bronchitis, and pneumonia. Insufficient food worsens 
their defenses so that over time, they usually get weaker and weaker, making them susceptible 
to diseases of all types. 

Prisoners whom the authorities want to punish are sometimes held in the especially 
terrible conditions of solitary confinement. There have been reports of prisoners confined in 
dny cells only one meter high and filled with excrement, with no human contact and almost no 
food for days and even weeks on end. Solitary confinement under marginally better conditions 
can go on for months and even years.^ 

Exercise is also limited. Authorities usually allow inmates fifteen minutes of daily 

exercise in the prison yard, but some prisoners are given much less opportunity and some none 
at all (interrogation facilities almost never provide exercise). This exacerbates the effects of 
mistreatment. Sometimes "exercise" itself is a form of abuse. Some prisoners report being 
whipped and beaten, kicked, stepped on, forced-to crawl on the ground, and humiliated in other 
ways during exercise periods. 

Food is poor, or downright revolting, and prisoners may get either none at all or only 
one meal a day as punishment. Even a fiill complement of meals provides little nutrition. 
Binner might be watery soup and bread, perhaps with some cracked wheat or yoghurt. At best, 
prisoners will get meat only once or twice per week. Many prisoners rely on food brought 
during family visits, but guards usually take their share, especially of the meat Some prisoners 
also buy food firom the outside, but prison guards charge exorbitant prices that many cannot 
afiford. 

Laundry is another problem. Prison authorities often do not provide clean clothing or 
an opportunity for prisoners to get their own clothes washed. In some cases, prisoners have to 
pay for laundry. Again, families often fill the gap, either by bringing fresh supplies themselves 
or by bribing prison officials to allow an inmate to use the laundry. In one case, fi-iends tried 
for months to persuade high officials to let them send a few clean shirts to an important political 
prisoner; finally the answer came back: it had been decided "at the highest level" that no clean 
shirts were to be allowed.** 

The terrible physical conditions appear part of the official effort to punish the prisoners 
and break their morale. But some of die bad prison conditions may be ascribed umply to 
corruption. It is said that prison personnel steal from the food budget or sell some of the 

supplies. They also steal money sent to prisoners and charge prisoners fees to improve, thdr 
conditions — even for such basic privileges as exercising, washing or going to the toileL 
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Some prisons are better than others and in general, military prisons are worse than 

civilian ones. Tadmur Prison is considered the worst of all. At the interrogation centers of 
Military Intelligence and Palestine Branch, discomfort, filth and cruelty continue to test the 
limits of human endurance. By contrast, former leaders in the Salah Jadid group, who have 
been held since 1970 in al-Mezze prison, enjoy some minor comfiarts, including a radio in the 
cell, specially-cooked food, access to books and newspapers, and broader-than-usual visiting 
rights. But this is rare. 

Conditions also have varied over time. Between 1980 and 1982, when prisons were 

crowded with opposition activists, prison authorities were especially punitive. Frequent 
hangings in all facilities made prisoners very nervous. Today, conditions in most prisons, 
though still very bad, have improved somewhat: there is less crowding, no reports of summary 
executions, and less brutality towards long-term inmates. Conditions at Syrian fiicilities in 
Lebanon, however, are said to be reminiscent of those earlier times.^ 

Prisoner Protests and Strikes 

Every once in a while, in spite of certain punishment for rebels, prisoners will protest 
their condition, either alone or en masse. Every year, reports leak out of hunger strikes and 
other protests in nearly every Syrian prison. 

Ghassan Najjar, one of the engineers imprisoned in the crackdown on professionals in 
1980, has reportedly gone on two hunger strikes in recent years — once to protest his being held 
without charge, and once, with others, to protest conditions in 'Adra Prison. According to 
reports from fellow inmates, prison guards beat him so badly when trying to force him to ' 
abandon his hunger strikes that he had to be taken to a hospital, where he was treated for spinal 
injuries and a heart condition. Recent reports say he has again been hospitalized. 

In the past two years, inmates at several fiicilities have staged hunger strikes. In 

Saydnaya Prison, they protested torture and mistreatment, while a strike in Tadmur Prison 
protested the extreme mistreatment of prisoner Munif Mulhim. In July of 1989, Ahmad 
Swaidani, diplomat and former member of the Ba'th Party Regional Command, is said to have 
gone on a hunger strike in al-Mezze Prison to protest the twentieth anniversary of his 
incarceration. 

The authorities' retaliation is invariably harsh, and sometimes deadly. The AOHR has 
charged that striking prisoners in June 1985 were given the ultimatum: end tiie strike or die. 
When thev did not capitulate, AOHR says that some were gunned down with automatic 
weapons.^^ 

Visits 

Most prisoners are allowed periodic visits once they have been interrogated and placed 
in a regular prison. The main obstacle is that visitors often don't know where they are. 
Families sometimes must resort to connections, firiends, fiunily networks, bribes, and endless 
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vintB to those in authority to locate their loved ones. They may have to guess based on past 
pattenu of arrests or ivait until they get news firom a releasied cell mate. 

Authorities in civilian prisons are generally more likely to allow visits than those in 
military prisons. Regular vints are more widely reported in 'Adra Civil Prison or in the central 

prisons of Aleppo or Lataqia, for example. Tadmur Prison inmates are unlikely ever to see their 
families. Of course, some prisoners are held in &cilities far from their &milies, making visits 
especially difficult. 

Visits are entirely at the discretion of the authorities, who often suspend visiting rights 
to put pressure on the prisoner or the family. Sometimes they allow visitors to come at the 
regular time, keep them waiting outside all day long, and then send them away. This kind of 
harassment can be repeated for days.^ 

Typically, visiting is allowed twice a month. Family members are allowed into a special 
meeting area, with bars on one side. The prisoner enters another barred area opp>osite. In 
between is a corridor, patrolled by one or more guards. Under such condidons» only the most 
perfunctory conversation b possible. All j^fts are given to the guards, who take what they want 
before passing the prisoner what is left. 

Sometimes, only bribery makes visits possible. The cost may be hundreds of dollars — a 

very heavy burden for most Syrian families — and occasionally even more; in Lebanon it is said 
to reach the equivalent of more than a thousand dollars. Still, many are willing to make great 
sacrifices to make sure the prisoner is alive and well. Also, once aware of the place of 
incarceration, the &mily can begin effi>rts to secure the prisoner's release. 

Ordinary visits are an opportunity to bring prisoners much-needed clean clothes, food, 
soap, medical prescriptions, and other necessities. Such items are so important for the minimal 
well-being of prisoners (including basic nutrition) tiiat die interruption or end of visits can be 
devastating. Only rarely are visitors allowed to bring prisoners letters, photographs, books, 
newspapers or other publications. Sometimes the authorities will forbid all gifts and restrict 
communication to a few words or gestures.*® 

Medi c al Treatment 

^ Political prisoners in Syria suffer a wide variety of illnesses due to prison conditions and 
especially to torture. Prisoners often report kidney disease, which is probably the result of kicks 
and punches in the lower back, a common method of torture in Syria. Prisoners also frequently 
suffer from spinal injuries and circulation difficulties, caused mainly by torture then aggravated 
by the cold and by sleeping on hard, damp floors. 

Health problems described by prisoners in the past two years include: inflammation of 
the genitourinary tract, stomach hemorrhage, paralysis of the hand and limbs, loss of sight, 
ulcers, inflammation of the kidneys, and various kinds of heart conditions. Then there are also 
the more common sores, wounds, broken limbs, burns, inflammations and infections, 

pneumonia, dysentery, and many other illnesses reported by former detainees. In some prisons, 
where sanitary conditions are the worst, prisoners have also reported typhoid, cholera, and 
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tuberculosis. With prisoners living together in cramped unsanitary quarters, disease spreads 
rapidly. 

As a result of torture, many prisoners suffer from mental disorders. Former prisoners 
report that depression and other moital problems continue well after release. Some prisoners 
break down altogether. One former prisoner told Middle East Watch that in his communal cell 

there were three prisoners whose mental condition was so bad that they could no longer even 
take care of themselves and had to be helped by fellow prisoners to eat and wash. 

Prisoners suffering serious health emergencies may be simply neglected. One former 
prisoner reported what happened in a Damascus prison in the 1980's: 

At S:00 or 4:00 in the morning, one of the prisoners in my cell began moaning 
with a severe pain in his chest. We decided it must be a heart attack. We 
pounded on the cell door and when the guard finally came we asked that a 
doctor come immediately, saying that the prisoner was in critical condition. The 
guard said it was not possible to get a doctor at that hour. Anyway, he said, the 
sick man would not be the first prisoner to die. 

At about 9:00 the next morning, the male nurse came and asked who was sick. 
By then, the man had died and his body was already cold. We carried him out 
and they later disposed of the body. The &mily was told only that the visits had 
been canceled. Finally, afker a year, we managed to get won! out to them.^ 

During the torture of Munif Mulhims m 1983, prison doaors at Tadmur told him he was 
in danger of dying. "Either you will be released and work with us^ or you will die in prison," 

he was warned, according to former cell mates. Refusing to gfive in, he was tortured further. 
He has since developed problems of the urinary tract and cancer of the genitals but has been 
denied medical treatment. Some two years ago, prisoners at Tadmur went on a hunger strike 
on his behalf but it is not known whether he has ever been hospitali2ed. 

Those who enter the prison with existing health problems like diabetes, arthritis or heart 
condition are especially at risk.^° Almost all suffer permanent damage. Some prisoners die 
while in detention, others not long after. Mohammad Haitham Khoja, for example, died of 
kidney infection on June 1987, just three weeks after his release. 

Most prisons are not staffed by full-time doctors and many do not even have a full-time 
nune on caU. Medical care for prisoners is grossly inadequate. When prisoners ask to see 

outside doctors, prison authorities routinely turn them down. Occasionally, though, authorities 
take a prisoner to a hospital for special treatment, but usually only in critical cases when a 
decision has been taken to keep the prisoner alive. Opposition leader Riyad al-Turk has 
reportedly been rushed several times to the hospital in the past nine years. In prison, he has 

not only been severely tortured but also denied essential treatment for his diabetes. However, 
he is known to have been taken to the hospital in critical condition in February 1981, January 
1982, December 1983, December 1984, December 1987, and November 1988. 
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Population of Political Prisoners 

No one can say exactly how many prisoners there are in Syria, since one can't even 
identify all the prisons and detention centers. Furthermore, since political prisoners and 
ordinary criminals are detained in the same institudons, there can be no straightforward count 
of each, thoni^ they are generally segregated into different cells and often into diffinrent 
lections <^ the jMnsons. 

It is possible, nonetheless, to make esumates of the number of political prisoners held 
in Syrian prisons, using various sources including the testimony of former prisoners, reports 

published by Syrian exile groups, other Middle East human rights organizations, Amnesty 
International, and other published and unpublished accounts. This can be cross-checked with 
estimates of the size of prisons and detention centers: the number and size of ceils and the 
nufldier of thdr inmates. (Middle East Watch uses the term "political prisoner" to refer to those 
held for peaceful expression or association; or those held in apparent reprisal for polidcally 
motivated offenses for prolonged periods without charge or trial or after trials wholly lacking 
in due process. Like the other Watch Committees that make up Human Rights Watch, we do 
not use the term "political prisoner" for those convicted of crimes of violence in trials that 
provide a measure of fiur process.) 

From this information, it seems reasonable to say that the Syrian government holds at 
least 7,500 political prisoners in the country and in Syrian<controlled territory in Lebanon. This 

is a conservative estimate. As recently as 1987, Amnesty International reported that 5,000 to 

6,000 political prisoners were being held in Tadmur Prison alone.'^ Thus, our estimate 
appears especially conservative since it includes many Syrian-held poliucal prisoners in 
LdMmon. 

According to our estimate, Tadmur Prison alone holds 2,500 political prisoners (some 
think it still has 5,000 political inmates) and 'Anjar Detendon Center in Lebanon contains 1,200; 
diese two instfautions together account for half of our estimate. The remaining prisoners are 
scattered over dozens of fedlities of which 'Adra, Saydnaya, al-M ezze, and Kafir Sussa are the 
most importaAL 

As for die affiliation or nationality of the political prisoners, we can make some educated 
guesses as well. Here we are helped by published lists of priscmers — ^particularly those 

produced by the Syrian secular opposition — which appear to be quite accurate, though not 
cjomplete.^^ Palestinian groups have also published partial lists of their prisoners.^^ From 
these sources and prisoner testimony, it appears that Syrian prisons hold about 2,500 Islamist 
prisoners and a similar number of Palestinians.'^ There are also about 1,400 prisoners 
afniiated with the secular opposition, about 600 Lebanese and other foreign nationals, and 500 
in all other categories, such as ex-officials and military officers, and those accused of sympathies 
wiA Iraq. High estimates of political prisoners in Syria tend to run about twice those of Middle 
East Watch, or about 15,000.^ Such estimates are quite plausible, but we are inclined to be 
cautious, recognizing that many of the numbers come from groups which may make 
exaggerated claims. This data is summarized in Tables I and 2 below. It should be 
remembered that all numbers in the tables are only informed estimates. 
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Table 1 
Prison Population 



Prisons Estimates 

Tadmur 2,500 

'Anjar (Lebanon) 1,200 

Saydnaya 400 

Adra 300 

Al-Mezze 200 

Kafr Sussa 200 

Qatana & Women's 400 
Facilities 

Local Civil & Military 600 
Prisons 

Interrogation Centers 8c 900 
Temporary Facilities 

Prisons & Detention 800 
Facilities in Lebanon 

Total: 7,500 



Table 2 

Distribution by Types of Prisoners 

Prisoners Estimates 

Islamists 2,500 
Palestinians 2,500 
Secular opposition group members: 1,400 

Party of Communist Action 600 

Ba'tii Party-Aflaq 400 

Communist Party-P.B. 160 

Democratic Ba'th 100 

Nasirists 60 

Sha'biya 30 

Kurds and various groups 50 

Lebanese/other foreigners 600 

All others (military, government oHicials, pro- 500 
Iraqis, unaffiliated) 

Total: 7,500 
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Length of Incarceration and Conditions of Rdease 



Few political prisoners in Syria today have been committed by courts to serve specific 
sentences. In the overwhelming majority of cases, as we have seen, prisoners are simply jailed 
without charge or trial for an indeterminate time. Some who were tried and sentenced years 
ago remain in prison even though their jail terms have expired. Among the latter group are 
people who were tried and committed in August 1971 for allegedly attempting to overthrow the 
regime while in league with Iraq. Among those given fifteen-year sentences were: Jalal al-Din 
Musta& Mirhij, Mustafii Tawfiq Fallah, Hussain l^ir Z^dan, and Mahmud Muhammad al- 
Fayyad. Four years after dieir sentences expired they are still in al-Mezze prison. Another 
person with a fifteen-year sentence fi-om the same period is the Syrian author and former 
military officer Khalil Brayez. He has not been released, and his whereabouts are unknown. 

t In all cases, prisoners are held for periods which suit the detaining authority. Some are 
released within a few weeks, most others within a few months or a year. In one wave of arrests 
firom 1987 to 1988, for example, over two thousand people with alleged connections to left-wing 
fMurties, fMurticularly the Party for Communist Action, were detained in all major cities. Roughly 
a year later* twelve hundred had been released and eif^t hundred remained in custody. 

The mukhabarat are also known to hold political prisoners for very long periods. 
Mahmud Baidun, a Lebanese lawyer abducted from Lebanon by Syrian forces in 1971, is 
reportedly still in al-Mezze Prison, more than eighteen years later. His only "crime" was to have 
been the publisher for a Lebanese newspaper that supported the regime of Salah Jadid and 
received Syrian subsidies. When Asad came to power, Baidun was asked to return all the 
money; he refused and suffered the consequences^. 

Several dozen — and perhaps over a hundred — of those jailed during the early and mid- 
1970's have not yet been released. In addition to those jailed and tried in 1971 at the outset 
of die Asad regime, many others were arrested and held without tiial later in the decade, quite 
a few of them Ba'thists with pro-Iraqi leanings. 

A much larger number — probably a couple of thousand — have been held since the mass 
arrettt from 1980 to 1982.^ Sixty-eight engineers and ninety health professionals, for 
example have been in prison since April 1980. A number of students and many Islamists who 
were arrested at that time are still being held as well. 

Until 1980, it was common for fiunily and friends to buy the release of a 

prisoner — especially one who was unimportant — for a sum equivalent to several thousand 
dollars. But today, prisoners rarely gain their fi-eedom in this way and it is said that prisoner 
release orders can only be signed by Asad himself.^' In Syrian-controlled prisons in Lebanon, 
tfaou|^, the practice of buying one's way out u still common and has greatiy enriched many 
mukhabarat officers. According to some reports, Syrian officials have charged up to $50,000, 
or the equivalent in local currency, for the freedom of a single prisoner.'^ 

Ordinarily, the reasons for releasing someone are only partly related to the individual's 

case. The regime often frees dozens of prisoners at a time, in keeping with policy and security 
considerations. It released several hundred Islamic prisoners in 1985 and 1986, for example, 
as part of a ^neral amnesty. In the early 1980's, when the government's policy on Syria's 



Kurdish minority was shifted, it began to release Kurdish prisoners. And when strategy toward 
the PLO and Palestinian groups has changed, these prisoners have also been released. 

International campaigns have had an efTect, notably those aimed toward releasing 
imprisoned Jews and lawyers. Though the regime pretends it is impervious to criticism and 
pressure, these campaigns have unquestionably produced results. 

Most prisoners, however, report that the mukhabarat set conditions for their release. 
This is possible because a general release program towards a particular category of prisoner is 
only an opportunity, not a guarantee of freedom. This became obvious in the case of the 

imprisoned lawyers. Though the regime was under considerable pressure to release all the 
lawyers arrested in 1980, it continued to hold a few who refused to agree to conditions imposed 
for their release. 

The most common condition — said to have become almost a standard precondition for 
all political prisoners — is that the prisoner sign a statement promising to cease all political 
activity and thanking the president for his generosity in releasing him. Some are also asked to 
renounce their former political affiliations and declare support for the regime. Another 
frequent demand is that the prisoner work with the security services as an informer. Refusing 
these conditions may add years to one's imprisonment. The former Ba'thist leaders imprisoned 
since 1970 are said to have been offered release in 1981 in return for pledges of support for the 
Asad government Tlieir refusals have already brought them nine more years in prison.'^ 

Those who refuse may also be subjected to additional torture and mistreatment. One 
detained lawyer, Thuraya 'Abd al-Karim, was mistreated and held in prison for two more years 
after refusing to sign the loyalty statement. Riyad al-Tbrk and four other prisoners firom the 
leadership of the Communist Party-Political Bureau have also reportedly suffered worsened 
prison conditions by refusing to criticize their party and to announce their loyalty to Asad.^° 

What the Syrian Gofvemment Says 

The Syrian government has rarely responded to charges of human rights violations, 
especially to charges of fidse imprisonment, abuse, and torture. For ten yean it refused to meet 
with Amnesty International and it has refused to receive a mission fi-om Middle East Watch. 
However, it has occasionally responded to allegations that the United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights has forwarded for comment or that have come up in Commission meetings. 

On July 28 and November 9, 1988, the Commission wrote to the Syrian government 

alleging that it had killed prisoners through torture and summary executions. On December 
21, the Syrian government replied, providing several lists of alleged acts of terrorism, sabotage, 

and assassination perpetrated by the persons who had been named. The Syrian government 
also stated that the infiHrmation in the Commission's allegations was "totally unfounded" and was 
"propagated by terrorist or octrembt groups and social outcasts.*^^ 

Several aspects of this response are worthy of note. Even if the persons were guilty of 
crimes, they had not been charged or given a nrial. Secondly* no crimes justify torture or 
summary ocecution. Finally, though the Syrian government questioned the validity of the 
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infbnBatioii, it has not allowed international human rights organizations to investigate the 
charges. 



Concerned foreigners have occasionally met with Syrian officials — even with President 
Aiad — over the question of political prisoners. One foreigner reported that Asad become angry, 
saying: "There are no political prisoners in Syria, only traitors and criminals who want to 
destroy the country ."^^ Both Asad and other officials have told other supplicants that those 
persons whose release they seek have never been in Syrian jails. In one bizarre case, a person 
seeking information about a prisoner in al-Mezze was told: "We know nothing about such a 
prison. Chre lu the address and we will look into it."^ 

In official gatherings, the government constandy insists there are no polidcal prisoners, ; 
only common criminals. Syrian representatives to UN human rights forums often refer to ^ 
Syri%^ laws to "prove" that there can be no abusive treatment or torture in the country. Here s 
is a ^ical statement made in 1983, just a year after the events in Hama: I 

As to the right of security of person and protection by the State against violence I 
or bodily harm, whether inflicted by government officials or by any individual 
group or institution. ..we should like to remind the Committee that any person, 
victim of such violation, can resort to a competent Court of Justice, penal, civil 
or administrative, in view of suing a state organ, a civil servant, or any person or 
group of persons...to seek redress...and demand reparation for damages....^ 

In March 1986, the Syrian representative made an even more sweeping statement in a | 
discussion of the question of torterer 

1 would like to refer here to the constitutional and legal provisions in force in the , 
Syrian Arab Republic... The Syrian constitution stipulates that freedom is a 
■acred right; that the state shall guarantee citizens their personal freedom and ' 
safeguard their dignity and safety; that the sovereignty of the law is a 
fundamental principle of the society and the state; that all citizens shall be j 
deemed innocent until the final court judgment is rendered against him; that no 
person shall be investigated or detained except in accordance with the law; and 
that no one shall be tortured physically or morally, or be subjected to degrading J 
treatment. The constitutional and legal provisions in force do not permit under ! 
any circumstances the subjiigauon of any cidzen to torture or to cruel, inhuman ' 
or deg^ding punishment.^ ; 

Redress, legal protections, freedom from torture — many Syrian prisoners would find ' 
these notions extremely fanciful. 

I 

B ig ec te r y of Syrian Prisons 

I 

There are probably more than a hundred prisons, interrogation centers, and places of | 
detention in Syria where political prisoners (including hostages) are held. One reliable source ! 

has published a partial list of twenty-two prisons in Damascus and Aleppo alone; our own list ' 
names twenty-nine for those two cities. These jails range from enormous centers with 
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thousands of inmates to small local lockups. Some have reputations as places for terrible 
cruelty, while others are thought to be more benign. 

The Syrian government has closed two or three of its oldest prisons and built several 
large new ones since 1985. Prison capacity has risen and prison populations fallen, so there is 
considerably less crowding now than seven or eight years ago. In 1990, fin* instance, Tadmur 
Prison holds only about half as many inmates as it did in 1982. 

All prisons &I1 under civilian or military jurisdiction and are run by bureaus in the 
Ministry of Interior or the Ministry of Defense respectively. But the distinction between 

"civilian" and "military" facilities is not clear-cut for political prisoners. Authorities move 
prisoners from military to "civilian" prisons and vice-versa without any obvious change in the 
prisoner's status. 

Whatever the prison authority, political prisoners remain at all times under the control 
of a mukhabarat. Security ofFicials may continue to interrogate and punish them throughout 
the incarceration. For this purpose, virtually all prisons contain special torture and 
interrogation Bicilities. 

The main institutions within the Syrian prison system are: 

Tadmur Military Prison (sometimes known as Palmyra Prison), is the largest and m<»t 

infamous of Syrian political prisons. Located near the Palmyra oasis, in the middle of the desert 
between Homs and Deir al-Zor, this institution holds the country's largest number of political 
prisoners. Harsh treatment, extremes of heat and cold in the desert and the absence of family 
visits make this prison espedally unbearable. The massacre of prisoners in 1980 added to 
Tadmur's grim reputation, as did the many summary executions — as many as ten hangings per 
week in the worst moments from 1980 to 1982. 

Tadmur Prison has 41 cells^'' for political prisoners in what is known as the Jana td- 

Siyasiyin [Wing for Politicals]. A typical cell — measuring 5 x 20 meters and without a 
toilet — now holds about 60 to 70 prisoners. Former inmates have said that in 1982 there were 
200 or more. Projecting from these numbers, it is possible to estimate that the prison now 
contains about 2,500 prisoners, and that at one time it may have held as many as 8,000.^ One 
cell is reserved for minors, induding hostages, and another for females. 

Tadmur is known as the Islamists' prison, for it is here that many of those suspected of 
membership in the Muslim Brodiers and other Islamic groups have been imprisoned. This may 
explain why the number of inmates has dropped. The government has thinifed prison ranks 

through amnesties and many individual releases since 1985. In contrast, a growing proportion 
of Tadmur inmates are now dissidents from the military and members of the secular opposition. 

Al-Mezze Military Prison is located in the al-Mezze section of Western Damascus, within 
view of the new Presidential Palace and not far from the Hotel Sheraton. Because of this 
prominent location, the authorities have considered tearing it down. Apparendy, they have 
transferred many political prisoners elsewhere in recent years, though quite a few still remain. 
According to some recent reports, though, authorities have moved many additional political 
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prisoners — mainly people who have been abducted in Lebanon — into the prison. Altogether, 
die political prisoner population of al-Mezze may now number two or three hundred. 

Al-Mezze is a large prison, with a capacity of about one thousand. Its interrogation ■ 
facility has 60 individual cells (1.5 x 2 meters) and rooms for torture and questioning. Long- 
term prisoner! are held either in 12 communal oelk (12 x 6 meters) or in 12 small cells (2x3 
meters) for two to eight prisoners. Each communal cell has a single toilet for over fifty 
prisoners. 

Many of Syria's most prominent officials still languish in this prison, including former 
Ba'th Party leader and military strongman Gen. Salah Jadid, former President Dr. Nur al-Din 
al-Atasi and former Interior Minister Muhammad Raba al-TawiL Marwan Hamawi, fixrmer ^ 
director of the Syrian news agency SANA, is also an inmate. 

Al-Mezze is where some of Syria's longest-held prisoners are to be found. Jadid, al-Atasi, I 
al-Tawil, and fifteen others, for example, have been in al-Mezze since the Asad coup in j 
November 1970 — almost two decades. Ahmad Swaidani, an army officer, diplomat and Ba'th ' 
official, was imprisoned for alleged pro-Iraqi ties even before Asad came to power. He has been • 
held nnce July 11, 1969 — over twenty years — without charge or trial. 

Khalil Brayez, an author abducted fi'om Lebanon in 1971, was held here for many years , 
as well. Other well-known figures have spent time here, including high army officers, calunet i 
ministers, lawyers and journalists. Yasir 'Arafat was imprisoned here for a time in 1966; odier i 
major Palestinian figures including George Habash and Salah Salah have paid longer viats I 
since.'*^ In April 1962, Hafez Asad himself spent a few days here as well. j 

• 

Al-Mezze is not only the prison for the most &mous inmates, it has also been described ' 
as having Syria's most international community of prisoners. Here are found Lebanese, i 
Palestinians, Iraqis, Jordanians, people fi'om all over die Arab world and beyond. This is the 
Syrian prison whose name is best known in Lebanon. The phrase "They took him to al-Mezxe" 
has sow become a Lebanese colloquialism for people who disappear; it means: "All hope is lost" ; 

I 

Adra Civil Prison, located in the town of Duma not far fiom Damascus, is a third major i 
location for political prisoners. This institution, with 94 communal cells, holds some S,000 , 

inmates. Most are ordinary criminals.^ There is a separate section for political prisoners, \ 
consisting of ten cells and a separate dining room. Each cell, measuring 10x5 meters, houses j 
^about 32 prisoners, so that there are probably about 320 political inmates altogether. { 

This jnison contains many of the Communists, Nasirists, engineers and others fiom the ! 
secular opposition. Among the well-known prisoners held here are 'Umar Qashash, former j 
Secretary-General of the Syrian Printers Union. He has been held since June 1978 — more than > 
twelve years. 'Abd al-Majid Manjouneh, a former minister and member of the council of the ! 
Aleppo Bar Assodation, was held here firom April 1980 until his release in April 1989. 

Al-Qala' Military Prison was decommissioned in 1984, but it should be mentioned as one ' 
of the most pivmiinent landmarks of Damascus and one of Syria's best-known prisons. It is now 
being renovated as a tourist attraction. 
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A former fortress of Damascus' rulers, this citadel defends the northwest comer of the 
old city; the famous Suq al-Hamadiya market runs along its southern flank. Its large cells each 
held about a hundred prisoners. Both common and political prisoners spent time here, 
including the leadership of the Syrian Kurdish Democradc Party. Conditions in al-Qala', in 
spite of its age, were considered better than in many other fiicilities in Damascus and fiunily 
visits were allowed. When it was closed, most of its inmates were reportedly transferred to 'Adra 
Civilian Prison, along with inmates from Shaykh Hassan Prison, which also dosed. 

Saydnaya Qvilian Prison, a large new fiudlity completed in 1987, is located in the 

Christian village of Saydnaya in the mountains north of Damascus. The building is four stories 
high and has three wings, joined together at the center like spokes of a wheel. Each wing 
contains twenty communal cells per floor, measuring 6x8 meters; on the first floor there are 
an estimated 100 smaller cells. Presently, each communal cell holds 20 persons or less. In 1989, 
the prison was said to hold about 2,400 inmates, with a regular capacity of up to 5,000, and* a 
potential (with crowdin^^ for up to 10,000. 

The government supposedly built the prison for criminal offenders, but authorities have 
recently brought in an estimated 400 political prisoners. The prison is now equipped with full 
torture fiudlities, and at least one prisoner is known to have died recendy after severe torture 
there. 

Kafir Sussa Detention Center, built in the late 1970's, is located in the Rafr Sussa area 

of southwest Damascus, near the headquarters of its parent, the General Intelligence Agency. 
In addition to three interrogation rooms, the prison is said to contain six communal cells 
holding about sixty prisoners each, four smaller cells of 3.5 x 2 meters with five to eight 
prisoners and six solitary cells. Altogether, the prison holds about 400 detainees. 

Although nominally used for temporary detention and interrogation, a number of 
prisoners have reported being transferred here afier their interrogation was completed 
elsewhere. Kafir Sussa also holds many long-term prisoners. Haitham Kamel Musta&, the 

political activist jailed at age fourteen and freed in mid-1986 after six years in custody, was one. 
Fatima al-Lazakani spent more than three years here before her release in 1984. Some think 
that about two hundred long-term prisoners are currentiy held here. 

Qatana Civilian Prison, the main women's detention center, is located in the village of 
Qatana, a suburb southwest of Damascus. It houses both ordinary criminals and political 
prisoners and reportedly mixes both types in the same cell. Women are also held in many other 
(msons, some of which under Syrian law are supposed to be for men only. These include the 
Aleppo Central Prison, the Lataqia Central Prison, and even the Tadmur Military Prison. 
There is said to be another women's prison, the Harasta Central Prison in the town of Harasta 
near Damascus, which also mixes common criminals and political prisoners. 

Local Civilian and Military Prisons and Interrogation Centers. Each of Syria's eleven 
provincial capitals has a Central Prison [al-Sijn al-Markazi] or Civilian Prison [al-Sijn al- 
Madanij. Some also have a Military Prison [al-Sijn al-'Askari]. These prisons have special cells 
for political prisoners, though at times political prisoners share the same cells with common 
criminak. 
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VirtnaUy all these provincial cajntab have interrogation centers — ordinarily 

three — which are under the control of Military Intelligence, General Intelligence, and Political 
Security. Political prisoners have occasionally been detained for long periods in these centers, 
though usually they are transferred to the regular prisons or to Damascus for further 

iatenrogation. 

The largest provincial prisons, where the most political prisoners are held, are those in 
Aleppo, Horns, Lataqia, and Deir al-Zor. Altogether, these provincial prisons hold several 
hundred suchprisoners. In general, though, only those politicsd prisoners considered to be less 
iraportaat are. held permanendy in the provinces. 

btenragation Centers are to be found throughout the country, but by far the most 
noiorioui are located in Damascus. The best-known and largest include the Kafir Sussa Center 
of Gcne^ral Intelligence and its Military Intelligence counterparts: Military Intelligence 
Interrogation Branch, located in the Jamarik area of Damascus, and the Palestine Branch near 
'Adnan al-Malki Avenue. Military Intelligence also has at least two other centers, in 'Adawi and 
Qshun. 

Interrogation centers are often located in the dark and airless basements of buildings 
housing the offices of the security service. There are two dozen or more of these centers in 
Damascus, including General Intelligence's center in al-Qasa' in northeast Damascus and 
Political Security's center in Abu Romana. Each mukhabarat runs at least one major facility, 
the largest of which are believed to hold more than a hundred detainees.^^ Together, such 
^cilities hold over a thousand persons. 

Tempwrary Places of Detention hold hundreds or even thousands of people during a 
large "sweep." Frequently, the mukhabarat uses schools or sports clubs and, sometimes, if the 
numbers are very large, sports stadiums or army camps. 

Prisons and Interrogation Centers in Lebanon, under the control of Syrian security 
forces, are numerous. Among the most important are al-Mafraza in West Beirut and Madrasat 
al-Amrikan in Tripoli, both interrogation centers. Torture is common in these centers, but is 
even more brutally practiced in the largest prison — 'Anjar Detention Center. Located in a 
small Armenian town by the same name on the Damascus-Beirut road, just inside the Lebanese 
bwder, 'Anjar holds at least twelve hundred inmates, almost all of whom are political prisoners. 
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Organizations, Unions, and Professional Associations 



The Asad regime seeks to dominate all organizational life in Syria, not just political 
parties but trade unions, sports clubs, women's associations, peasant unions, associations of artists 
and writers — almost any organization, whether it rum kindergartens, studies historical 
monuments or shows films. The Ba'th Party insists that its members become leaders of these 
organizations and that Ba'thist policy define their priorities. 

Beginning in the mid-1960's, when Jadid and the Ba'thist radicals were ascendant, the 
regime buUt a corporatist system of official organizations tied to the government and party 
apparatus. It constructed these "popular organizations" [al-Munazzamat al-Sha'biya] to mobilize 
the masses and build a new Ba'thist society. Syria was to become a "popular democracy" with 
institutions from base to summit uniting the people with the leadership. The regime aimed 
each organization at a key constituency and created each by passing a special law. 

Some of these organizations — like the General Federation of Trade Unions or the 
National Union of Students — simply incorporated existing institutions. Some, like the Peasant 
Union, took over and developed smaller organizations, making them into large, national 
structures. And some, like the Revolutionary Youth Organization, broke new ground. In all, 
more than a dozen groups came into being between 1965 and 1970, including organizations for 
athletes, craftsmen, teachers, writers and journalists. Most were closely linked to a bureau in 
the Ba'th Party's R^onal Command: the part/s Peasant Bureau supervised the Peasant Union 
while the Higher Education Bureau supervised the National Union of Students. 

These new organizations made some positive contributions, especially in their early days. 
The Woinen's Federation brought thousands of women into public life, and helped them 
achieve greater equality with men. Hie Peasant Union gave formerly powerless peasants a voice 
in local and national politics. 

Indeed, because of their initial efifectiveness, the organizations grew rapidly. According 

to one estimate, by the early 1970's the popular organizations had encompassed as much as a 
third of the entire Syrian population. The Peasant Union, with 567 village branches, had 
organized in 15 percent of all villages in the country, giving the regime a rural base of support 
no previous Syrian ruler had ever enjoyed.^ 

The regime jealously guarded these organizations from the opposition's political 
influence. The charter of the Progressive National Front explicitly excluded the non-Ba*th 
parties from organising among students, and Ba'thist leaders informally admonished Front 
parties not to organize among workers, women, and peasants either. Neither the Front parties 
nor the opposition, however, heeded the warnings. Among the teachers, the Muslim Brothers 
had a strong following, while in the trade unions communists and Nasirists built a firm power 
base. Between 1978 and 1980, the high-point of the opposition, some popular organizations 
slipped outside of the party's control — especially at the lower levels — ^while in others the party's 
domination was seriously eroded. 
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The party still had its strongholds, thoug^i — espedally in the national leadership of the 

organizations- — and it used them to defend the regime against the opposition challenge. In the 
early months of 1980, ofTiciais organized armed militia in most of the popular organizations and 
" set them loose against the "enemies of the people."^ In February and March of that year, Hafez 
And addrased special congresses of most of the organizations to urge them to take up the 
"revolutionary" challenge. The regime responded to the challenge with pui^, rigged elections 
and new organizational rules. 

At the Seventh Party Congress, delegates rea)mmended that the leadership "reinforce 

control over the popular organizations," and that is exacdy what happened. During the 
crackdown of 1980, the opposition leaders disappeared into jails, slipped into exile, or retired 
to a silent anonymity. The organizations themselves, under a heavy-handed and undemocratic 
oommand, lost much of their earlier vigor. Their publications degenerated into didactidan and 
uncritical praise of the President. Their national congresses came to be litde more than 
^platforms for long-winded official speeches. 

The popular organizations are now virtually moribund, but they continue, marginally, 
to serve their constituents' interests. The Peasant Union, for example, has pressed the regime 
for fijrther land reform and easier credit, while the Trade Union Federation recently lobbied 
to protect public enterprises and prevent privatization. This is a far cry from freedom of 
anodation, but it does show that the regime needs the support and cooperation of the popular 
dipmizations it helped create — and must concede to them a minimal influence in return. 

In addition to the popular organizations, Professional Associations [al-Niqabat al- 
Mihai] — finom agronomists and engineers to doctors and lawyers — command an important 
'^place in Syriaii society. Though organized by government laws, they have always been relatively 
independent; given Syria's decades-old brain drain, the government is obliged to tread a little 
more gently when professionals and intellectuals are involved.' These associations were 
there fo re the last to be tamed after the opposition movement of the late 1970*s, in which they 
had played an active role. Ever since 198(> — when the regime recaptured control by arresting 
the old leadership and imposing new leaders and laws — they have refused to collaborate as fully 
as Asad and his associates would like. 

In the case of the lawyers, regional and international organizations such as the Arab 
Lawyers' Union — which promotes international standards of law and professional 
autonomy — have counterbalanced pressure from the regime. Likewise, doctors, engineers, and 
.iXfaer professionals look to international norms and firequently object to what they see as crude 
and stifling ofTicial interference in their affidrs. Nevertheless, laws enacted in 1981 have 
imposed close Ba'th Party oversight: the Party must approve all candidates for association office 
and delegates to foreign conferences. Association meetings are illegal without a party 
representative present. 

Furthermore, members cannot simply abandon these organizations and start others. As 
with the popular organizations, by law there can only be one such body. Nor can individuals 
easily resign. Lawyers, doctors, and engineers are required to belong to their assodations if 
they wish to practice thdr profession. Others — artists, teachers, and writers — are also under 

heavy pressure to participate, for the association provides housing subsidies, special cooperative 
stores, career advantages,^ and a vehicle for getting coveted official permits such as travel visas. 
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Syria has thousands of organizations and associations in addition to the oflSdal popular 
and professional ones. Some rare ones, like the Chambers of Commerce, retain considerable 
autonomy and power. Others — such as the Film Clubs — ^have, at best, marginal room for 
maneuver. Most are firmly under the thumb of the party. 

The Ba'th Party employs both formal and informal means to supervise these groups; 
even small organizations and informal groups do not escape its net. In one case, the Party 
insisted that its members join — and set the agenda for — an informal club in Aleppo organized 
to study the city's architecture. The original group disbanded in disgust.^ 

The party simply does not tolerate signs of independent association, however benign the 
purpose. As a general rule, no private organization can exist without an important, if not 
dominant, Ba'th presence. At a minimum, no group can hold elections for its governing board 
unless the Ba'th screens candidates or heavily influences their selection. 

Trade Unions 

Trade unions emerged in Syria during the French Mandate; from the labor conflicts of 
the 1920's and '30's in the early days of the country's modern industry. Though workers set up 
a General Federation of Trade Unions after a general strike in 1938, they did not win the right 
to organize or strike until after independence. Law No. 279 of June 1 1, 1946 established these 
landmark fireedoms; further reforms followed in 1948.^ 

In the late 1940's and '50's, unions grew and fought bard for improved working 
conditions — often under lefk-wing leadership. (Some union leaders paid for their ties to leftist 
parties with stints in prison under the military dictatorships.) On April 5, 1959, two months 
after the union with Egypt, the new government promulgated Law No. 59, imposing the 
Egyptian labor code on Syria. Though this code introduced some positive features, such as paid 
ack lexw and mandatory noti^ for layofiB, it efifectively shackled the trade union movement 
by banning strikes and mandating a single labor organization connected to the ruling party.' 

Soon after the Ba'thist coup of 1963, the new regime began to assert control over the 
trade union movement then dominated by Nasirists and communists. In July, the regime 
forced out of office the leader of the General Federation of Labor, Nasirist Tal'at al-Thaghlabi, 
and replaced him with a Ba'thist, Khalid al-Hakim. Two months later, al-Hakim joined the 
party's highest body, the Regional Command. This joint directorate between the top leadership 
of die party and the unions would continue for years.* 

On February 28, 1964, the new regime enacted a sweeping new trade union law giving 
workers several freedoms not allowed under the preceding Nasirist code. This new law. Decree 

SI, gave workers die ri^t to freely elect representatives at all levels, and ended bans on trade 

union political activity and on opposition to the government. On the other hand, strikes and 
the formation of a competing national trade union, continued to be prohibited. 

Despite the formal ban on strikes, unauthorized labor stoppages were common from 1963 
to 1968, in the first five years of the new regime. During this time, many leading trade union 
figures called for workers' self-management and union autonomy from the state. They were 
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soon to get their comeuppance. Even though Syria's pitmnonal constitution of April 1964 had 
rea£Snned the principle of union independence from the government, the Ba'thist leadership 
quickly removed several union figures from their posts, beginning with Yasin al-Hafiz, 
"■flecrctary-General of the Federation.^ 

The purge reached a crescendo on August 21 1964, when the Minister of Labor replaced 

all members of the Federation's governing bureau with eleven persons chosen by the Party — an 
action made legal by Article 60 of the new labor law passed earlier that year. In a transparent 
effort to break up the support base of the ousted leadership, the regime also proceeded to 
renructare the unions according to Decree 31, making industry, rather than the geographical 
region, their new organizational base. The remaining leadership, assembled in Homs in 
Octdber 1964, tried in vain to protest.^^ 

f. The government tested its newfound control during the December 1964 and January 
•vl965 union elections. Though many workers spoke out against official meddling, the regime 
intervened openly, promoting fraud to aid its candidates. Not surprisingly, Ba'thist candidates 
won most seats. A few months later, at the 14th Congress of the Federation, held from April 
15-2S, 1965, the Ba*thists consolidated their control, naming Khalid al-Jundi Secretary-General 
of the Federation. 

During the rule of Salah Jadid, the regime and the party further tightened the screws 
on the trade unions. Hie enlarged security apparatus, in coordination with the pro-Ba*th 
Federation leaders, carried out several waves of expulsions and arrests. Longtime trade 
unionists, even those who were party members, began to fear for their safety. In mid- 
September, 1966, two members of the Federation leadership, including the former Secretary- 
General Khalid al>Hakim, took refiige in Jordan and denounced the "anti-democratic practices" 
of the regime. 

Under the direction of al-Jundi, the unions set up armed Workers' Militias [al-Kata'ib 
al-'Umaliya] in the summer of 1966 to defend the r^me against its enemies. Jundi had been 

a close ally of Jadid, but he too soon fell victim to power struggles at the top. Accused in the 
press of corruption, he was forced to resign his post in July 1967. Five months later, he was 
accused of murder and imprisoned. After being released, he went into exile in Tunis, and 
Mahmoud Hadid, another Ba'thist, replaced him as Secretary-General. 

By the time the 16th Federation congress met in August 1968, Ba'th control over the 
■ unions was complete. Two months earlier, the government had promulgated yet another trade 
union law (Law No. 84 of June 26). This redefined the trade unions, not as independent 
organizations working for workers' welfiu« and rights, but as popular organizations, mobilizing 
people for national tasks. 

The new legislation, followed and completed by other laws in 1969 and 1974, not only 

made it illegal for workers to establish unions other than those already sanctioned by the 
state,^^ it gave the Ministry of Labor broad supervisory control over the unions' finances: over 
gifts, donations and legacies, over the financial records of union bodies at all levels, and over 
the unions' internal financial rules. Henceforth, unions were explicitly instmments of the 
"worker^ states" no longer belonging to the woriiers themselves. 
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There were, nonetheless, some gestures to union autonomy. In 1968, the regime enacted 

a law to set up "Workers* Production Councils." Allegedly a vehicle for self-management, these 
councils never helped workers exercise independent power, either at the work site, firm, or state 
level. In public as well as private enterprises, the councils proved no more than political 
window dressing. 

Before taking power in 1970, Hafez Asad had promised to open up the political system. 
Those promises were never fulfilled. In fact, the Progressive National Front, formed in 1972, 
explicitly forbade any political party other than the Ba*dt from organizing within the workers' 
movement (though such organizing continued on a semi-clandestine basis). And the Asad 
regime used its greatly enlarged security apparatus to make sure the trade union movement 
stayed loyal. 

At the 1974 Federation Congress, the regime introduced the idea of "political 
unionism" — the notion that workers should set aside "narrow demands" in favor of long-term 
efforts to achieve "liberation" and "the construction of Arab socialism."" One implication was 
unmistakable: strikes to win concessions on wages and working conditions were to be discarded 
for the greater good which the Ba'thist regime claimed to represent. 

Though the regime did have its supporters among the working class — its 
nationalizations, wel&re policies, and ideological slogans made it appear to be acting on 
workers' behalf^ — ^few bought the party line. And as political opposition to the regime gathered 
steam in the late 1970's, many from the unions joined in. 

Despite the regime's best efforts,, the October 1 978 union- elections proved the most open 
in years. Opposition groups put forward their own lists, while a number of individual 

opposition candidates were also able to run. Even the official lists, influenced by the political 
climate of the times, included a number of people who were relatively independent of the 
regime. 

The Ba'th tried to maintain its position through the time-honored methods of fraud or 
heavy pressure. The authorities arrested potential candidates before the elections, rejected 
opposition lists for technical reasons, and intervened direcdy in many of the larger factories. 
At the Horns Oil Refinery which employed 1,800 workers, for example, the Governor himself 
came to the election — supposedly to prevent fraud but actually to try to prevent an opposition 
victory. The authorities intervened in the same way at the giant (6,000 worker) Spinning and 
Knitting mill in Damascus; the Hama steel mill; the country's big cement factories; and other 
industrial centers.^' 

In spite of these efforts, the workers were able to elect many opposition figures. In some 
unions, entire opposition slates were successful. For the Ba'th, the election was a disaster and 

a practical reminder of the limits of its power. But, at least, the Party and regime still 
controlled the top leadership. 

During the late I970's, strikes and other workplace showdowns also demonstrated the 
regime's loosening grip. In 1979, workers demandingbetter pay and improved work conditions, 
wsdk^ off the job in the important Rumeila oil fields. Unable to break the strike by force and 
unwilling to lose production, the regime was forced to make a>ncessions. Similarly, the 
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govenuBent o£fered kurge raises to state employees early in 1980 after pressure firom key 
woriEers. 

But while conceding ground, officials simultaneously went on the offensive. In June, 
191%, security forces arrested the communist leader 'Omar Qashash, Secretary-General of die 
Syrian Printers' Union and the most powerful opposition figure in the union movement. In 
March and April 1980, the crackdown intensified, especially against unions and union leaders 
identified with the opposition parties. 

In less than three years, the brief ferment of independent activity was all over. By the 
summer of 1982, when union elections were again held, the Ba'th Party had reimposed its 
control. That year the Confederation Congress once again became little more than a platform 
for oflBdal speeches. Since then, opposition has been minimal, though there were reports of - 
wildcat ifirikes in the oil fields and construction sector in the mid-1980's. 

In 1985, the regime once more promulgated legislation (Law No. 1) to curb union [ 
independence— this time governing the organization of dvil service workers and others in the • 
public sector. These workers do not bargain collectively for wages; they "discuss" minimum pay 
rates, and the responsible government ministry sets the scale. Their unions are especially j 
closely tied to the regime, and under great pressure to conform. One labor activist told Middle 
East Watdi that workers in the military industries sector have been reminded that any industrial ■ 
acti<m could be considered treason. 

One study shows how much the unions are now captives of the regime. According to ; 
Elisabeth Longuencsse, a French sdiolar at the University of Lyon who has dosely analyzed i 
/ Syria's union elections, workers rarely have any choice of candidates.^* She was told by 
workers that the official candidate list usually follows a set formula: one representative of each 
tendency within the Ba'th party, one person from a security agency, and one "neutral" or a 
member of one of the other Front parties. Sometimes this offidal list is not even voted on. For < 
example, at the Dibs Textile Factory in Damascus, where 2,000 workers are employed, the single . 
list in 1982 was simply elected "by prodamation."^^ 

This control over their leadership notwithstanding, unions continue to do more than just 
transmit disdpline and ideology downwards. They still function as an interest group, 
channelling information and pressure up to those in power. In an extensive study of trade 
union publications, Longuenesse found that they continued to speak quite freely of local : 
conditioBS and worker problems at least until the mid-1980's. And in the past few yean, union • 
leaden have lobbied hard — and successfiiUy — against the privatization of state-own industries, j 

Asad tolerates union initiatives as long as they pose no threat to his leadership. But the ; 
limits of union independence are narrow, and if a union leader goes too fin*, the response is 

swift. In 1985, security forces imprisoned a Homs trade union leader when he publicly ; 

criticized the nresidentfs brother — even though at the time Rif at al-Asad had already been sent j 

into exile. i 
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The Bar Association 



Under the Mandate, the French set up professional associations for doctors, pharmacists, 
lawyers, and engineers. Though state-sponsored, these institutions jealously guarded their 
autonomy and soon developed a lively independence. Of all, the Bar Association [Itdhad al- 
Muhamin] was especially active and has played the most prominent role in challenging the 
actions of successive governments. As early as 1924, it organized a two- week strike to protest 
a new French-imposed court system. Lawyers remained in the thick of politics throughout 
the Mandate and during the post-independence years. 

The Bar clashed increasingly with the Asad regime, especially after the 1976 Lebanon 
intervention, when many lawyers gathered petitions and organized protests. In response, the 
authorities detained two activist lawyers, Tariq Haydari and 'Adil Kayali. Both died in 
detention, apparently under torture. The Bar complained urgraidy to die government and 
reported on the cases at the Arab Lawyers' Union (ALU) meeting in Tunu in November 
I976.^» 

About this time, Rashad Barmada and other concerned members of the Bar also set up 

a Committee for Human Rights to publish accounts of rights abuses and to persuade the 
government to accept reform. The group was not easily dismissed. Barmada, a leading Aleppo 
attorney and a pre-Ba'thist Minister of Defense from the centrist People's Party, was known as 
a liberal and not an eaemy of the regime. Nonetheless, politically-active lawyers like Ahmad 
Muhaffel were forced to seek exile in 1977 as repression mounted.^ 

By 1978, the Bar had become a leading force in the secular, democratic opposition. 
After the big government crackdown in May, 217 members of the Damascus Bar requested a 

special plenary congress to address the crisis. Meeting on June 22, they demanded an 
immediate end to the State of Emergency, condemned the use of torture and passed a motion 
warning lawyers they would be subject to professional discipline if they collaborated with the 
government in illegal acts. On June 29, the Syrian Bar Assodation, meeting in plenary session, 
took similar steps. And on August 17, the President of the Syrian Bar, Saba al-Rakabi, sent the 
government a plea that it respect the rule of law, abolish exceptional courts, and release all 
those detained without trial.^* 

The leadership of the Bar held discussions throughout the summer and fall with Ba'th 
Party officials. When nothing materialized from those talks, the lawyers continued their 
campaign. On November 1 1, the General Congress of the Bar in Aleppo voted to support the 
June resolutions of the Damascus Bar. And on December 1, the Syrian Bar Assodation, in an 
extraordinary congress, directed its leadership to meet with the President of the Republic and 
demand that he end the State of Emergency, disband the special courts, and assure the 
independence of the judiciary. The Bar resolutions adopted by overwhelming 

majorities — affirmed the unity of the legal profession behind the democratic movement^ 

Just a few days after the Congress, agents of the Defense Brigades assaulted a lawyer and 
his wife on the streets of Damascus. The Damascus Bar responded by calling a one-day strike: 
all monbors were asked to refuse to appear before the courts. The Bars of Hama, Homs, 
Aleppo, and Deir al-Zor passed resolutions of support. Again, the regime made no practical 
concessions, though Asad promised reform in a number of speeches.^ 
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Throughout late 1978 and all of 1979» the opposition gathered fisrce. It seemed the 
go ve r n ment would have to bend. Did not Asad need allies, some argued, against the violent 
sectarianism of the Muslim Brothers? Again taking the initiative, the Damascus Bar passed a 
resolution at its 1979 congress on August 31 calling for an end to the State of Emergency and 
respect for democratic rights. But the regime brushed aside the lawyers' campaign and 
redoubled its repression. Political cases flooded the courts, swamping lawyers with frightened 
defendants and unwinnable trials. 

On March 1, 1980, the exasperated Aleppo Bar met and decided on a two-hour strike 

the following day to highlight its call for democratization. On March 9 in Horns, the 
engineering, medical, and bar associations again put out joint declarations. The same happened 
in Hama two days later. 

The government reacted by rounding up several lawyers and throwing them in prison. 
Despite the arrests, the Syrian Bar Association continued to fight back, calling a one-day strike 
for March 31. Associations for the engineers, health professionals, and many others joined the 
call. On the day of the strike, the majority of magistrates suspended proceedings in solidarity 
with the striking lawyers. 

Though the boycotts were peaceful, the government dealt with them harshly. Nearly 
fifty lawyers were arrested shortly afterwards, including Sabah al-Rikabi, President of the Syrian 

Bar Association; As'ad Qa'dan, President of the Aleppo Bar Association; MuwafFaq al-Din al- 
Kozbari, President of the Prisoners' Care Association; Salim 'Aqil, former President of the 
Aleppo Bar; and Rashad Barmada of the Committee for Human Rights. 

Continuing the crackdown, the Council of Ministers dissolved all professional associations 
on April 9, claiming they had been "infiltrated by reactionary elements" and were dangerous to 
society. Officials closed down the national and local Bars, their executive offices and research 
bureaus, the Human Righa Committee, and the Prisoners* Care Association. The next day, 

officials presented new bar associations, with newly appointed officers and executive councils. 
The legal community was aghast: even in the worst moments of the Mandate, nothing like this 
had ever happened. 

Hie lawyers quickly mobilized international support for their cause. The Arab Lawyers' 
Union executive, meeting in Morocco in June, refused to recognize the newly-appointed officers 
of the Syrian Bar. Soon afterwards, the ALU Congress declared the government's actions null 
and void. Other international legal bodies prote^ed as well. Some even sent delegations to 
plead with Syrian ofifidals, but the Asad regime revised to change course. 

Officials were well aware that opposition among lawyers ran deep and that the 
democratic majority might eventually recapture the new Bar. As a precaution, Law No. S9 of 
August 21, 1981 ordered sweeping changes in the Bar, turning it into a corporatist arm of the 
state and the ruling party .^^ 

Article S of the new law required that the Bar act "in conformity with the principles and 
resolutions of the Ba*th Arab Socialist Party." Article 4 stated that the Bar must "work in 
coordination with the competent office of the [party's] Regional Command." According to 
Article 37, no Congress of the Bar Association could take place unless called and attended by 
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a representative of the Ba'th Party. Also under the new law, the Council of Ministers could at 
any time, dissolve the regional or Assodadon coundb as well as the Bar Association Congress. 

Individual lawyers faced tight new regulations. No Syrian lawyer could join an 
international organization such as the ALU without the approval of the Bar Anodation — and 

hence of the regime. No lawyer could accept a case from a finreign person or entity without 
permission from the Minister of Justice. Security forces were permitted to arrest lawyers and 
search their premises if they took on clients considered threats to "state security." Lawyers could 
even be disbarred for similarly vague reasons.^ 

Having muzzled the Bar, the regime proceeded to break its spirit and corrupt its ranks. 
According to informadon gathered by Middle East Watch, officials systematically undermined 
the professional practices of lawyers deemed unfiriendly. For example, ofQcials might post 
security agents at the entrance of legal ofiBces to scare away dients or pressure magistrates to 

rule consistently against such attorneys' cases. Increasingly, success in the law depended on two 
factors: an attorney's close connections with those in power; and his or her skills at bribing 
judges and public ofUcials.^^ 

As time passed, the regime did release many of the imprisoned lawyers. But in 1985, 
five years after the original arrests, thirteen remained in custody. None had ever been charged 
or tried. In May of 1986, when the ALU Executive Committee met in Damascus, Asad promised 
to finee the prisoners and ten were released early in December. But three remained in custody 
another three years — until April, 1989 — apparently because they refused to sign a statement 
thanking Asad for their release and promising to refirain from future political acdvity. 

Throughout the 1980's, the re^me kept a very firm hand on the Bar, insisting on 

quiescence and conformity. The Party closely scrutinized every candidate for office and packed 
the ranks of the Bar with Ba'th officials, including many not trained as lawyers. 

The regime let it be known that it expected lawyers going to foreign conferences to be 

its apologists and defenders. But, in this goal at least, it did not succeed. As ALU Congresses 
repeatedly passed resolutions criticizing Syria — in Morocco in 1980, in Tunisia in 1984, and 
in Kuwait in 1987 — Syrian delegates gave silent assent or cauuously left the chamber. In 1987, 
when a resolution asldng the regime to free impris<Hied Syrian lawyers again passed without 
effecdve opposidon from the Syrian delegation, Asad held the Bar leadership accountable. Two 
months later, he forced all members of the executive board out of office in the middle of their 
terms and installed a more reliable slate. Failing to find a suitable new president among 
practidng lawyers, the government was forced to pick Hassan Hamdan, not a Kiwyer at all, but 
rather a redred security ofiBdal and former Director of Intelligence of the Damascus 
govemorate. 
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7 

Minorities 



Feelings based on religious, ethnic or national identity run deep in Syria. Urban 
ndf^iborhoodli often "belong" to one of the many such communities in the country— Christians, 
Kurds, Armenians, Druze» Jews, or Sunnis. For many Syrians, such identity is a primary fact 
of life, and the Asad regime — like many Syrian rulers in the past-^has manipulated ethnic and 
religious feelings to strengthen its hold on power. 

Arab Sunni Muslims are the lai;gest group in Syria, making up about 66 percent of the 
population. After that, the most numerous are the 'Alawi Muslims (about 12 percent), and the 
Kurds (about 8 percent), who are Sunni but have a separate language and national identity. 
Chrigtiaas, another significant minority (about 8 percent), include a dozen different sects, the 
kuqgest of which are Greek Orthodox and Armenians. There are also Palestinians (2.5 percent), 
Druze (3 percent), and a number of other small minorities, including Jews and splinter Muslim 
sects like Ismailis and Yazidis. Table 3 summarizes the number and population percentage of 
each group, but only as a rough approximation, since the Syrian census omits most data of this i 
kind. 

! 

TaUeS^ ' 
Syrian Population* bj Rdigjum and EAnie Gmup j 

I 

Religion I 
Edinif/National 

Identity Number Percentage 

i 

Suimis 9,080,000 76 ; 

Syrians 7,840,000 65 j 

Kurds 960,000 8 

Palesdnians 280,000 S | 

'Alawis 1^,000 12 , 

940,000 8 I 

Syrians 740,000 6 j 

Armenians 180,000 2 

Palestinians 20,000 - 

380,000 3 i 

Muslim 100,000 1 ' 

Ismailis 40,000 - j 

Circassians 30,000 - I 

Jew 3,800 — 1 

* Total population in 1990 is *stmated at 12,000,000 
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CStristian Sects 



Greek Orthodox 

Armenians 

Greek Catholics 

Syrian Orthodosojacobites 

Syrian Catholics 

Maronites 

Assyrians/Nestorians 
Chaldeans 

Roman Catholics 
Protestants 



320,000 

200,000 

160,000 

140,000 

45,000 

30,000 

15,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 



IBstory oi Communis Conflict: The Mandate Legacy 

The French Mandate in Syria nominally established a modem secular state with, in 
theory, equality of citizenship; in fact, it relied on what historian Philip Khoury calls the 

"exploitation of minority differences" as a principal strategy of control.^ Lacking the money 
to maintain a large military and administrative presence in Syria, the French authorities sought 
to keep segments of the population at odds with one another to weaken nadonal solidarity and 
the anti-colonial movement (The colonial administrators also ranked the Syrian minorities in 
terms of their supposed intelligence and other "civilized" qualities with Westernized Christians 
at the top and Sunni Arabs, hated for their nationalist opposition to French rule, at the 
bottom).' 

One divide and conquer technique was to recruit minorities into ethnically homogeneous 
units of the colonial army and police force. The Troupes Sp6ciales du Levant included units 
of Armenians, Circassians, and Kurds, considered to be among the most reliable minorities. The 
French command used these units as shock troops during rdbellions by the largely Sunni Arab 
populations of the cities. The terrible violence they let loose gready deepened inter-community 
antagonisms.^ 

To further weaken their Arab nationalist foes, the French partitioned the country by 

cutting away minority-dominated regions. They created Lebanon in 1920 as a separate state 
dominated by the Christian Maronites. They gave away the province and port of Alexandretta 
(with its large Turkish minority) to Turkey in 1937. They created separate mini-states within 
Syria for the Druze in the soudi and for the 'Alawis in the Northwest And they promulgated 
a constitution that assigned certain seats in the Syrian legislature on the basis of religious and 
ethnic affiliation. 

All this added to the bitterness Syrian nationalists already felt over the colonial break-up 

of their united Arab nation in 1920. What made Syrian nationalists, especially those firom the 
Sunni majority, particularly cynical about minority claims was that the French had justified their 
policies as being "in defense of minority interests." 

But nationalism was by no means a uniquely Sunni enterprise. In the pre-independence 
era, the nationalist movement was determinedly secular, a position summed up by the popular 
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slogan: Helicon for God; the Nation for All." [AI-Din lillah; al-watan lil-jami']. Syrian 

Christians were among the founders and leading ideologues of Syrian nationalism. Paris 
Khoury, a Christian lawyer, became one of the most important nationalist leaders of the late 
Mandate period and Michel Aflaq, a Christian schoolteacher, founded the Ba'th Party and was 
its Bott important thinker. For many Christian intellectuals — and those of other minorities — 
secular nationalism offered a means of escaping the religious domination of the past. French 
efforts to "protect" minorities, which only inflamed di£ferences, did not attract them. 

Foreign manipulation of ethnic and reli^ous communities continued after Syrian 

independence. For example, the United States and Britain covertly armed bedouin tribesmen 
and members of the Druze minority in the 1950's.^ Iraq and Jordian later lent secret support 
to the Islamic campaign of terror against the 'Alawis. 

The extent of inter<ommunal rivalry and tension in Syria today is difficult to assess. 
Some warn that Syria could easily fall apart in sectarian strife. But, to a recent visitor, Syria 
appeared a reladvely tolerant society, with minority communities coexisting fairly successfully.^ 
Qniftians live without persecution in the city of Hama, known in the West for its "Muslim 
fanaticism." Jewish shops are popular in Damascus. Armenians and other Christians, notably 
Greek Catholics, are prominent in Aleppo's business, professional, and intellectual community. 
But to point out such tolerance is not to deny that serious group conflicts exist or to 
underestimate the regime's responsibility for perpetuating the French legacy of community 
rivalry as a nding strategy. 

Tte ^dependent State and the Minorities 

In the early years of independence, the Syrian government's efforts to eliminate 
sectarianism and forge a single nation were energetic — and harsh. It violently crushed revolts 
in *Alawi and Druze-populated mountain districts, substantially destroying the principal Druze 
dty <tf Suwaida in 1948 to assert its unchallenged authority over the whole territory. The 
government also insisted on a new geographical nomenclature symbolizing the Arab unity of 
the state: JabaL Druze [The Druze Mountain] became Jabal al-'Arab [Arab Mountain]. 

The Ba'th Party Constitution of 1947 expresses the fierce desire for unification, which 
continues to be a feature of official ideology: 

\ The national bond is the sole bond of the Arab State. It guarantees hannony 
between dtizens, puts them in the melting pot of one, unified nation and protects 
against religious, tribal, racial and particularist fiuiaticism.^ 

In the party's thinking, the fire of nationalbt unity would purify all sectarianist impulses, 
and the government of the day acted firmly to stamp out what it saw as unacceptaUe 
expressions of "particularism." 

The Press Code of 1948, for example, provided penalties for "inciting to strife among the 

various sects or elements of the nation." Later, the 1958 Law of Associations and Private 
Organizations provided for the "immediate dissolution of an association if it carries out activities 
of a sectarian nature affecting state security." A 1954 statute makes it a punishable offense 
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merely to refer to sectarian identity. These and other laws, which remain on the books, have 
been used for censorship; since almost any independent voice or any claim to discrimination, 
may be interpreted as leading to community "strife." 

Hie Asad regime frequendy declares itself non-discriminatory. Not long ago, its 
representative proclaimed before a United Nations body: 

Neither in law, nor in practice, does the Syrian Arab Republic make any 
distinction, exclusion, restriction or preference based on race, color, descent or 
national or ethnic origins. In view of the foregoing, the citizens of the Syrian 
Arab Republic cannot be divided along racial, ethnic or other compact or distinct 
groups....** 

In bet, as we shall see, the regime makes many such distinctions between its citizens. These 
categories are powerful dimensions of social consciousness in Syria, not least within the regime, 
and have led to a number of serious rights violations. 

Ironically, some believe the Asad regime is the best defender Syrian minorities can hope 
for. Without a tough ruler like Asad, they argue, Sunni fundamentalists would threaten all non- 
Suimis even more than they do today. As the recent re-emergence of ethnic tensions in the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe shows, though, the only way to protect minority rights is to 
resolve communis tensions tiirouf^ public discourse and political bargaining. 

'Alawis 

Hafez Asad and many of his associates are 'Alawis, from Syria's largest minority 
community. The 'Alawis, who number about 1.4 million, have their origins in peasant villages 
in the Jabal al-Ansariya mountain chain near Syria's Mediterranean coast. There, they lived in 
relative isolation until fiiirly recently, preserving their heterodox beliefi. Extremely poor, many 
formed the land of absentee Sunni landlords from Lataqia or Kama (though there were also 
some 'Alawi landlords). The Sunni-'Alawi tension in Syria has its roots, in part, in this class 
distinction.^ 

In the I940's, many ambitious 'Alawi youth entered the army or the Horns Military 
Academy — admission after 1945 was no longer based on social background — as a way of 
moving up in the world. And many did rise swiftly in the late 1940's and 1950's as military 
coups decimated die upper ranks of the officer corps. The Ba'th Party also attracted some of 
these young 'Alawis, including Hafez Asad himself. By the early I96ffi, a large number of 
noncommissioned and junior o£Bcers were 'Alawis. Eventually, some of these young officers led 
the party to power in 1963. 

Unable to rely on mass support, the Ba'thist officers turned to reliable co-relig^onists to 
secure control over the military. An 'Alawi officer, Salah Jadid, assumed control over military 
assignments and promotions. In 1963, he purged some 700 oIFicers, replacing more than half 
with *AIawis. 
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With Jadid's coup in 1966, an 'Alawi network emerged at the heart of the regime. Hafez 

Asad's coup in 1970 brought even more 'Alawis into top posts in the Ba'th Party, security 
services, and key army units. ^° Ever since, the security services and commands of the key 
military units at the division and brigade levels have been securely in the hands of the 'Alawis. 
Alio» some two-thirds of the Military Academy students and over ludf of all the top ranks of the 
officer corps are 'Alawis. The Ba'th Party, too, has been strikingly 'Alawi, though less so than 
the military-security nexus. Both the Regional Command and the Central Committee have had 
a markedly 'Alawi membership — between a quarter and a half of the total. The same is true 
of other key party organs. 

At the very top, personal connections are narrower than 'Alawi status alone, and include 
relations to the Asad family, membership in Asad's "clan" or ties to his natal village of Qardaha. 
Many of the top security chiefi, such as *Ali Duba and Muhammad al-Kuly, belong to these more 
intimate drdes. 

Increasingly, 'Alawis have made large fortunes, usually through their connection to the 
State apparatus. They are to be found disproportionately among the countr/s foremost real 
estate magnates, construction millionaires and wealthy blaick marketeers. Muhammad Haydar, 
for example, amassed a large fortune as the regime's economic chief in the 1970's; his kickbacks 
earned him the sobriquet "Mister Five Per Cent." Rif at al-Asad became the richest of all. With 
profits firom smuggling and protection rackets, he built up an international portfolio of 
investments including a casino in Malta, a hotel in Marseille, a cement factory in East Beirut, 
a publishing company in Paris, and even a sizeable bloc of shares in the Anglo-French Channel 
Tunnel. 

In addition to making money, many 'Alawis have risen through the university and joined 
the professions and intelligentsia. Though influence and favoritism may have helped some, a 
number are very gifted and have taken their place among Syria's foremost filmmakers and 
authcnn. 

The regime has tried to organize the entire 'Alawi community as a base of support, but 
it has only been partly successful. Jamil al-Asad, another of the President's brothers, founded 
the 'Alawi'lMued Imam 'Ali Murtada Committee to galvanize 'Alawis behind the regime in die 
late 197lKs, ^en it was most threatened. But such a blatandy sectarian group proved 
embarrassing and Asad disbanded it in 1983. There remain many poor 'Alawis who receive few 
benefits firom the fact that they are so well represented at the top. Many 'Alawi intellectuals are 
sharply critical of the regime. And many 'Alawis are active in the secular opposition parties, 
especially in the Party for Communist Action which is heavily 'Alawi both in its leadership and 
its rank-and-file.^^ 

At the same time, Sunnis, together with a handful of Druze and Kurds, have occupied 

many top posts, even if they may have been excluded from the innermost circles of power. 
Among the top Sunni ofiice-holders are Vice-President 'Abd al-Halim Khaddam, Defense 
Minister Mustapha Tlas, Ba'th Assistant Secretary-General 'Abdallah al-Ahmar and Army Chief- 
of-Sttff Hikmat Shihabi. Many of these figures have profited as handsomely as thdr 'Alawi 
counterparts. Has, for example, has amassed a fortune over the years and owns a well-known 
publishing company as well as agricultural properties and manufacturing concerns. 
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Nor has 'Alawi domination of the regime necessarily kept many Sunni merchants and 

businessmen from prospering. Among the more prominent are 'Abd al-Rahman 'Aidi, owner 
of the Sham and Merinid hotel chains and Suheir Zein al-'Abidin Shallah, President of the 
Damascus Chamber of Commerce and a trader in agricultural produce. Christians, such as 
Armenian construction magnate Ya'qubian also have an important pkux among the business 
elite, as do those firom other minorities such as Shi'i tourism king Sa'ib Nahhas. 

'Alawi favoritism is far from absolute. Nor is it in any way incorporated in law. But it 
is reasonable to conclude that the domination of the commanding heights by an 'Alawi clique 
has soured group relations in the country, and detracted from the development of a secular and 
integrated Syrian society. 



Other Ckmimuiiities: Kurds, Jews, and Palestinians 

Every community in Syria makes some claim to discrimination, if only as the obverse of 
'Alawi favoritism. This report is not the place to examine all such claims, which are often subtle 
and difiBcult to test against reality. Instead, we will look in detail at three minorities — ^Rurds, 
Jews, and Palestinians — that &ce obvious discrimination for which the government is lai^gely 
responsible. 

The Kurds 

About 960,000 Kurds live in Syria, comprising eight percent of the population. Most 
are Sunni Muslims.^^ They speak their own distinct language, and while curtailed, have 
. maintained their own customs, including the ancient Persian holiday of Nawruz held during 
the time of the spring equinox. 

Though Syrian Kurds have not suffered the extreme persecution of their kinfolk in 
Turkey, Iraq, and Iran, where they form larger minorities, the Syrian goverment nonetheless 
discriminates against them systematically. 

The regime forbids any public discussion of the Kurdish question, going so far as to ban 
books which even mention the existence of a Kurdish minority. It severely restricts Kurdish 
cultural and political organizations, bans the use of Kurdish in schools and in the media, and 
controls the celebration of Nawruz. Many tens of thousands of Kurds, deprived of their Syrian 
citizenship in the early 1960*s after failing to prove they had lived in the country since 1935 and 
were not illegal immigrants, remain in Syria as stateless residents. Trapped, they cannot even 
legally emigrate. ^Msibly the worst abuse, however, was a plan to forcibly resetde Kurds living 
■ in the border areas of Jezira. Though never fully implemented, more than 30,000 Kurds were 
driven from their villages from 1965 to 1975. 

Most Syrian Kurds are peasants and live in three areas in the nortii and east, close to the 
Tbiiush and Iraqi borders, and adjoining other Kurdish majority regions. About two hundred 
thousand of them, however, now live in major cities. Both Aleppo and Damascus have sizeable 
Kurdish neighborhoods. Most urban Kurds are blue-collar workers, but some are employed in 
the state administration and tiie army and a few are professionals. Kurdish representation in 
the army, once important, declined afler the mid-1950's. 
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The majority of KuitUsh fiunilies setded within the country's borders centuries ago; but 

a large minority arrived as refugees over the past sixty years, fleeing persecution in Turkey and 
Iraq. For many years now, Damascus has been a rear base for Irac^ Kurdish guerrilla groups. 

Kurds generally prospered during the Mandate. The French opened the doors to 

Kurdish immigrants and offered them social advancement, especially through the armed forces. 
Kurdish nationalism grew, led by intellectuals such as the poet Cegerxwin. The French 
cautiously encouraged the movement as a counterweight both to Arab nationalism and the 
Communist Futy, dien the Kurds' main defender. 

Beginning in the mid- 1 950's — after Syrian independence — successive regimes saw Kurds 
as a threat to the unity and identity of Arab Syria. The government seized and destroyed 
Kurdish publications. It built schools in Kurdish communides, but banned any language of ! 
instruction other than Arabic. And, to varying degrees in different periods, it decided that : 
Kurdish activists would be best kept in jail. 

The Kurds reacted by founding the Kurdish Democratic Party of Syria (KDP-S) in 1957, • 

a similar body to those organized in Iran and Iraq. It called for the recognition of Kurdish • 
rights, land reform and democracy — but not Kurdish independence. In addition to the KDP-S, • 
the influential Syrian Communist Party often defended Kurdish ethnic rights. Not 
omnddeiitally, many of its members were Kurds, including longtime Secretary-General Khalid , 
Bakdash. 

The government, in turn, stepped up the arrests. Late in 1959, and again in August : 
1960, Col. 'Abd a!-Hamid Sarraj's security forces onprisoned a number of KDP-S leaden and 
as many as 5,000 other suspects. The government also pressured other local oiganizatibns in , 
Kurdistan to drop their nationalist leanings. 

The parliamentary government which followed the union with Egypt went even fiirther 

than its predecessor in oppressing the Kurds. In August 1962, it promulgated Decree No. 93, ; 
calling for a special census in the main Kurdish area of Jezira in the northeast. The stated 

purpose was to discover how many people had illegally crossed the border fi-om Turkish , 

Kuniistan. Kurds had to prove they had lived in Syria since at least 1935 or lose any claim to I 

Syrian citizenship. Since many did not possess written records, the census results stripped ; 

120,000 Kurds — over a fifth of the Kurdish population — of Syrian citizenship. Deprived of I 

their passports, these Kurds faced difficulues of all sorts, firom getting jobs to obtaining state ^ 

.larvices. They were not expelled, but many thousands eventually went into exile. Ironically, ; 

rinoe diey lacked a passport, it was especially difficult for these "non-citizens" to leave. Another | 

irony: the young Kurdish men who remained had to serve, like citizens, in the Syrian armed , 
forces. 

The government also announced plans to create an "Arab Belt" fifteen kilometers deep j 

for a distance of 280 kilometers along the Turkish border. It planned to evacuate Kurds fi-om ; 

332 villages to create this zone, which was to be re-populated by "pure, nationalist Arabs."** ' 

In this draconian proposal, Syria foreshadowed an identical action adopted against Inujp Kurds : 

first during the mid-1970's, and again, more rudilessly, in the late 1980*s, by its sister Ba'di < 
Party in Baghdad. 
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The new Ba'thist government continued the crusade. Still firiendly then with Baghdad, 
it sent Syrian armed forces into Iraqi Kurdistan during 1963 to help put down the Kurdish 
autonomy movement there. Such cooperation between the two governments has not been 

repeated since. 

In November 1963, eight months after taking power, the Ba'th Party published a study 
on the Kurds by Jezira district security chief Muhammad Talib Hilal, who recommended 
stepping up the persecution. Making a claim echoed at different times throughout the region, 
he argued that Kurds have no real history or language, and that they are by nature violent and 
destrucdve.^® 

The study made a number of policy recommendations for the Jezira region. Among 
them: systemadcally depriving Kurds of education and resources, forcibly transferring them to 
Other regions, then colonizing the area with Arabs. Another recommendation was to "unleash 

a vast anti-Kurd campaign among the Arabs, first of all to condition them against the Kurds, 
then to undermine the situation of the latter and sow in their midst the seeds of distress and 
insecurity."^^ 

Since 1963, various Ba'thist governments have made efforts to put these ideas into effect, 
especially in the years up to 1975. In 1967, school geography texts dropped all mention of a 
Kurdish minority in Syria. Government registry officials pressured Kurds not to give their 
children Kurdish surnames. The resettlement plan moved ahead, under a new terminological 
cover. For "Arab Belt," for example, the government substituted "Plan to establish model state 
farms in the Jezira Province." "Agrarian reform" and "collectivization" provided a socialist excuse 
for the population transfer. At different times, the government built "model villages" and 
populated them with Arabs. The government denied ^e benefits of the agrarian reform laws' 
to the Kurdish villages and refused to give them electricity, roads, schools, and other 
resources.^* 

By 1972, Kurdish sources estimate that about thirty thousand Kurds had left Jeara, 

about half because of government displacement efforts.'^ Arab "colonization" continued as the 
government moved in Arab peasants whose land was being submerged by the new Euphrates 
dam. In 1975, the government completed forty villages and installed some seven thousand Arab 
fiunilies; it mav have moved as many as twenty-five thousand fiunilies into Jeara in this way 
dirough 1976.^ 

The government also renamed Kurdish regions and villages to give them an "Arab 
identity," many through an administrative ordinance of 1977. Hie area of Kurd>Dagh 

[Mountain of the Kurds, in Kurdish], which is Syria's second-largest Kurdish area, was renamed 
Jabal al-'Uruba [Mountain of Arabism, in Arabic]. Similarly, the important Kurdish town of 
'Ifrin was renamed Madina al-'Uruba [City of Arabism] and the mountainous region of Jabal 

Hubkan was renamed Jabal al-Thawra [Mountain of the Revolution].'^ 

In the summer of 1973, security forces arrested twelve Kurds, including KDP-S chairman 
Daham Miro and other party leaders, shortly after they had addressed a memorandum to 
President Asad protesting the resetdement plans and the condign of those deprived of 
citizenship. Most remained in jail for the remainder of die decade.^ 
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In 1976, as the oppOBidon movement grew among Syrian Arabs, Asad sought to placate 
the Kurds, announcing an end to forced transfers firom Jezira. Ai conditions improved, many 
Kurds enlisted in the security services and the army, where in some units they came to be 
second only to 'Alawis in importance. 

While casing up on its own Kurds, the Asad regime became a champion of Kurdish 
rights in Iraq, so as to put pressure on its enemy, Iraqi leader Saddam Hussein. Some Iraqi 
Kurdish groups, notably the left-wing Patriotic Union of Kurdistan of Jalal Talabani, have had 
offices in Damascus for over a decade, and enjoy covert financial and military assistance. A 
Committee for the Defense of Human Rights in Iraq, based in Damascus, publishes a newsletter 
and lobbies foreign governments for the protection of Iraqi Kurds. 

The rq[ime has also supported groups of Turkish Kurds, such as the Marxist-Leninist • 
PKK, or Kurdish Workers' Party, which operates out of bases in the Syrian-controlled B'^f%' I 
valley in Lebanon and infiltrates with fighters into Turkey through Syrian territory. According 
to one source, these foreign Kurdish groups celebrate Nawruz in fancy Damascus hotels with . 

raiiric and dancing — with high Syrian government and party officials usually in attendance. , 

■ 

Since 1980, the Syrian government has eased up even more on its Kurdish minority. 
That year it released five long-term Kurdish political detainees and the rest were all let go . 
within the next five years. During the decade, it also provided many Kurdish villages with j 
eleceid^ and roads for the first time. 

Kurds can now openly celebrate Nawruz in the countryside, where music, dancing, and 
ritual fires do not attract , attention. However,, there are clear limits to the government's 
tolerance of thu heterodox "pdaon." In the cities, holiday fetes other than the ofiBdal fiinctions * 
for foreign Kurds are still strongly discouraged. During Nawruz in Damascus in 1986, 
according to one account, security forces opened fire on people celebrating in the streets of the : 
KmtUsh quarter, killing one and wounding several more. On the same night in Afirin, security i 
fiwcet killed three other Kurds. A few days later, when the body of the Kurd firom Damascus 
was brought back to Jezira for burial, many thousands turned out in mourning and security , 
forces arrested some eighty people.^ 

In a grudging sign of greater tolerance, the government now let Kurds play and sing ; 

their native songs openly in public. Kurdish music tapes, once banned, have also reappeared ! 
for sale. In the cities, Kurds say they no longer feel it necessary to hide their Kurdishness and | 
mjmy are again giving their children Kurdish names.^^ They can speak Kurdish openly^in ^ 
the s&reets as well as in their homes, where the use of Kurdish was never banned. 

But the Kurds who lost their citizenship have not regained it, and their more deeply- i 
rooted (tifficuUies continue. Not only are they denied passports and the possibility of work in j 
the public sector, they also fiice problems getting hospital care, food coupons and many other i 
state benefits — including marriage licenses. International campaigns on their behalf have not ' 
been successful. As one Kurd reported: '. 

When I finished school I became a teacher. But in 1977, after three years of 

teaching, the authorities decided not to allow those in my situation to continue 
to work. So I lefi; Jezira for Damascus, where I studied for the law. But when 
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I graduated I learned I could not practice law and could not get any work in the 

administration or the public sector companies either. I tried to leave, but even 
that was denied me and I was questioned for a long time by the mukhabarat. 
Finally, in desperation, I got a false passport and escaped into exile.^^ 

There are still no Kurdish-language broadcasts or publications in Syria and Kurdish 
remains a forbidden language in the schools. All publications or public discussions about the 
Syrian Kurdish question, even in Arabic, also remain illegal. And periodic crackdowns on 
Kurdish cultural eaqpression — such as the celebration of Nawruz — leave most Syrian Kurds 
feeling uneasy about the future. 

The government also does not permit any independent Kurdish political organization. 
It has threatened KDP-S leaders and played on party differences, prompting many 
organizational splits. Today, some splinters of the party are visible and tolerated, but, led by 
people considered to be pro-Asad, their discussions of the Kurdish question are muted. These 
shadowy parties are impotent, for they are unable to publish, hold meetings or present 
candidates for elections. Independent Syrian Kurdish organizations only exist in exile. 

A few Kurds sit in the People's Assembly and hold local positions of authority. Some, 
like former Prime Minister Mahmud Ayubi and Gen. Mahmud al-Kordi, former Director- 
General of the Military Construction Enterprise and later Minister of Agriculture, have even 
been able to reach very high ranking positions.^ Most observers s^;ree, though, that such 
people would not have achieved these positions if they had shown any special Kurdish 
consciousness. None can be expected to speak for their community of origin, even in the 
private conclaves of the party or the regime. 

The Jews 

About thirty-eight hundred Jews live in Syria today, mostly in the Jewish quarter of the 
Old City of Damascus.^^ There, synagogues, Jewish schools, and charities all function openly. 
While many Jews have procperous businesses and professional pracdces,^ the government also 
seriously restricts the human rights of the Jewish community: polidcal activity is impossible, 
surveillance is intense, and emigration tighdy restricted. 

The community numbered fifty thousand in 1900, when many began to depart, lured 

by brighter prospects in the United States, Europe, and South America. Those who remained 
enjoyed good relations with Arab neighbors.^^ But by 1945, the community had diminished 
to about fifteen thousand.^ 

Syrian Jews faced terrible changes in the late I940's. On December 1, 1947 — as soon 
as news broke about the UN partition of Palestine — ^Arabs attacked and badly damaged several 
synagogues, stores, and homes in Aleppo, at the time an old and flourishing Jewish community 
of six thousand to seven thousand people. Police intervened only belatedly to restore order. 
Though no Jew suffered serious physical harm, the rampage was a heavy blow to community 
confidence. Many Jews left Aleppo and emigrated to Lebanon or Turkey; some journeyed on 
to Israel, but most eventually went to America.^* 

In 1948 and 1949 — during the Arab-Israel War and its aftermath — attacks on the Jewish 
community continued. A bomb in a Damascus synagogue killed twelve worshippers, and vandals 
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damaged Jewish stores and homes. In Aleppo, arsonbts set fire to the major Jewish school.'^ 

The authorities gave Jews inadequate police protection and did little to prosecute those who 
destroyed Jewish property. Meanwhile, security forces arrested a number of Jews on dubious 
charges. The frightened Jewish community pledged its loyalty to the government and became 
a pawn in the Anib-Israeli rivalry. Nationwide, about seven thousand Jews emigrated during 
tlis period. 

In the late 1940's, the government began keeping a keen watch on the Jewish 
COBimuait|r, using a special secdon of the security services. As part of the surveillance 
system — sdll in force — the mukhabarat keeps dossiers on every Jew and closely follows their 
mofvements, money, and foreign communication. 

Israel's mistreatment of the Palestinians in 1948 and 1949 — especially the confiscation 

of Palestinian property — gave the Syrian government an excuse for even greater • 
discrimination.^^ It restricted Jews' travel abroad and made legal emigration almost 
impossible, prohibited the sale of Jewish property, and confiscated the homes and businesses of 
those who le& Jews could not get responsible government jobs or serve in the army. Musawi 
(a religious term for Jew) was stamped in large red letters on Jewish identity papers.'^ 
Restrictions on money and travel made it very difficult for Jews to continue in the export-import 
business. 

Jews continued to enjoy fi-eedom of religious practice; though synagogues remained 
open, the mukhabarat sometimes sent agents to observe services— an ominous reminder that 
the community was being closely watched. Private Jewish elementary schools continued to 
function with litde inteidference as did other Jewbfa ch ar i ta b le institntibns, thou|^ they, too, 
were carefiilly scrutinized. 

Over the years, government policy has often changed suddenly and arbitrarily. Under 
Hashem al-Atassi in 1954, Jews who wanted to leave were allowed to do so if they renounced 

daim to the property left behind. But just a few months later, the government again imposed ] 
severe travel and emigration restrictions. Soon after the 1958 union with Egypt, President 'Abd • 
al-Nasir greatly eased restrictions on emigration, only to ban it again a year later. 

After the Ba'th came to power, conditions worsened. In March 1964, the regime 
restricted internal travel for Jews, insisting they get prior permission for travel more than five ■ 
kilometm (three miles) from their residence. For several years, the government also virtually • 
fortiade foreign travel. Under these sufifocating conditions, a number of Jews tried to emigrate 
by secretiy crossing the border. Those caught by the mukhabarat were imprisoned for weeks ! 
or montlis. Many were mistreated, and some tortured.^ 

Asad's assumption of power in 1970 did not change these policies. During the 1973 
Arai>-Israeli war, aldiough neither Jews nor their property were harmed, security forces imposed 

a strict curfew on the community for many weeks. As during previous wars, it was a time of ; 
great tension. Jewish businesses and professionals lost clients and chauvinistic feelings ran high . 
among the general Syrian population. A turning point came in March 1974, when four teenage 
girls were murdered while dandestinely trying to cross the border. The smu^lers guiding 
them were apparently responsible for the crime. Several hundred Jews — joined by 
Arabs — ^held a protest march in Damascus and their campaign drew international support. 
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Beginning in 1976, the Asad regime relaxed some restrictions on Jews. Over the next 
two yean, the government made internal and foreign travel easier as well as property sales and 
transfers. Emigration remained blocked (though in June 1977, in response to a U.S. initiative, 
Asad let fourteen young, unmarried Jewish women emigrate). Ofilcials also replaced the large, 
red lettered Musawi on idendty cards with the word in smaller black type.^ But, three years 
later, in March 1979, the government changed tack towards its Jewish minority once again. The 
return to a harder line coindded with the detention of several Jews who had tried to 
emigrate. 

A special section of Military Intelligence's Palestine Branch, under the direction of Col. 

'Isa al-As'ad, continues to monitor Jews closely. Headquartered in Damascus' Rawda district, 
the section has a large local station in the Jewish Quarter, not fiur from Suq Madhat Pasha, 
where twenty or more agents are said to work. 

Jews told Middle East Watch they must constantly inform the mukhabarat of their 
activities, whether business, a trip or a bar mitzvah. If they fail to report meeting foreigners, 
for example, they can be called in for questioning. Every contact with the security police is 
difficult. As one recent toigr6, a former Damascus shopkeeper, reported on his contacts with 
the mukhabarat: 

When they came into my store, I never knew what was going to happen. Were 
they looking for a bribe? Were they checking my family? Had someone told 
them something about me that would get me into trouble? I felt powerless 
because whatever happened there was no recourse.'* 

No other community in Syria laces such heavy surveillance and none is made to feel so 
completely powerless in the &ce of the authorities. 

In December 1983, a pregnant Jewish woman, Lillian Abadi, and her two young children 
were murdered in Aleppo. The police did not apprehend the murderer but did step up patrols 
in the Jewbh neighborhood. While fear in the Jewish community lingered, daily life gradually 
returned to normal. 

Hie government continues to impose onerous restrictions on Jewish travel and 
emigration, always the litmus test of its treatment of the community. Before making a foreign 

trip, Jews must appoint one or more persons to guarantee their return and must make a 
forfeitable deposit before they leave — recendy S£25,000 (the equivalent of about $3,000 in 1989 
purchasing power, a large sum by Syrian standards).^ Other Syrians need no guarantors 
when they travel, and if diey are asked for a deposit, the sum is considerably less. 

Damascene Jews apply for travel permission to the head of the security stadon in the 
Jewish quarter. The application is then forwarded to headquarters, where agents scrutinize 
personal dossiers. The mukhabarat often refuse a request if other &mily members are already 
abroad or planning to go."*^ Those with property, including a house, continue to face special 
barriers to emigration. Regulations forbid Jews from liquidating their assets and they must 
report sales of assets to the mukhabarat. Like all Syrians, they are forbidden to transfer assets 
alnroad. 
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A number of Jews do manage to leave Syria each year. Some cross the border • 

clandestinely, some bribe their way out, some get permission to leave,^^ but most simply leave 
on approved travel and do not return. Total emigration may be about one hundred and fifty 
people per year, with the largest number going to the United States — particularly Brooklyn in 
New York Cil^.^ In addition, government reprisals can never be ruled out. 

In December 1985, security forces arrested Shehade Basso and his two sons Salim and 
Jacques, apparently because a family member did not return firom a foreign trip. Shehade was ■ 
seventy yean old at the time and his health deteriorated during his incarceration. All three 
were h^ fin- ten months. 

Security forces arrested ten Jews between September 1987 and July 1988 for violating 
emigration and travel restrictions; holding all without charge or trial for more than a year. ; 
Among those arrested were three clothing store owners (Jacques Lalo, another clothing store \ 
owner, was said to have been caught while trying to escape), 32-year-old Zaki Mamroud, 48- . 
year-old Albert Laham, and Laham's 18 year-old son, Victor; and two pharmacists, Eli and Salim i 
Swed. Zaki's brother, Faraj, was also detained, and three students were arrested. 

The first four, accused of emigration-related offenses, were not formally sentenced until 
late in 1989. Three were released shortly afterwards, while the fourth, Jacques Lalo, was due . 
to be released in July 1990. As for the other two arrested during that period^ — ^pharmacists Eli J 
and Salim Swed — the government says it plans to put them on trial. However, ater two years • 

of incarceration, it says, they are still "being questioned according to due process."'*'* Their i 
offense: "making contact with the enemy," which means they travelled to Israel, a crime for any , 
Syrian. 

The three other arrests also believed to be cases relating to emigration, possibly attempts 
at clandestine departure. All were minors — aged 16 and 17 — and all reported being tortured, j 
Hiey were released during 1988 after about six months' incarceradon. 

In October 1989, Syrian Vice President 'Abd al-Halim Khaddam offered to meet with 
Jewish leaders during his United Nations visit in New York.^^ It is not clear whether such a 
meeting took place; but shordy afterwards, the State Department announced that the Syrian 
government had promised to take "a more flexible approach" to its Jewish population. Hiis was 
to include a trial for two Jewish prisoners and a relaxation of emigration rules for unmarried 
Jewish women and those seeking family reunions.'** 

More than eight months later, the Syrian government still has made few moves, and 
nothing at all has changed on family reunions. It remains to be seen whether the 
announcement was mainly a Syrian public relations gesture, a temporary thaw or a more lasting 
improvement.*'' In any event, the Asad regime has a long way to go before it can claim with 
any justffication to be treating its Jewish citizens on the same basis as non-Jews. 

Meslimans 

About three hundred thousand Palestinians live in Syria, most of them refugees who left 
Palestine in 1948.'** Though well-integrated into Syrian society, few Palestinians are 
dtizens^^ and the government tends to harass them when its policies clash with those of the 
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Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO). Since 1983, when Syrian-PIX> relations deteriorated 
sharply, rights abuses have increased significantly. The regime has interfered with Palestinian 
educational, cultural and community organizations. It has also stepped up its surveillance and 
security presence in Palestinian neighborhoods. Several times, security forces have opened fire 
on peaceful Palestinian demonnrators, and they have arrested and tortured a large number of 
Palestinian residents. 

About three-quarters of all Palestinians in Syria live in Damascus, mostly in Yarmuk 
Camp, a large neidiboriiood south of the city with three or four-story buildings and an air of 

modest prosperity. Some Palestinians also live in poorer conditions in rural camps such as 
Qabr al-Sitt and Jarmana, while others live in cities such as Dara', Aleppo, and Hama. Many 
work in construction; quite a large number have professional and technical jobs; and some are 
government workers, shopkeepers or merchants. A few wealthy businessmen can be found, 
while one Palestinian has even become a general in the Syrian army. 

At first, the Palestinians were well-received. When the refugees arrived in Syria, the 
government set up the Palestine Arab Refugee Institution to take care of them. Starting in 
1949, the (^emment passed a series of laws giving Palestinians many rights. Law No. 260 of 
1 956 finally enabled them to be considered as Syrians in almost all things covered by law except 
the vote.^^ 

Although Palestinians never received Syrian passports, the Syrian authorities did issue 

them identity cards. Later, in 1960, it provided them with laissez-passer travel documents. Few 
jobs were closed to Palestinians except those in the Foreign Ministry, the intelligence services 
and high levels of the political bureaucracy. A Palestinian could even become a mayor [ra'is al- 
baladiya]." 

Beginning in the I950's, some Palestinians joined various Syrian political parties — the 
Ba'th, the Communists, the Muslim Brothers, and the Nasirists — in the course of which 
activities they sometimes ran afoul of the authorities, exacdy as Syrians themselves did. In the 
early 1960^s, they also started to organize their own national movement in exile. 

The Ba'thist government allowed Palestinians a certain degree of fireedom for self- 
oi^ganization — more so than Syrians had — because support for the Palestinian cause was, and 
remains, such an important element of official ideology and propaganda. Palestinians were able 
to have their own institutions, including political organizations, clubs, cultural centers, and 
women's groups. They were able to speak out publicly on Palestinian political matters, but the 
mukhabarat always kept close watch and the authorities expected Palestinian organizations to 
be on good terms with the regime — and to maintain dose rdations with the Ba'th Party.''' 

The Syrian government also created its own Palestinian organizations. Late in 1965, it 
set up the General Union of Palestinian Workers. In September 1966, it formed a Palestinian 
military force called Saiqa, as a wing of the Ba'th Party. Saiqa became, in effect, a branch of the 
Syrian army, led by Syrian officers and with many Syrians in the ranks.^^ Salah Jadid tried 
to use this force in his struggle with Asad. Once in power, Asad purged Saiqa of its pro-Jadid 
leaders and made the unit an instrument of Syrian policy in Lebanon. 
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To watch and control its often restless Palesdnian population, the Syrian regime built 

two powerful security forces within the Military Intelligence Agency: the Palestine Branch and 
the Commando Police. These came to be among the largest and most feared security services, 
with a fonnidable capacity for surveillance, arrest, and interrogation. The Palestine Branch ran 
an etpedally Qotorious Interrogation center: Fara' Falastin.^ 

The Syrian government has come down hard on Palestinians who protest Asad's policies 
aftcting Palestinians in other countries. Police have frequently attacked and arrested peaceful 
Pkladnian danonstrators. One of the first such clashes was in September, 1970.^ The Syrian 
intervendon in Lebanon in 1976 produced an even sharper conflict^^ 

But the aftermath of the Lebanon War, especially the Syrian-sponsored split in the PLO ' 
and die "war of the camps," led to the most serious o£Bcial reprisals." On May 23 and 24, . 

1983, when thousands of Palestinians marched through the streets of the Yarmuk camp, - 
Commando Police opened fire on unarmed demonstrators, killing twelve and wounding many ! 
more. They arrested several hundred in the course of the two days.^ 

More arrests followed in July. On the 12th, security forces seized Muhammad al-Amari, 
head of the al-Fatah office, and held him incommunicado for five years, most of the time in 
solitary confinement. The mukhabarat tortured al-Amari more than once and rebuffed efforts 
by Palestinian leaders to send him food and fresh clothes. 

The regime also moved against all Palestinian organizations not directly under its ' 

control. On October 10, 1983, with the backing of security forces, Syrian-supported Palestinians i 

seized PLO oflBces in the. capitaL^ Much of the work of diese crffice» had to do- vniHA education, ; 

culture, research, health, and other activities supporting the local community; thereafter thdr i 
work was much reduced. Other organizations, notably the General Union of Palestinian 
Women, had to end key community programs such as kindergartens. 

In November, Syrian attacks on Palestinian camps in Tripoli, Lebanon, again ignited r 

protests in Yarmuk and other Palestinian camps. Security forces intervened, again with many i 
casualties and more than a hundred arrests. By the end of 1983, according to reliable sources, 

Syrian security had arrested between one thousand and two thousand Palestinians and detained j 

many hundreds more. Some prisoners later testified to mistreatment and torture. To gain their I 
release, they had to promise to support Palestinian groups backed by Syria. 

Since 1983, the regime has severely restricted travel for Palestinians, requiring not only • 
an exit visa but also special permission fit>m the Palestine Branch ten days before departure. 
Palestinian leaders who do not go along with Asad, or are considered undependable, often ^ 
cannot get permission to attend international meetings. Palestinians never know, even when { 
diey go to die airport, whether they will be allowed to leave. "Not until the plane is actually . 
in die air,* said one, "do I know that I will reach foreign soil and not a Syrian interrogation 
cell."«> 

Mestiaians* relative fivedom to organize public gatherings ended abruptly in 1983. 
From then <m, die mukhabarat kept a tight rein on all Palestinian meetings, requiring tiiat all 
be approved in advance. The regime not only blocked virtually all expressions of conununi^..^ 
solidarity, but even strictly cultural events such as concerts. 
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According to some reports, the regime also imposed economic sanctions on the 
community. It no longer allowed Palestinians to buy more than one piece of propertjr. and 
before any kurge purchase, Palestinians had to show where the money had come fix>m. 

Every year, security forces have released a few Palestinian prisoners but they continued 
to make more arrests. Syrian forces have also rounded up many ^estinians in Lebanon, some 

of whom are brought to Syria for interrogation and detention. The extremely bad treatment 
of these prisoners is of serious concern to Syria's Palestinian community. 

In June 1985, after reports of Syrian-supported killings in Palestinian camps in Lebanon, 

the Palestinian community again poured into the streets to protest. Thousands demonstrated 
in Yarmuk and there were protests in some other camps as well. Many Syrians reportedly 
joined in, making these protests the most important political event since 1982. In Yarmuk, 
security forces once again opened fire on the crowds, killing several Palestinians and wounding 
dozens more. Police arrested an estimated seven hundred people this time. In reprisal, they 
also arrested Palestinians throughout the country, particularly in Aleppo and Homs.^^ 

In the succeeding yean, security forces continued to arrest many Palestinians, especially 

during protests against the "war of the camps" in December 1985 and May 1986 and during 
demonstrations on Palestinian Land Day, March 30, 1986, in Israel. Among those arrested, 
beginning late in 1985, were scores of Palestinians who had originally supported the pro-Syrian 
groups but now opposed the killing in the Lebanon camps. 

The round-ups seem to have worked. Since the middle of 1985, public protests have 
become very rare, but the level of intimidation required has been significant. As the regime 
intensified efforts to silence the Palestinian community, reports multiplied of prisoners tortured, . 

even killed. Ahmad al-Kabra, a restaurant owner from Yarmuk who was arrested in January 
1985, is one of those believed to have died under torture in the Military Interrogation Branch. 
His body was dumped in front of his family's house that summer, and they were told to bury 
it at night, witiiout a funeral. 

Commando Police arrested Misbah 'Abd al-Haq, a 60-year-old al-Fatah activist, about the 
same time. Friends discovered his body by accident in the morgue of Damascus' al-Mujtahid 
Hospital in April 1986. The condition of the body gave observers every reason to believe his 
death was the result of torture.®* 

Mustafa Mahmud Hussain al-Khouri, a 50-year-old Yarmuk resident arrested in July 
1985, and Yahya Ahmad 'Abd al-Hafidh a 85-year-old from Dera' arrested the next January, also 

are believed to have been tortured to death not long after their detention began. Altogether, 
at least ten Palestinians have been tortured to death since 1983. Of all the people from all 
groups tortured to death in Syria during this period, at least half have been Palestinians. 

Torture has left many other Palestinians with permanent physical disabilities. A 1977 
report by the Committee for the Defense of Palestinian Prisoners in Syria tells of three inmates 
who suffered backbone damage and partial paralysis, five who suffered from heart disease and 
ulcers, and nine more whose health was seriously endangered in other ways. In all these cases, 
it is reasonable to attribute the damage to torture.^ 
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The kuman cost to the Palestinian community haa been high. "When my fiiend 

Mohammad was finally released," reported a Palestinian to Middle East Watch, "he was totally 
changed. He had been cheerful and robust. After two years inside, he was pale, shrunken, and 
humorless. They tortured the spark of his life away."^ 

Of those swept up in the waves of arrests, many were hostages — often women — ^who 
were not even the target of the police search. On March 30, 1986, for example, security forces 
looking for Palestinian journalist Samir al-Hassan took as hostage his mother, wife, three sisters, 
and BStcr-in^aw. At least a hundred other Palestinians have been taken hostage since 198S in 
Ae same way. 

Events of March 30, 1988 led to another wave of arrests. When Yasir 'Arafat came to 
Damascus fisr the funeral of PIX) leader Abu Jihad, tens of thousands turned out to greet him ^ 
in Yarmuk, among them many Syrians. Security forces did not intervene, but in the weeks that ■ 
followed, they arrested dozens of Palestinians, even including leaders of some groups nominally ; 

allied with the Asad regime. 

'Issam 'Abd al-Latif of the Democratic Front for the liberation of Palestine and Salah > 
Salah of the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine were two of the well-known people 
taken prisoner at that time. Salah disappeared in April, just two weeks after the demonstration, 
and Palestinians did not know whether he was alive oar dead until his release more than a year 
later. 

A Palestinian reported to Middle East Watch on the fate of a daughter studying at , 
Bamasciu Un iv er si t y at that time: 

■ 

One day they came and arrested her and some of her friends. We were crazy 
with anxiety, knowing what they do to jpeople who are in prison. I called many 
people, used every connection I had, but I couldn't even find out where she was 
being held. Finally, after six months, they released her. Her fiiends, tiiough, are 
still in jail [a year later].^ 

As of the summer of 1990, Syria holds at least twenty-five hundred Palestinians as 
pc^tical prisoners, including about two thousand within Syrian territory^. That is about one J 

out of every one hundred and fifty Palestinians in the country and twenty times the proportion t 
of Syrians under arrest — a clear indicator of how seriously the Palestinian population is at risk. ' 

Several high-level Palestinian and other Arab delegations have tried to improve the ' 
situation. In October 1987, four PLO envoys spoke with Asad and Vice President Khaddam 
about the release of Palestinian prisoners. On December 3, the Syrian government announced 
that it was studying the release of seventeen hundred, but nothing came of it^ Further 
negotiations took place when 'Arafat visited Damascus in March of 1988 and when Palestinian | 
leader Umm Jihad, Abu Jihad's widow, came the next spring. Algerian envoys have also raised i 
the issue, but practical results — the release of several dozen prisoners — have been slim.^ 

I 

Some observers have thought that Asad's recent diplomatic opening to Egypt and the 
Arab political mainstream would improve the lot of Syria's Palestinians. So far, there has been. . 
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no sign of this. The And regime has much to correa in its dismal human rights record towards 
Palestinians, whom it defends so loudly in ofiBdal propaganda — and treats so badly in practice. 
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8 

Censorship, Culture, and the Media 



The Ba'th Party constitution stales among its fundamental principles that "Freedom of 
speech, of assembly, of religion and of art are sacred. No authority [legitimately] has the power 
to suppress ttnem."^ Since seizing control of the state in 1963, however, the Ba'thists have 
shown little concern for free expression. The military government immediately laid the 
groundwork for censorship with the sweeping provisions of the State of Emergency. According 
to Article 4-b of this law, the state has the right to control newspapers, books, broadcasting, 
advertising, visual arts; in other words, all forms of expression and announcements prior to 
publication. It may also stop, confiscate, and destroy any work deemed to tfareaUien state I 
security, or ctose down offices and places of printing.^ ! 

j 

At the center of the system for the control of ideas is the Ministry of Information, which , 

runs the mass media, conducts much of the censoring and controls the distribution of printed | 
matter. Ahmad Iskandar Alimad, Minister of Information from September 1974 until his death j 
in December 1983 and one of Asad's closest collaborators, "modernized" and centralized this i 
sjfstem. 

The mukhabarat have a role in censorship, too. They sometimes detain intellectuals, 
threaten them, or make it difficult for them to find work. But imprisonment and torture are : 
mainly reserved for intellectuals firom undei^ground political parties — even though they may . 
only iuhrocate five speech and. a peacefiil. tsanationi. to. dcmocFacy. 

The regime tries to keep independent intellectuals in line mainly through bullying, 
praise, direats, bribes, fines, promotion (or demotion), and social pressures. Exacting sudi ' 

influence is easy, since most Syrian intellectuals are government employees. Some dissidents 
have been driven to despair, others forced into exile. While many have given up, some still pit 
their wits against official oithodoxy. As a result, Syrian culture retains pockets of vitality, 
dioug^ overall it has been badly battered during the Asad years. 

Even if the Asad regime has muted the voice of internal critics, it cannot keep other 
viewpoints from reaching the Syrian public. Syrians maintain many links to the rest of the . 
world. They get news, information, and culture Srom diverse sources beyond state control: ' 
foreign radio and television broadcasts, smuggled books, cassettes and videotapes, informal | 
personal networks, and travel experiences, that are considerably more popular than the . 
propaganda-ridden official media. | 

The censorship system itself is not absolute: it has gaps and inconsistencies and is ; 

relatively unsophisticated. Statements of criticism mediated by fiction, metaphor, euphemisms, ! 

&bles, analogies, and historical parallels are commonly tolerated by the regime. Works of this j 
kind are ofira very well-received by canny Syrian audiences. 
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Copytighied material 



BBstorical Roots of Syrian CSeiUKqrsliip 

Syria has a rich Hterary, artistic, and scholarly heritage. The first press began printing 
in Aleppo in 1712, the first medical school is now nearly a hundred years old, and the first film 
production dates back sixty yean. It would be difficult for any state, no matter how ruthless, 
to subdue such well-developed institutions and traditions. 

But the French Mandate set dangerous precedents. Authorities jailed or exiled many 
Syrian writers, artbts, and journalists who opposed French rule. The French even exiled well- 
known poets, such as al-Zirikly in 1920 (condemned to death, m abseniia), and Khalil Mardam 
in 1925.' They shut down newspapers, theaters and cinemas, tightly controlled the only radio 
station, and imposed their authority over schools and universities. 

After Independence, diverse cultural institutions flourished for a time. Freed firom 

censorship, many newspapers emerged (more than a dozen in Damascus alone), cinema and 
theater prospered, and books circulated openly. But military regimes again tightened 
censorship, beginning with the Za'im coup of 1949. As military rulers consolidated the police 
and security services within the army, they put new restrictions on the press and recruited 
thousands of informants who made sure their rules were enforced. The leash on free expression 
shortened even more during the merger with Egypt fi-om 1958 to 1961. The government then 
set up a powerful Ministry of Culture and Information, based on the Egyptian model, which 
included a censorship deparbnent as well as a unit to run newspapers and other mass media. 
Independent newspapers and other media were banned. 

After Syria broke with Egypt in 1961, the new government restored free expression, but 
. not for long. When the Ba*th military committee came to power in 1963, it imposed ever 
tighter controls. It alio won over many intellectuals — ^for a time, at least 

Cultured, urban Syrians, not surprisingly, looked down on the rural military men who 
dominated tiie Ba*th leadership, but tiie new regime eventually mobilized many intellectuak 

with its appeal for radical nationalism and its promise to build a stronger, more dynamic nation. 
The state also enlisted intellectuals with carrot-and-stick policies: supporters were awarded good 
jobs and a comfortable living; critics often could not find work or were harassed and threatened 
as "agents of imperialism." 

The Ba'th regime's record on freedom of expression — and its perceived betrayal of its 
own principles — eventually disappointed and embittered many of its intellectual supporters. 
Corruption at the top, rewards for second-rate ideologues, exile for many of die most 

talented — this was the stuff of disillusionment. The Syrian intervention in Lebanon in June 
1976 was the last straw. From then until early 1980, opposition from cultural and educational 
institutions intensified. Then came the great crackdown. Many intellectuals fled into exile and 

those who remained mut^ their voices. 

Since 1980, the regime has kept censorship very tight. Every lecture, book, and 
magazine — even Friday sermons in the mosques — must be approved in advance. Television 
news and print journalism are tightly contfolled — and uniformly dull. Reflecting the regime's 
view of the media as docile servants of power, the Minister of Information recendy hailed: 
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^.the effectiveness of the media in developing and contributing to strengthening 

the march of growth and steadfastness — the march of the people and their great 
Ba'th Party under the leadership of the struggler comrade Hafez al-Asad.^ 

OflBdal censors are less heavy-handed when it comes to fiction, theater, poetry, and 
cinema, which are allowed enough space for some creativity as long as authors do not engage 
in obvious and direct criticism. 

The texture of life varies Srom one dty to another. In Damascus — ^headquarters of die 

state, swarming with military and security people — intellectual life has suffered most. In 
Aleppo, where the military is barely visible, caf6 life flourishes and public conversation is less 
constrained. Though it tries, the state cannot control every institution. The Cultural Centers ' 
and the F|lm Qubi put on poetry readings, film festivals, and art exhibits that sometimes , 
delicately probe political limits. The central bureaucrats in Damascus simply cannot keep track ^ 
of it all. 

Dissenting intellectuals occasionally a>nfix>nt the regime — usually with great subtiety, 
but sometimes more directly. On March 24, 1989, fifty noted novelists, filmmakers, playwrights, . 
poets, professors, and intellectuals — both in Syria and in exile — published a defense of Salman 
Rushdie in the Beirut-based as-Safir newspaper.^ In the name of a free, secular, intellectual 
life nominally supported by the Ba'th Party itself, the statement attacked the narrow orthodoxy 
of Khomeini's censorship and death threats against the Indian-born novelist. Not only did the ; 
protest clearly castigate Syria's main regional ally, Iran, but it implicitly criticized censorship and ' 
repression in Syria itself By a quirk of fate, Asad had criticized Rushdie in an interview which 
appeared in TliiM magazine just days before;, 

Tlie mukhabarat were quick to act. They summoned the Syrian organizers of the protest ' 
to security headquarters and asked whether the authors had intended to contradict the 
President of ilie Republic. "No," came the reply, for the petition had been circulated wedu 
before. Though unhappy, the regime could do nothing witii such well-known intellectuals 
without provoking a storm of international criticism. 

The regime imposes very tight control over the press. After the Ba'thist coup, authorities 
dosed down all independent newspapers and established a press monopoly. The Party organ - 
al-Ba'th, founded in 1946, was joined by a new government paper, al-Thawru [The Revolution], 
in July 1963. In October, 1 974, Hafez Asad launched a third national newspaper as his personal 
mouthpiece. Called Tishrin [October], it symbolizes the growing centralization and one-man rule 
of llie Syrian political system. 

Of the three papers, Tishrin is somewhat more polished and al-Ba'th more harsh and 
dich^d. But fundamentally, little distinguishes one fi-om another. The Ministry of Information 
overMes all diree and the Syrian Arab News Agency (SANA), an organization also controlled and 
fiinded by the ministry, writes most of the news reports. A recent study showed that in alrBalikt 
95 percent of the national news copy and 90 percent of the international news came fix>m 
SANA.* 
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In addition to the three national daihes, there are four regional dailies in Aleppo, Horns, 
Lataqia, and Hama,^ but none are published in their own city. So centralized is die Syrian 
media system that all are published in Damascus by the government's al-Wahda Publishing 
House, producer of al-Thaiora. Yet another sign that the press stays close to the seat of power 
is indicated by the fact that of the eleven hundred professional journalists registered with the 
Journalists' Union in the mid-1980's, one thousand worked in die capital.^ 

Total circulation of all Syrian newspapers is only about one hundred and fifty 
thousand — an extremely small number for a population of twelve million.® It is also unclear 
how many papers are actually read, since copies are distributed firee to government and party 
ofiBces and many other establuhments. 

The government also publishes magazines such as the army's Jaysh al-Sha'b [The People's 
Army]. Some of the nominally independent "popular organizations" also put out publications, 
but the state subsidizes and closely monitors all of these. Several local bodies — such as 
union branches — print papers, magazines or newsletters. These small publications are not as 
tighdy controlled as long as they steer clear of national politics. £lisabeth Longuenesse has 
reviewed a large number of local urade union publications, and found they covered such issues 
as "iMPoblems on the job," the efifect of inflation on workers' living standards, productivity 
bonuses, introduction of new machines, and the housing crisis. In referring to national politics, 
however, they reverted to obligatory, stock phrases, such as calling Asad "leader and symbol of 
the workers* struggle."" 

Asad's effort to control the news media dates back to his ascent to power. On February 
25, 1969, at the height of his struggle with Jadid, Asad sent his tanksf into Damascus, straight 
to the offices of the td-Baih and ^T%aiwm newspapers as well as the'Damascus broadcasting 
station. He removed their top editors and installed his own loyalists, including Ghassan Rifa'i, 
chief of the army paper, who became editor-in-chief at al-Ba'th}^ Those known to be 
accommodating, such as al-Ba'th editor Mahmud Kamil, remained at their posts. 

Until 1978, Asad tolerated some slight independence among journalists, but the mass 
opposition movement provoked a house-cleaning of all but the most absolutely loyal. In mid- 
March, 'Ali Suleiman, editor-in-chief oial-Thaxura was dismissed for having improperly described 
die Israeli invaaon of Soudi Lebanon,^^ and on June 19, 1978, authorities fired the editor-in- 
chief of atrBaiht 'Adnan Baghajati, accusing him of turning his paper into a platform for 
"communist ideology." Also in June, ten journalists deemed too sympathetic to the opposition, 
were barred firom further press work; henceforth the rest of the press was barred from even 
mentioning their names. 

Later in the year, many of Syria's best-known writers sent a petition to the Ministry of 
Culture and the Writers' Union demanding an end to blacklisting and a lifting of book 
censorship. A I^nnascus security chief summoned the organizers of the petition and direatened 
them with dire consequences if they continued to speak out^^ Fjrom then until 1982, many 
other journalists were driven out of the media or resigned in disgust. By 1990, even a polite 
challenge was out of the question. A Syrian journalist is simply not expected to have a personal 
opinion.*' 
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To train journalists, the Ministry Information set up a Press Institute in 1970. 

Attached to the Ministry, it ran a two-year program for those aspiring to the profession as well 
as training for those already employed. A diploma-mill for propagandists, the Institute did not 
produce good reporters, even by the standards of the editors themselves, who often refused to 
lure its graduates. As a result, the Education Ministry created the Department of 
GoHDmunication at the University of Damascus in 1985. The Department was supposed to 
provide better training and to ensure the quality of graduates by screening candidates at 
admission and during the course of study. According to reliable sources, however, the media 
chieft still reouun discontent and usually prefer to hire writers who have learned their art in 
other ways. 

With few exceptions, young journalists must be Ba'th Party members. The rare 
exemptions are prot6g£s of generals or high officials. Once fledgling journalists begin work, 
their edHon dosely scrutiniie their writing for political errors and the mukhabarat make sure 
they have no suspicious contacts. Pay and promotion depend on unwavering adherence to the 
official line. As one exiled Syrian journalist concludes: 

Anyone who shows a critical or complaining or sadrical spirit, or who sees 

matters from a pessimistic viewpoint — or who refrains from writing about certain 
subjects such as the presidential speech and against the regime's internal and 
external opponents — a subjea to financial and administrative penalties.^* 

A journalist who wants a safe career must closely follow the daily guidelines issued by ; 
the Ministry of Information, the Office of Information of Vice-President Khaddam, and the , 
Presidential Press Office. Those- who prove their sktU* and loyalty over theyearr-rlike editor ) 
Mdbammad Khair al-Wady'^ and top political commentator Mustapha sd-Fakir — are well ' 
taken care of By Syrian standards their pay is very good, with generous bonuses, housing 
allowances, and opportunities for foreign travel. Some top journalists also supplement their ' 
income by serving as mouthpieces for powerful offidals. 

Those who err, however, can suffer serious consequences. The worst offense is to join 
a banned political party. Rida Haddad, a popular editorial writer with Tishrin, was arrested in 
1980 and charged with membership in the Communist Party-Political Bureau. Journalists *AIi 
al-Kurdi (arrested in 1982), and Samir al-Hassan (arrested in 1986), were jailed for membership 

in the Party for Communist Action. All three are still in prison. Though they were not 
punished for their writings, their fate had a chilling effect on other journalists. 

In recent years, the security services have not imprisoned anyone for their writings alone, 

but they sometimes detain journalists and interrogate them. In one case, an editor was 
questioned for printing a picture that made Asad look short and pot-bellied — even though the 
fSaato was handed out by the Presidential press office. Another editor got in trouble for a 
typographical error which inverted letters in one word, making the President a "drum" 
[tubal] — meaning "windbag" — rather than a "hero" [batal]. Accused of insulting the President, 
he was interrogated for a week by Air Force Intelligence.^ 

One former editor reports that when he made "errors" (i.e. failed to follow the ofRcial 
line closely enough) in the mid-I970's, he was removed from his editorial job and given a desk 
job at the Ministry of Information, There, he says, he either did "nothing," worked in the office 
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of the censor or "just stayed at home and cashed my salary."^^ Having finally found another 
editorial job in 1977, he wrote a piece critical of the Shah oflran which was taken to be a subtle 

criticism of Asad; after that he was told he could not write anymore. He kept editing but then 
lost the job entirely for reprinting a nineteenth-century text that called on people to oppose 
despotism. The Ba'th Party censorship ofUce told him there was no place for Mnriters like him 
in Syria, so he left the country.^ 

In 1975, the mukhabarat arrested Marwan Hamawi, then head of the national news 
agency SANA. Accused of pro-Iraqi sympathies, he was jailed in al-Mezze Prison. Fifteen years 
later he is still there. 

More recently, Asad fired Tishrin chief 'Amid al-Khuly for a small editorial lapse. The 
incident says a great deal about Syrian censorship as most Syrians saw Al-Khuly, editor-in-chief 
of Syria's most important newspaper, as a thoroughly reliable apologist for the regime.^ He 
was nonetheless held responsible for a "mistake" in a single paragraph. 

In November 1987, Tishrin ran a Reuters wire report on the Amman Arab Summit, 
quoting the final communique which supported Iraq in its conflict with Iran. Though Asad had 
signed the communique, he remained hostile to Iraq and an ally oflran. By running the whole 
story, Tishrin revealed Asad's dilemma. Some say al-Khuly checked the story with Vice-President 
Khaddam and got an ambiguous go-ahead. But Asad reportedly was furious. Accusing his chief 
journalist of disloyalty, he immediately relieved him of his responsibilities. Al-Khuly may never 
work as a journalist in Syria again. 

Asad replaced al-Khuly as editor with Yussif Makdisi, said to be a mukhabarat man with 
^rtually no journalistic experience. According to some sources, the security services vie to place 
their own candidates in top editorial ranks. Not surprisingly, newspapers read like police 
reports: dull, bureaucratic, and predictable. Filled with cliches and photos of Hafez Asad 
talking with dignitaries, they give tedious details of meetings with foreign delegations or lavish 
empty praise on high offidals. An example of typical style in al^Viawm: 

The revolution, particularly after the Corrective Movement that was led by the 
militant president, Hafez al-Asad, has marked the beginning of a new era of 
eflfecdve and positive national unity in the march of Syria's struggle and pan- 
Arab progressive course.** 

The papers are also prone to roar bombastically at foreign and domestic enemies, using 
stock phrases empty of meaning, especially in view of the regime's own record. Five months 
before the invasion of Kuwait, for example, Iraqi leader Saddam Hussein was charged with 
perpetrating "the most savage Nazi crimes in contemporary history."^^ Most Syrians have tired 
of reading about the "struggle against Zionism and imperialism" and the "fascist Saddam clique" 
whUe real Syrian issues and important worid events are ignored.*^ The only relief fix>m this 
tedium is tlM cultural section, where readers can sometimes find quality short stories, poems, 
reviews, and essays. The foreign press review section also occasionally runs an interesting (if 
carefully seleaed) piece firom Pravda, Le Monde, or Die Zeit. 

From time to time, Syrian newspapers run critical news stories, but the critidsms are 
carefiiUy orchestrated by the daily press guidelines. For instance, papen may be encouraged 
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to write about the housing crisis, the lack of adequate street cleaning, or occasionally even issues 

such as failures of the state sector, official corruption, or the sins of the new bourgeoisie. Often, 
after the regime allows discussion of such matters, it then decides that things have gone &r 
enough and again closes this small window of opportunity. 

Obviously, there are things no editor may ever allow into print. Criticism of Hafez Asad, 
no matter how indirect, is never permitted. No Syrian paper has printed a cartoon of Asad, 
even a favorable one, since he came to power.^' The editors also do not allow any mention 
<^ an 'Alawi role in the regime. Indeed, any reference to 'Alawis — or any minority, for that 
matter — is taiboo. Critical references to the military are out of bounds and any discussion of 
security agencies strictly forbidden. Criticism of the Ba'th Party is dangerous, too, though it 
sometimes can be done with an exonerating formula: that the Party is not worthy of the 
leadership of Hafez Asad, for example. 

While the official press censors itself, censorship officials attend to the publications of the j 
parties allied to the Ba'th in the National Progressive Front. The two Communist Parties of I 
Khalid Bakdash and Yussif Faysal put out publications called Nidal at^Shalt [People's Struggle] \ 
and the Arab Socialists of 'Abd al-Chani <^nut have (U-Ishiiraki [The Socialist], all appearing ' 
more or less monthly. Even though these parties are part of the Front and have ministers in i 
the government, they have never been given formal authorization to publish. Existing only by 
the tolerance of the re^me, they praise Hafez Asad more loudly than his own press organs, 
couch criticisms of the regime in an indirect language, and usually refirain from any negative - 
comments on the Ba'th Party. 

Despite these sufifocatingrestriction^thepresfr of the legal opposition is more interesting • 
and outspoken than the ofiBcial press. (TiAnn, however, is in no danger of losing any readers i 

to Nidal al-Sha'b, since neither the Communist Party nor any other opposition group may sell i 
papers d^-ectly to the public and must restrict distribution to party members.) A few other : 
tolerated publications appear in Syria, including two theoretical journals of the Communists, 
aUNahj fllie Way] and Dirasat MimMya [Socialist Studies]. More influential have been the ; 
Palestinian newspapers and magazines. Iraqi Kurds have a newspaper of their own. All these 
publications are very tightly censored. 

Some publications — the underground press of the opposition parties — are beyond the 
censors' reach. However, one can be imprisoned and tortured merely for possessing these i 
publications, which are presumed to indicate party membership. Sulaiman Ghaibur, a soldier 
wl^ is believed to have been tortured to death in March 1986, was originally arrested because ■ 
PCA literature was found in his possesnon. If the price for mere possession can be so hi^ 
anyone having a hand in producing or distributing such publications obviously takes an 
enormous risk. Remarkably enough, half a dozen such papers appear, though only irregularly. . 
The Communist Party-Polidcal Bureau puts out Nidal alSha'b and die Party for Communist 
Action publishes al-Raia alrHamra [The Red Flag]. The Muslim Brothers' news sheet af-ATadhw' } 
fihe Warner] and magarine tU-Ra'id [The Guide] now only appear abroad. , 

Syrian censors also closely inspect fordgn newspapers and magazines sold in the country, i 
especially those in Arabic. In 1989 they blocked all publications from Iraq, Egypt, and Jordan I 
but permitted friendly publications from Lebanon, the Gulf, and the Soviet Union.^® Censors ' 
review each issue before distribution and may order objectionable articles cut out. The official .' 
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Syrian Office for the Distribution of ^nted Matter, set up in 1983» completely controls all 
distribution and may ban issues or titles which offend current policy.^ 

Broadcast Media 

Syrian broadcasters air a good deal of fictional, cultural, and other material that is not 
directly political, so they are less drab than the newspapers. They also face greater competition, 
since foreign broadcasts are readily available and very popular. Even so, joumalbts, producers, 
technicians, and other broadcast staff &ce a system oif control even tighter than that over the 

print media. Authorities are more sensitive to political presentations on television, probably 
because the audience is much larger. There are an estimated 1.5 million telev^ion sets in Syria, 
a number nearly ten times the country's total newspaper circulation. 

The regime and its broadcasting arm are one and the same. The state owns all radio 
and television stations^^ and runs them out of the Ministry of Information, where 'Abd al-Nabi 
Hijazi heads the Syrian Radio and Television Authority. Ahmad Hariri, head of Public 
Relations at the Information Ministry, also works as a top television news anchor. 

To insure tight control, apparently nothing is broadcast live, except for the speeches of 
Asad and a few of his most trusted compatriots. Current affairs, news, sports, and culture are 
all taped and checked before they go on the air. One insider daims that broadcasters "would 
even tape a discussion of Aristotle" for fear that "a stray comment" might anger a high official 
and end the career of the show's producer or the station chief.^^ 

Broadcasting stafi^ especially those in news and current afi&irs, are closely watehed. Like . 

print journalists, they may be demoted, fired, or called in for questioning because of the 
slightest political "error." However, none are serving long-term jail sentences except those 
accused of joining or collaborating with underground parties, as have Imad Naddaf and Amwar 
Bader. Naidda^ a television reporter, was arreted in 1982 and has been ttntured and held in 
Tadmur Prison; Bader, a radio and television reporter, was arrested in December 1986 and has 
been held ever since in the Military Interrogation Branch. Both were accused of membership 
in the PCA. 

Such a closed and inflexible ideological system cannot produce convincing programming 
on public affairs. Some say the shows are so bad they have little influence with the public. 
Films, video music, and reruns of old Egyptian and Lebanese serials Oil much of the 
broadcasting day. Current programming also includes sports and local news, as well as large 
doses of reports from the "popular organizations" — unions, youth, peasants, and women. News 
relentlessly echoes the official propaganda line. A few advertisements — for toothpaste, soap, 
and vacation homes — appear from time to time. 

Programs frequentiy celebrate President Asad and aflirm the people's love for him. One 
such show, aired in the summer of 1989, showed Asad standing in an open army truck, passing 
soldiers who waved, clapped, and generally appeared ecstatic at the sight of the Head of State. 
This scene, accompanied by martial music, continued for over an hour. 
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Asad's television speeches get special dramatic treatment. Recently, cameras showed him 

making his way towards a lectern through a throng of young women dressed in flowing white 
robes. As he passed, they bowed down to him, as if he were a divinity. 

Efforts by Syrian Broadcasting to promote Asad-worship and present ideologically pure 

programming face serious obstacles. Jordanian Television's (JTV) two channels come in clearly 
in Damascus and are said to be more popular than any Syrian broadcasts. Syrians like JTV for 
its Western serials, cartoons, and soap operas, as well as for its polished style. Jordan also 
controlf its TV news, but merely by presenting another viewpoint JTV gains credibility from 
a jaded Syrian public. JTV's second channel includes public affairs programming and 
documentaries from the BBC, French, and West German television. Popular Western soap 
operas are also a JTV drawing card. To compete, Syrian TV occasionally shows a European or 
American morie.^ 

Outside the capital, Lebanese and Israeli stations reach southern parts of Syria, while 
Turkish television is available in Aleppo and along the northern border. Similarly, Iraqi TV 
can be seen in Deir al-Zor and other areas along the Iraqi frontier. 

Syrians are enthusiastic consumers of audio tapes and videocassettes, widely sold in all 
cities and towns. The Ministry of Culture, responsible for censorship in this domain, cannot 
control and censor these sales because most tapes enter the country on the black market. Today, 
Syrians who can afford a video recorder (or who have a friend who can) have access to virtually 
any film or other video/audio material, even if banned or considered subversive. 

i The government cannot control radio reception either. Syrians who are serious about 

following the news can easily listen to Radio Monte Carlo, Voice of America, Radio Cairo, the 
BBC Arabic Service, and other European state radios, many of which have Arabic language 
programming and are available on medium wave. These radio stations punch a large hole in 
the goveriimen^s attempts to monopolize all sources of information about current events 

Controlling Foreign Media and Journalists 

The Asad regime is not content to manage the news within Syria. It also controls the 
press in those areas of Lebanon occupied by its forces and tries to influence international news 
about Syria — with more success than might be imagined. In doing so, it has committed some 
exiremdy serious rights violations, including the physical destruction of presses and media 
offices and the torture and assassination of journalists, solely because their ideas are not to the 
liking of the regime. 

Almost as soon as Syrian armed forces appeared in Beirut — ^in eariy 1976 — the Lebanese 

press became a target. On January 31, Syrian-controlled Saiqa^^ troops attacked two 
newspapers critical of Syria: al-Muharrir (pro-Palestinian) and Beirut (pro-Iraqi). After hitting 
the newspaper offices with rocket fire, Saiqa troops set them ablaze with gasoline, killing seven 
people and wounding many others, including the well-known Egyptian author and joinnalist, 
Ibrahim 'Amr. At the same time, Asad demanded that Lebanese President Elias Sarkis impose 
strict censorship on the Lebanese press. Under intense Syrian pressure, Sarkis agreed to such 
censorship in principle although he did not implement iL 
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When the Syrian anny entered Lebanon in force in the summer of 1976, pressure for 
press censcMTship increased further. Late in the year, the Syrian army occupied and closed down 
seven newspapers and one magazine in West Beirut, including Lebanon's most famous 
newspaper al-Nahar, as well as L'Orient-Le-Jour, al-Safir, and al-Muharrir. Only three pro-Syrian 
newspapers remained. Hie occupying forces are said to have removed Gles and equipment, 
including aiFNaha/i*% modem printing presses.^ 

Syrian forces also arrested several journalists, including al-Safir editors Muhammad 
M ashmushi and Tawfiq Sardawi, both critics of Syrian intervention. They were subsequently 

imprisoned in Damascus. After a major protest campaign, the Syrians withdrew from the 
occupied publications and they released Mashmusi and Sardawi two months later. But al-Safir 
and other newspapers got the message; onlv rarely since then have they printed items that 
would seriously displease the Syrian regime.^ 

During the next three years many Arab publications left West Beirut. Al-Hawadis and 
al-Dustur, two of the most prominent, relocated to London. Only those prepared to be fi'iendly 
to Syria remained. 

In 1980, the Syrian regime began to threaten Beirut-based Western journalists who were 
filing stories about the Syrian opposiuon movement or whose coverage of the region otherwise 
irked Damascus. Bemd Debusman, the chief Reuters correspondent, was an early target He 
began to get warnings, including threatening phone calls from staff at the Syrian Arab News 
Agency. "They made it known they would take harsh measures," he recalls. In June of 1980, 
Debusman was shot and seriously wounded in the street, moments after leaving a birthday party 
for BBC correspondent Tim Llewellyn. Most of the foreign press corps were there. "All the 
■other correspondents knew about the warnings," he reports. "The shooting was carried out right 
under their noses. It was obviously meant as a general warning. After that, people became 
much more careful."^* 



Debusman left Beirut and began to cover the region ft-om Cyprus. Several other 
correspondents — including Llewellyn and his colleague Jim Muir of the BBC — soon followed. 
Both had received death threats, reportedly delivered through informal channels and then 
confirmed by diplomats.^^ In Julv, the New York Times ran a story on these cases after the State 
Department expressed concern.^' The BBC and Reuters seemed to be carefully-chosen 
targets, commented the Times: the BBC because of its large number of listeners in the region, 
Reuters because it is the Western news service most widely used by the regional media. 

Le Figaro soon moved its ofiBces to Cyprus as well. From mid-1980 to mid-1982, dozens 

of other newspapers and electronic media also gave up their permanent bureaus in the city.*® 
Another incident accelerated the process: in May of 1981, Syrian-backed forces detained four 
prominent American journalists in South Lebanon." 

Those who remained, or worked out of Cyprus, said far less about Syria. One dramatic 
example was the coverage of the April 1981 Hama massacre which was late and sketchy. Le 
Monde didn't break the news undl May 13, three weeks after the event. The WashingUm Post, 
the only U.S. publication to cover the story, did not run its piece until late June. To excuse the 
delay, die Post dispatch described the situation journalists were &cing: 
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The massacre reports, in trustworthy and untrustworthy variations, have been 

discussed in Damascus and Beirut in the last two months. In an atmosphere 
created by the wounding last June of Reuters correspondent Bernd Debusmann, 
shot in the bacl^ by a gunman firing a silencer-equipped pistol, and threats 
agunst British Broadcasting Cknrp. correspondent Tim Llewellyn — both after 
stories considered by Damascus as unfriendly to Syria — the Hama reports have 
not been widely published from the area.^^ 

It leemi, in btt, that Western correspondents waited until stories tnroke in the Arab press befixre 
filing their own (news of Hama first appeared in Baghdad). By that time, the stories were *old 
news" and likely to be forgotten or buried on inside pages. 

The Aiad government also used more conventional means to suppress coverage: denying 

foreign journalists visas or making them wait for very long periods for them. Mary Curtius, a , 
Jerusalem-based reporter for the Christian Science Monitor, spent two years trying to get a ' 
journalists' visa to go to Syria. When it became obvious it would not come through, she finally j 
travelled to die country on a tourist visa. After filing the story based on this trip, she was • 
blackballed and could not get back into Syria under any pretext Many others had the same \ 
eiqierience. 

In some cases, security forces have unceremoniously expelled journalists who attract . 

official disfavor. In January 1986, mukhabarat agents came to get New York Times reporter j 
Elaine Sciolino at the Damascus Sheraton just a few hours before she was to interview Foreign j 
Minister Faruk Shar'a. Without any explanation, she was husded to the airport and out of the ' 
ooimfiry.^^ 

The Syrian regime has dealt even more harshly with critical Arab journalists — especially ' 
in the early 1980's — whether they worked in Beirut, the Gulf or Europe. Some, like exiled j 
Syrian joiumalist Muhy al-Din Lazakani, who was then working in Abu Dhabi, say that . 

puUications vrere pressured to fire them.^' Others say they were harassed or threatened. j 

I 

Worse yet were the assassinations. In March 1980, at the height of the Syrian opposition j 
Biovement; journalist Salim al-Lawri was tortured and killed in Beirut Editor of the Lebanese 
magazine aUHavrndUh, he had recendy moved his publication to London from Beirut to escape I 
Syrian censorship. In London, he ran a number of articles critical of the Asad regime and its | 
role in Lebanon. Having returned to Beirut for his mother's funeral, he was abducted on his . 
way back to the airport, reportedly near a Syrian checkpoint His disfigured body wat' later ; 
found in a Beirut suburb, with a right hand that was badly mutilated. This, it is said, was his , 
writing hand — to warn others against angering Hafez Asad. 

Two months later, 'Ali al-Jundi was shot A Syrian journalist working in Beirut who had 
published critical articles, he also is considered a victim of Syrian reprisals.*' Then, on July . 
23, assailants shot and killed Riyad Taha in Beirut. A leading Lebanese journalist, newspaper 
publisher, and president of the Lebanese Press Union, Taha had been the key negotiator in the 
fireeing of al-Safir reporters Mashmushi and Sardawi. Some say he was killed because he was 
a leading proponent of a free press in Lebanon, not afraid to stand up to Syria or travel to Iraq. 
Many familiar with the case believe that the hand of Syria was behind the assassination. Salah 
al-Din al-Bitar, former Ba'th leader and editor of cd-Ihya cd-'Arabi was gunned down in Paris 
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neaxif simultaneously — on July 21 — ^in what is almost universally believed to be the work of 
the Syrian mukhabarat.^ 

Coverage of the great Hama uprising shows how much the Asad regime was able to 
manage the international press by 1982. Even though the country's fourth city was under siege, 
the pren did not break the story for more than a week. In addition to engineering the general 
climate of fear, the Syrian government kept journalists from visiting the site or sending 
dispatches.^^ It warned Syrians working for foreign agencies or media not to break the news 
prematurely. By the time the news came out — on February 11, nine days after the first 
incidents — -the regime had imposed its will over the dty.^ 

The Syrian mukhabarat did not let up its pressure. In April 1982, a bomb exploded 
outside the offices of al-Watan al-'Arabi, an Arabic daily, in Paris' Rue Marbeuf, killing one 
passerliy and injuring forty others. The French government deported the Syrian military 
attach^ shortly afterwards, informing the press it considered Syria responsible for the blast. 

In September 1985, Michel al-Nimri, editor of the political bimonthly al-Nashra was 
gunned down in Athens, where his monthly magazine had just published several of his arddes 
on the lack of democracy in Syria. On the day before he was shot, he wrote in his diary: "Calls 
from the lion's [Asad's] office that delivered a threat."^^ 

The Syrian government's insistence on managing foreign news sometimes can lead to 

ludicrous situations as well. A former Reuters correspondent recalls one such incident. Late 
in December 1983, he filed a story about the death of Ahmad Iskandar Ahmad, the Syrian 
Information Minister. Seeing the Reuters story, the government issued a denial, even though 
funeral plans were already underway. One day later, the government announced the minister's .. 
sudden death. ^Nothing happens unless they say it," commented the correspondent a few yean 
later.''® 

Nothing can excuse, or justify, the Syrian regime's crude attempts to coerce the press ui 
this way. One small ray of light for better international coverage of events within Syria comes, 
however, from the government's decision in 1988 to ease up on access by foreign journalists. 
Western journalists covering the region from Jerusalem, previously banned simply on the 
strength of their home base, suddenly found that visas were available. OfiBdals also became 
somewhat more accessible than they had in the past, but it would be too much to say that 
sensitive information is readily available. 

Books and Writers 

The regime heavily censors books, plays, poems, occasional papers, lectures — ^virtually 
any public expression of ideas — but coisorship comes down most heavily on analysis of politics, 
ideology, religion, society and economics, and especially discussions of Syria or the Middle East 
region. Nonfiction books must reflect more or less the official point of view, where fictional 
works are given far more latitude. As a result, while social sciences are in deep decline, fiction, 
theater, and poetry are suniving reasonably well. 
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Some of the biggest Syrian publishing houses, like the Ministry of Culture or the 

Ministry of Information, are official state entities. Others are semi-official, like the Arab Writers' 
Union, which is controlled by the Ba'th Party and receives large state subsidies. 

There are also many privately-owned firms. Their number has grown because of Asad's 
move to liberalize the economy and because of declining book imports from Beirut and 
Cairo.^^ Though ostensibly private, these publishing houses are closely related to the state. 
The largest private press in Syria, Dar Tlas, is owned by long-time Minister of Defense 
Mustapha Tbs, one of Asad's closest assodates. That connection has contributed to Tlas' 
financial success. Among Other things, he is able to take his pick of scarce paper imports to keep 
his presses rolling.^^ 

Tlas runs his publishing empire out of the Ministry of Defense, a building with prison , 

cells in its basemenL When authors speak to him, they rightly wonder whether they are 
speaking to a publisher or to a principal figure in the state apparatus of repression.*^^ 

Syrian publishers, all fiiendly to the re^me, are unlikely to publish controvernal | 

books.''^ Nevertheless, censors check all books, both before and after publication. Before a ' 
manuscript is printed, the censor must stamp his approval on every page. After printing, the 
censor checks the book against the approved text. 

The Ministry of Culture and the Writers' Union, two major official publishers, censor j 
their own publications. Some Syrians think the Minister of Culture, Najah al-'Attar, has made ' 
an effort to soften the censorship system within her domain, but the constraints she £eices are | 
broad indeed." The Writers' Union also censors most literary works. Other books are I 
reviewed first by the Censorship Office [al-Raqiba] at the Ministry of Information. The most j 
important censor of all is the Bureau for the Training of Cadres in the Ba'th Party Regional | 
Command, headed by Ahmad Dargham, former Dean of the Faculty of Letters. All works that I 
are direcdy political, ideolt^cal or religioiis — that is, all the most sensitive and controversial j 
materiak— end up here. 

! 

More than one censor works on each book. The first censor reads the book and writes j 
a reports whidi u sent on up to a superior. Depending on the importance of the author, the | 
sensitivity of the subject matter and other factors, the superior may also read the book and write | 
another report. So it goes, up the chain of command, through several offices. Eventually, the , 
most sensitive matters reach the desk of the Minister or of Dargham, one of whom makes the j. 
final deoision. Obriously, each review up the line is also a check on the censor or censors bddw. • 

According to those close to the process, the censors work mostly with "understandings," ! 

as there are rarely written guidelines. Censors must follow the latest policy developments, in } 

case a sudden duuige makes new criteria necessary. Ten years ago, a book about Egypt would ; 

have had to be very critical, but today, as relations warm, Egypt can be spoken of in a new way. j 

The worst fear among censors is that high officials will object to a work already approved ; 
for publicatioa. So censors tend to err on the side of caution and block works that high-ranking > 
watchdc^ mi|^t let pass. < 
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Sometimes authors can get their books approved through personal connections with 
people in high places, but only if the book is a borderline case, and not an obvious violation of 
censorship norms. One author, facing the censors' displeasure, called a powerful minister who 
was a family friend. Unable to persuade the minister at first, the author called back many times, 
finally embarrassing the official into letting the book go through. 

Even after publication, a book may not reach the bookstores. Any book or play gets one 
last review before its release. Recently, an extremely important scholarly study was printed, 
bound and ready for distribution when a final check revealed an unexpected problem. No one 
told the author what the problem was; he learned only that distribution would be indefinitely 
postponed. Today this study — of interest to scholars the world over — ^is gathering dust in a 
Damascus warehouse. 

Once a work is approved for distribution (or a play for performance), its future is still 

not guaranteed. High officials may decide that the censors themselves have erred. The regime 
may then ban the work and even punish the censors. Not long ago, a censor gave final approval 
for production of a foreign play. In the play, characters referred to the Arab "invasion" of Egypt 
at the time of die prophet. When high officials saw the play, they dedded that "invasion" was 
not acceptable: that the entry of Arab armies should have been referred to as "liberation." They 
banned the play and docked the censor's pay.^^ 

"Errors" also have been spotted in university professors' texd>ooks well after they are in 

use. Typically, opportunistic colleagues, keen to ingratiate themselves with the Party, will point 
out "ideological flaws" in the text. Sometimes the matter goes to the Party's censors but more 
often it is taken care of within the university. The author, anxious to avoid more serious 
consequences, usually "corrects" the text and it is then reprinted. Threats to textixx>ks hit home 
with professors. Since sales are a vital income supplement, professors usually exert extreme 
caution in their writing. 

Many writers have learned to work around die censors by using analogies. During the 

1980's, a writer who wanted to talk about problems in Syria might have written about problems 
in Egypt. Since Egypt was out of favor, such a subject would not only have been acceptable, it 
would have been welcome. The reading public, long used to the censorship game, knows how 
to decipher the meaning. In this way, an adept author can manage u> say a lot. 

Like journalists, virtually all writers are employees of the state. They commonly work 
as translators, editors, teachers, or professors. Some even work as censors. With their income 
tied to the state, writers are usually cautious about their political assodations and writings. In 

1980, when the Bar and other professional associations made strong public demands for 
democracy, the Arab Writers' Union took no official stand. Nevertheless, the Writers' Union 
executive committee did meet privately with the president. To their concerns about censorship 

and lade of democracy, Asad is reported to have replied heatedly: "You are a living example 
of the freedoms here. After all your complaints, you are even received cordially by the 
President of the Republic!"^^ End of discusrion. 

The Writers' Union — with its publishing arm, its journals and magazines, and its 

censorship role — ^is a critical institution that the regime insists on controlling very tightly. All 
candidates for the twenty-five-member Executive Committee must be approved by the Party, and 

lis 
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BOtt are haiidp[Mcked. Only four or five seats are left "open." The candidates are screened, of i 
coune, but Ac final choice is made by election. Such are the limits of democracy for Syria's-, 
wnten. 

In fiction writing, where political issues are less overt, a number of excellent writers are 
at work today in Syria. Some even receive handsome support from the government. Poets and . 
playwrights 'Ali Kana'an and Mamduh 'Udwan, poet 'Ali Sa'id (Adonis), novelist and short story 
writer Haydar Haydar, playwright Sa'dallah Wannus, and poet Shawqui Baghdadi have all won 
wide public recognition for their talent. Writers from other Arab countries, such as Saudi 'Abd 
al-Rahoum Muni, have come to Syria because they find it more open than their own societies. 

Talented favorites have leeway others do not. Sa'dallah Wannus, who has won many | 
prizes, has n^er joined the Party. During the 1980's, he even gave an interview with an ! 
Egyptian newspaper, though most writers would not have dared commit such an o£Eense. 

On the other hand, star authors are not exempt from censorship. 'Udwan, one of the j 
talented 'Alawis, ran into trouble with his play Lail al-'Abid [Night of the Slaves]. His allegorical { 
tteafinent of Islam's transition into a state religion apparentiy struck the censors as too obvious i 
a reference to die Ba'th and they banned the play after jtut one performance. | 

i 

In 1988, authorities stopped Ali 'Akla 'Ursan, president of the (Syrian) Arab Writers' i 
Union, from attending a meeting in Baghdad of the (Pan-Arab) Arab Writers' Union, of which [ 

he was Vice-President. 'Ursan was detained at the airport at the very last minute — a | 
humiliating blow to a leading writer considered a friend of the regime.^ 

^lawqp Baf^dadi also ran into trouble in his travels. A well-knowm Syrian poet, he was | 

allowed to attend a meeting of the General Union of Palestinian Writers and Journalists in j 
Tunis in November 1988. There, he read a poem which had been banned in Syria. When he ; 
arrived home, the mukhabsurat immediately called him in, questioned him for three days, and j 
warned him not to take such liberties again. | 

Over the years, some authors have been hit hard. The poet Muhy al-Din Lazakani | 
repons that he was jailed for reading one of hu works while a student in Aleppo in 1971. | 
Afterwards, he was suspended from the university and denied working papers. He eventually | 
decided to emigrate.^^ 

Rhalil Brayez, a Syrian military officer in exile, wrote a critical book about tile 1967 j 
Arab-Israeli war called Sukut aUJolan [Fall of the Golan] which greatiy displeased the Syrian i 

leadership. In 1970, the mukhabarat abducted him from Lebanon. After a cursory trial, he was | 
sentenced to fifteen years in prison. I hough his sentence expired in 1985, the authorities have j 
ttill not released him — five years later. 

Today, the regime does not imprison writers for their writing alone. Most writers who ■ 

have been imprisoned in recent years were connected to underground political parties. Among | 

them are poet Jamal Sa'id, who has been held since 1981 in Tadmur Prison, short story writer • 

Wail al-8mli who has also been held since 1981, and writer Mustafii Hussein, who has been < 

held since 1987. All three are members of the Party for Communist Action. Haitham al-Koja, ; 

a short story writer whose book td-Qaht [Drought] was published in Beirut, was imprisoned from '. 
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1980 to 1987 and is believed to have died as a result of his torture. He belonged to the 
Communist Party-Political Bureau as did Wadi' Ismandar, a novelist and short story writer who 
was held from 1980 until 1986. 

Some better-known Syrian writers avoid the censors by having foreign publishers 
produce their works. Such books may then be imported into Syria, since censors scrutinize 
imports less strictly than Syrian-published texts. Even if the book is never imported into Syria, 
though, authors living in the country must keep in mind the limits of official toleration. Notes 
one Syrian intellectual: "If you want to publish something that make diem mad, you can't 
stay in Syria. I avoid hitting them direcdy, otherwise I would have to pay a high price."'^ 

The censors may be somewhat more lenient with imported books, but they nevertheless 
subject them to a regular review. They ban books of authors who are considered "enemies" or 
who are personally out of fiivor, like Michel Aflaq, a founder of the Ba'th. His two books,*^ 
written in the late 1950*s, say nothing about Asad or his regime (Asad was just a young pilot at 
the time). But since Aflaq sought refuge in Iraq and later spoke out against Asad, the censors 
utterly forbid these writings, even though they are key texts in the history of Ba'thism. They 
also ban many books about politics and contemporary history of Syria and the Middle East A 
seven-volume collection of early Ba'th documents, published in Beirut under the title Nidal al' 
Ba'th, is forbidden because it contradicts the current official history of the Party. 

The censors ban any book which refers to 'Alawis or to sectarian diflferences, excluding 

for this reason virtually all Western studies of contemporary Syria. Patrick Scale's 1989 
biography Asad is among those on the censorship list. Though Asad gave Seale many hours of 
interviews over the years,, entertained him when he visited Damascus- and received him warmly 
after, the, book was published, the President decided that the book discussed too many 
controversial issues »ad refused to allow its dbtribution in Syria. 

Generally, censors do not block imported works of literature, culture, and the arts. As 
one Syrian intellectual noted: "Banning Macbeth or Ridtard HI because they deal with tyranny 

is too sophisticated for the Syrian censors. They are not concerned with things at that level."^ 
But works on religious topics are considered sensitive. Islamic works of authors such as Sayid 
Qutb are banned, as well as secular discussions and critiques of religion, including the well- 
known works of Damascus University professor Sadiq al-Azm. 

Syrian censors may even target imported literary works if the author is identified with 
causes in official disfavor. The works of Naguib Mahfouz, Nobel Prize-winning Egyptian 
novelist, were apparendy forbidden for this reason, although they were required reading in 
literature at Damascus University. Mahfouz had been a friend of Sadat and supported the 
Camp David Treaty, two of Asad's main bStes noires. The books, mostly written in the 1940*s 
and 1950's, do not discuss contemporary politics, so the author himself is clearly the censors' 
target. Until recently, Syrian university students had to buy smuggled Mahfouz books in order 
to complete their literature course. The regime grudgingly tolerated this bizarre arrangement. 

Once a year, the regime makes an exception to its book-banning — hosting the Damascus 
Book Fair on die grounds of the Asad Ubrary. Publishers, who come from all over the Arab 
world and beyond, are relatively free to display and sell any book (as long as it does not criticize 
Asad, praise Iraq, discuss Israel ^vorably, or violate other major taboos). The &ir is an 
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enormously popular event, but the question remains: why does a regime so systematically 
hoidle to ideas and books play host to such a large book fiur? 

As Western Europe is nearby, many Syrians travel there in the course of a year. To get 
around the oensors, they often buy European books and bring them home. Smugglers sdso 
bring a large number of banned books into Syria from Lebanon. Ironically, the mukhabarat , 
are major smugglers, so occasionally what they ban with one hand they smuggle into the 
country with the other. Thanks to these sources, Syrian intellectuals and officials obtained 
Seale's banned biography of Asad shortly after its Arabic transladon appeared in London in the 
early summer of 1989. In fact, there is almost no book that Syrian intellectuals cannot get'^ 
Sometimes it seems that the aim of the regime is not to prevent jjeople from reading certain 
texts, but to impose fear and caution among all those who work in the realm of ideas.^^ At ; 
another level, though, the barriers do keep controversial ideas in a narrow circuit, jweventing , 
wider dissemination of critical texts and blocking alternate ideas among the literate public^ ' 



In spite of heavy censorship, Syrian filmmakers have made many excellent films. The 
censors have ruled out most realist films and documentaries, but they approve much social , 
oriticism that uses fictional forms. The regime might have dealt more harshly witii the ■ 
independent intellectuals who are the country's most successful filmmakers, but it has chosen 
not to do so. Rather than replace them with second-rate party hacks, it has supported their ' 
work, while keeping up a constant pressure for conformity. . 

Syrian film production dates back to the 1920's. In the late 1940's, spurred by Lebanese 
financing and distribution, Syria began turning out several films yearly, mostly light comedies ; 
and musicals. A new Syrian army studio also produced some serious films and during the union < 
widi Egypt the government set up a short-lived state film studio within the new Ministry of \ 
Culture.^ 

In 1966, the Jadid regime established a National Film Center [al-Mu'assasa al-'Ama li- 
Sinima], a production unit planned as a propaganda arm of the state. Surprisingly enough, it 
lOon began releasing outstanding films, thanks to five or six talented young filmmakers on the 
staff. The Center's director encouraged their penchant for social criticism, hoping to justify the 
new regime \vf criticizing the old, pre-Ba'thist society. 

Tbe filmmakers saw things differently. Young, committed, and idealistic, they wanted 
above all to examine the present without illusions. They set to work on a series of politically- 
engaged documentary shorts and feature productions, their confidence strengthened by an 
hnemadonal prize at the Carthage Film Festival in 1970.^ But of twenty shorts produced, 
tile censors bauined five. In 1974, Asad dismissed the head of the center and appointed a more 
consei^'ative director who ruled out documentaries and decided that only fiction would be 
allowed. The Center went on to produce over ten fiction features in the period up to 1980. 

Best-known among the filmmakers of that period is 'Omar Amir Allay, who finished his 

first full-length fiction film, aUHayat al-Yumia fi Qaria Suria [Daily Life in a Syrian Village] in 
1974. The film portrayed the failure of the Ba'thist agrarian reform program, so Party people 
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at the preview were very unhappy. They tried to pressure Allay into adding a new, more 
upbeat ending. When he refused, they seized the negatives and banned the film, destroying two 
yean* work of one of Syria's most promising filmmakers.^ 

In spite of the pressures, other filmmakers managed to produce and show engaging 
features and shorts. Nabil al-Nf alih did the humorous Sayid at-Taqaddum [Mister Pr<^;ressive], 

Burhan 'Alawiya Kafr Qasini [Qasim Village], and Marwan Mu'adhdhim al-Khan aUArmam [The 
Armenian Market]. None of these serious films challenged the regime and they passed the 
censors. Allay was then asked to do a feature for television, which resulted in al-Dajaj [The 
Chickens], also about a rural village. This time, he steered away from economic problems and 
treated politics much more indirecdy. TTie film, which gained a great underground reputation, 
proved too much for the censors — apparently because of Allay's caustic symbolism and his 
treatment of religion in a Christian village. It never appeared on television and officials seized 
the negatives. 

In the 1970*s, the Nadi Sinima [Film Clubs], located in every city, became important 
gathering places. There, intellectuals of the secular opposition showed foreign films and 
organized lectures and confierences. Centers of opposition activity and safe meeting sites, they 
were the mosques of the secular intelligentsia. 

The government crackdown in the spring of 1980 changed the equation dramatically, 
forcing the Film Clubs to curtail their programming. All the top filmmakers at the Center went 
into exile, despairing of the future of Syrian dnema. Allay left for France in 1981, where he 
pursued a successful career with French television; the rest scattered to Germany, Greece, Libya, 
Kuwait, and the U.S. 

Remarkably, a talented new group of Syrian filmmakers emerged in the loss's, also 

under the auspices of the Film Center. Of this group, Muhammad Malas, won acclaim in 1985 
with his first feature film — Ahlatn al-Medina [Dreams of the City]. He had deliberately chosen 
a topic dating l>efore the Ba'th era, to get the film past the censors. The Center continued to 
produce a feature-length film every year or so and in the late two odier widely-praised 

films appeared: Uali 'Ibn Awa [Nights of the Jackal] by 'Abd al-Latif 'Abd al-Hamid and Najum 
al-Nahar [Stars of the Day] by Osama Muhammad. While 'Abd al-Hamid's film won the 
censor's approval, his colleague's did not. 

Muhammad completed Stars of the Day in 1988. Before its release in Syria, he sent the 
film abroad where it won First Prize at the Festival of Valencia and First Prize at the 
International Festival of Rabat. A much-commended entry at the Cannes Film Festival, it 
gained commercial distribution in Spain, Germany, Switzerland, and France. Finally, in May 
1989, Muhammad screened the film in Damascus at a special preview attended by high officials 
and military officers. Many did not like what they saw. Mohammad, an 'Alawi, had depicted 
the moral crisis of a rural 'Alawi family whose members move to the city and become involved 
in urban life and corrupt offidaldom. The plot was a metaphor for the regime itself. After the 
preview, months passed. The censors did not ban the film, but neither did they approve it for 
distribution. Though the National Film Center had ftmded and produced Stars of the Day, it 
may never be shown in Syria. 
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In spite of firustrations, the new generation of filmmakers has not given up. In early 
199^ Malas began work on the first Syrian-French coproduction. The country is now such an 
inexpensive production site for films with European financing, that quality Syrian filmmaking, 
may be able to survive in this way and escape the pressure of the censors. 

Low production costs carry a danger for Syrian cinema, however. Many Arab companies, 
with money from Lebanon, Jordan, and the Gulf, are increasingly making cheap TV serials in 
the country, drawing away technical talent from serious projects. As one filmmaker complained: 
diese serials, subject to all the narrow requirements and censorship of the Gulf market, are more 
stiflinf^y censored by their own producers than by the worst Syrian censors.*^ 

Some films for theatrical showing have also been made with Arab money. Among the 
most popular are the slapstick comedies of Duraid Laham, a former Syrian television actor. Al- 

Taqrir [The Report], a big hit in 1986, pokes fun at those in power without breaking the rules \ 
of the censors. Though the plot tells of a vast scheme of corruption, it is not identifiably set in j 
Syria and the president of the fictional country never learns of the malfeasance. 

The Syrian government controls film distribution through a state monopoly established '■ 

in 1969. Censors examine every imported film and disapprove of some, but most commercial 
films encounter no problem. Syrian theaters show many foreign films and audiences appreciate ■ 
Egyptian melodramas and Hollywood action features — ^like Terminator, popular in Damascus in • 
the summer of 1989. 

For political and intellectual film fare, Syrians sometimes circumvent censorship by 
attending film festivals at the cultural centers of foreign embassies. The Film Clubs, though not 
at freewiieeling as they were in the late 1970's, also continue to screen interesting, politically ; 
controversial films. In the spring of 1989, with Soviet political reforms in official Syrian j 
disfavor, the Film Clubs put on a week-long festival of new Soviet cinema — another form of : 
indirect commentary on Syria itself. 

The Universities • 

j 

The battle over ideas in Syria has been most organized and intense in the .' 

universities — four large institutions which today enroll over one hundred and thirty thousand 1 
students and employ several thousand faculty members.^® The regime uses a dense network • 
of security agents and informants to keep track of campus activities. The Student Branch of the | 
Ficriidcal Security Agency is today the mukhabarat witii primary responsibility in this domauu ; 

i 

Faculty are under very heavy pressure to conform. Failure to do so can easily cost them j 
their jobs. Students are reminded constantiy that independent thought is dangerous and | 
c oo p er a tion the best route to jobs and economic success. In spite of this, resistance to the . 
regime u always just below the surface on campus. The well-mannered, prayerful young men f 
and young women with head-scarfs are a visible reminder of the Islamic opposition current. | 
Other oppositions are present also, as heavily-contested student elections in 1986 | 
demonsanated.^ 
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From its earliest days, the Ba'thist regime sought to impose ideological control over the 

universities. One former faculty member recalled being summoned in 1963 by Dean (now 
Ba'thist security chief) 'Abd al-Rauf al-Kasm and asked for information about the student 
movement. "In those days, you could still get away with refusing," he said. "Today, they do not 
forgive you so easily if you do not agree to collaborate."'" 

When Asad came to power, the campuses still seethed with independent political 
activity — the worldwide student protests of May 1968 were then only two years behind. A half 
dozen or more underground student publicatiom circulated^ and a dozen or more 
underground groups worked side-by-side with rebellious Ba'thists and legal communists. 

Students at Damascus University were even first to protest Asad's ascent to power, organizing 
a 1971 demonstration with the slogans "Down with the dictatorships! Down with the military 
regimes!"''* 

To eliminate this opposition, Asad brought in his brother RiPat. In April 1975, the Sixth 
Regional Congress of the Party named the president's brother as head of the Regional 
C!ommand's Bureau of Higher Education, a post with authority over all universities. At the 
same time, of course, RiPat was commander of the Defense Brigades and the country's top 
security chief He immediately enlarged the mukhabarat presence on campus, recruiting 
hundreds of new informants to identify members of the student opposition. Many students were 
expelled, with no possibility of appeal. 

RiPat also stepped up classes in party doctrine and increased pressure on professors to 
join the party ranks. As one former faculty member reported: "I would run into Rif at from 
timti to time, and he would always ask me when I was going to take out Party membership. 
' More and more, he treated my refusal as insubordination. I began to fear what would 
happened to me if I held out much longer."^^ ■ 

Rif at used the carrot as well as the stick. To friendly professors, he ofifered travel 
opportunities, security, and money. To high school students who enrolled in his special 
parachute training courses, he gave bonus points on their university admission tests, which 
helped them win places in the best institutions. 

His henchmen also joined the faculty. Salim Barakat, an 'Alawi chief at the Higher 
Education Bureau, appointed himself Lecturer in Damascus University's Philosophy and 
Sociology Department, awarded himself a doctorate, and promoted himself to full professor. 
Meanwhile, Rif at arranged a Ph.D. in economics from Moscow University for himself in 1974. 
His dissertation, widely known as a ghost-written fraud, was even published as a book in 
Damascus.'^ 

Though RiPat had strengthened the security apparatus on campus, he could not contain 
the opposition movement of the late 1970's. Students and faculty were among the most active 
supporters of the opposition movements — the Islamists, liberal democrats, and leftists. As the 
movement grew, the regime struck. When Aleppo University students marched in the fall of 
1979 to mukhsANurat headquarters in al-SabU, security forces opened fire, killing three, 
wounding many others, and arresting over a hundred. 
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In the months that followed, student protests multiplied, culminating in the nationwide : 
serikes of March IMO. The regime responded even more sternly. The army occupied Ale[^ 

University, arresting hundreds of students. In Damascus and Lataqia, security forces arrested 
hundreds more. Over nine years later, more than a hundred of those students had still not; 
been released. Some may have been killed in detention.'* 

Professors felt the heat as well, especially beginning in the fall of 1979. At the University 
of Damascus, oHicials dismissed four leftist professors and arrested nine others suspected of 
belonging to the Muslim Brothers. Also arrested were engineering professors Rifat Siufi and 
Asif ^ahin, two well-known cridcs of die regime. Two other professors fled for fear of their 
lives. In less than a year, from late 1979 through mid- 1 980, authorities dismissed or transferred 
to ministry jobs more than a hundred professors. The mukhabarat arrested or detained dozens 
more. The whole teaching program at the Faculty of Medicine was disrupted for over two 
yean: no anatomy professors remained, though there was certainly no shortage of cadavers. 

After the 1980 Regional Congress, Rifat left the Higher Education post and Ahmad Diab, ' 
head of the Party's National Security Bureau, replaced him. For the second time in a row, the 
most senior higher education post in the country went to a security chief.^® 

I 

In the decade since, Syrian universities have been relatively quiet. Reminders of state 
security are everywhere. Mukhabarat agents now check student identifications and other agents , 
openie openly on campus. In the summer of 1989, at the al-Mezze Arts campus of Damascus j 
Umversity, armed security agents guarded the campus entrance and four armored cars stood ' 
under tarpaulin covers just outside a lecture hall. 

Students must participate in weekly military training and they are subject to military j 
discipline. Political ideology courses are required, offered by instructors from the Ba'th Party's ■ 

Institute. In 1984, the government prescribed standard clothing on campus. Walls are adorned I 
with banners and posters of Hafez Asad, whose likeness is even spray-painted on many campus . 
buildings. 

Admission to the universities is no longer as heavily influenced by political factors as it 
was at the apogee of Rif at's influence. But military, security, and party chiefs continue to 
intervene both in admissions and in grading. According to one professor, when high officials 
call him up "they do not issue an order, just a request for a favor which is hard to turn 
down!"''^' Sometimes, intervention is even less subtle. According to author Patrick Seale, "the 
daughter of one security chief turned up for her examination with a posse of bodyguards and 
insitted that the professor help her write her paper."'* 

The Ba'th Party awards many travel grants and scholarships for study abroad, especially 
those to the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. Political criteria are of primary importance. 
Students can adU win scholarships based on merit alone, but it takes lots of hard mork and many 
prefer to take the easier route. 

All faculty appointments are said to be screened by the mukhabarat and the party.^^ 
Profesion mth even the dightest independence are under intense pressure. Mukhabarat 
informers listen to their lectures. Party zealots comb their textbooks for ideological errors. If 
diey are not already Party members, they are harassed to join. If they want to give public 
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lectures, even on nuclear physics, they must ask permisnon of the mukhabarat.^ If then* 
intellectual work takes them along unusual avenues of thought, they may be called in to eaqilain 
themselves. Any time the regime wishes, it can dispense with their services — ^for even the 
slightest insubordination. 

Hani Rahib, a Damascus University professor of En^ish and well-knovna writer, is a case 

in point. Seconded to the University of Sana' in Yemen, he returned to Damascus in the 
summer of 1985 to give a speech at a Writers' Union meeting. His address criticized Executive 
Committee candidates as government informers and called for freedom of the press. He also 
remarked that fireedoms were greater in Egypt than in Syria. Soon afterwards, Ba'th oflBdal 
Ahmad Dargham called him in and accused him of "supporting Camp David." A week later, 
security agents arrested him as he and his family were about to board a plane back to Yemen. 
Though he was soon released, his passport was taken away. Five days later, the Education 
Minbtry stripped him of his Damascus University post. He did not manage to leave the country 
for more than two years and now has a job at the University of Kuwait.*^ 
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Copyrighled malarial 



Foreign Relations and the Human Rights Connection 



In its annual human righu report, the United States government regularly expresses 
concern for human rights violations in Syria. When it comes to action, however, the U.S. record 
has been abysmal. The Sute Department takes the position it cannot effectively raise human 
rights issues with the Asad government through public diplomacy, only in private conversations. ' 
Bui there is little evidence the matter comes up in private, either. Judging from the many ways 
U.S. administrations could — but have not — subtly put the heat on Syria (through press leaks, 
for example or by working through the U.N. Commission on Human Rights), it seems clear that 
human rights has been given little consideration, even in the most stormy periods orU^.-Syrian 
relations. 

The United States is not alone in this approach to Syria. The Soviet Union, West: 
Gennany, France and other major \Vestern countries have a similar record. In Paris, an official • 
at the Foreign Ministry- explained to Middle East Watch: "We are concerned, but there is not ; 
much that we can do."' 

Indeed, far from encouraging Syria to protect human rights, the United Sutes, France,! 
the Soviet Union, Saudi Arabia, and other sutes have sometimes done just the opposite. I 
Unfonunately, this record stretches back over more than four decades. 



Tlie Era of Coups 

I 

Beginning not long after Syria gained independence from France, foreign governments 
supponed a number of coups and coven actions which helped bring the country miliury rulej 
and its strong securit) services. The coups undercut democratic forces and weakened chances, 
for a constitutional political system — one which would also protea fundamental human{ 
rights — to take root. British, French, Egyptian, Iraqi, and Soviet intelligence personnel were! 
all active in the clandestine operations of thai era,* but the United States was the most active! 
of all. Recently 'unco\'ered classified documents have shed light on what happened.' ' 

In the late 1940's, U.S. policymakers grew alarmed when the S)Tian government, bowing 
to public pressure, refused to let a U.S. oil company build a pipeline through its territor)'. 
Washington tlso found the strong anti-W>stem sentiment and the large Communist Party in 
the country ominous. Concerned that Syria was "drifting leftward," the Central Intelligence 
Agency <C1A) laid plans to overthrow iu three-year-old civilian government. 

Early in 1949, CIA operatives Miles Copeland and Stephen Meade met in Damascus with 

a group of right-wing military ofHcers — including the Kurdish Chief ofSufTHusni Za'im — ^to 
discuss the possibility of installing a 'military-supported dictatorship."^ In one of his reports, 
Meade described the Syrian Chief of Staff as a "Banana Republic dicutor type."^ Meade and 
Copeland helped Za'im lay detailed plans for overthrowing the government. 
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On the morning of March 30, 1949, army units took control of the capital and Za'im 
seized power. As the first miliury coup in the post-colonial Middle East, the putsch set a deadly 
precedent Only weeks afterwards, Meade enthusiastically reported to Washington that 'over 
*400 Commies [in] all parts of Syria have been arrested."* 

The pro-American regime did not last long. Za'im was overthrown after only a few 
months in f>ower in a coup sponsored by British intelligence. Shortly thereafter, yet another 
coup Inrought to power Col. Adib Shishakli. At first, Shishakli shared power with dvilians. But 
V.S. policymakers — again concerned at radical currents in Syrian politicsi — labelled Syria a 
"particularly sensitive danger spot."^ 

During several discussions, Copeland and L1.S. embassy officials promised Col. Shishakli 

arms and economic support in exchange for Syrian participation in a regional Western military 
pact. But the Syrian public was resolutely opposed to such an alliance. Eventually, Shishakli 
dissolved parliament at the end of November 1951 and set up a military dictatorship. 
Washington welcomed the move and soon oflered economic aid.* 

The following April, Shishakli suspended all opposition parties and banned the 
opposition press. Later, Assistant Secreiar) of State Henry Byroade commented to John Foster 
Dulles that "Gen. Shishakli represents the best available Syrian regime fi-om our sundpoint."* 

But the United States again grew concerned when pro-democracy military officers 
toppled Shishakli in February 1954 and restored elections and parliamentary politics. In May 
1955, the CIA sent agent Wilbur Eveland to Damascus to encourage military officers to "save 
, their country."** When Eveland failed to produce results, Washington joined with British 
intelligence to map out "Operation Straggle" — a complex effort to destabilize the government 
in Damascus. The plan involved fomenting border incidents, sabouge, and tribal uprisings. 
An army coup was to follow.*' 

American policymakers — encouraged by the success of the U.S. and British-engineered 
overthrow of Iran's Prime Minister Mohammed Mossadegh two years earlier, which had 
restored the Shah to his throne — saw the action as a similar blow against communism. 
President Eisenhower and Secretary of State John Foster Dulles publicly warned that Syria, 
under communist influence, might soon attack its neighbors. Though U^S. intelligence officials 
knew very well this assessment did not reflect Syria's miliur)- weakness,** Eisenhower believed 
that Syria was ripe for communism because it lacked a "strong man' like Egypt's 'Abd al- 
Nasir." 

The operation got underway early in 1956, when the United States and Britain delivered 
arms to Druze and bedouin tribes. But Syrian counterintelligence, under Col. 'Abd al-Hamid 
Sarraj, caught wind of the scheme and CLA officials aborted it. 

That, however, was not the end of U.S. involvement. Washington, concerned about 
Syria's weapons deal with the Soviets, set in motion another coven action known as "Operation 
^Vappen," early in August 1957. When this failed, policymakers tried a second version of 
"Operation Straggle": they moved the U.S. Sixth Fleet into the Eastern Mediterranean, sent 
U.S. jets to a forward base in Turkey, persuaded Turkey to mass large military forces on the 
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Syrian border, and sent State Depanment ofTicial Loy Henderson on a well-publicized 
emergency tour through the region to mobilize allies against Syria.'^ 

^The operation backfired dramatically; its main cfiKt nvas to promote precisely the kind 

of Soviet influence it was meant to deflect. The S)Tian government now turned to the U.S.S.R. 
for long-term suppon against Western pressures to join the Baghdad Paa defense agreement. 

But it was pressure from another, less predictable quarter which finadly made the United 
States back down. In September 1947, King Sa'ud of Saudi Arabia — a conservative American 
ally — arrived in Damascus to make several speeches affirming S)Tia's right to independence 
from foreign interference. Such strong Arab backing, especially coming from a friend of the 
United Sutes, had a powerful effect in Syria. This Saudi-Syrian relationship would develop 
further in the years to come. 

The Soviet Connection 

When Communist Party candidate Khalid Bakdash was elected to the Syrian parliament 
in 1954, the countr)' was hardly poised on the brink of a workers' revolution. Indeed, Bakdash 
was the first (and only) Communist deputy in the Arab world. For reasons fiir removed from 
ideolog)', however, Damascus was poised to embark on a long-term strategic relationship with 
Moscow. 

Both had a strong anti-Western interest in the link. The Soviets sought to counter the 

Western-established Baghdad Pact and recruit local allies in the widening cold war. The S)Tian 
government needed arms and economic aid — which the West had refused to provide — and 
wanted to avoid joining a pact with the former colonial powers. In the fall of 1955, the two 
countries signed their first arms deal.*^ 

After the 1 956 Suez War, the Soviet-Syrian relationship blossomed. (Britain had stopped j 
supplying the Syrian Air Force and neither France nor the United Sutes would consider deals | 
for arms or aid.)'® During a trip to Moscow in the summer of 1957, Syrian Defense Minister 
Khalid al-'Azm concluded a $579 million economic cooperation agreement. In exchange for . 
wheat, the S)Tians received Soviet arms, as well as economic suppon for the development of! 
port facilities, dams, and factories.'^ 

The relationship with the Soviets even survived Syria's union with Egypt, in spite of the 
country's imprisonment of many Syrian communists. As elsewhere, the Soviet communist 
leadership found it convenient to ignore the plight of a local part}' when larger Soviet 
geopolitical interesu were at stake. The ties also weathered several subsequent changes of 
government. 

After the 1963 coup, the new Ba'thisi government continued to welcome Soviet; 
ovenures, even though most Ba'thists were harsh enemies of local communists. Salah Jadid's' 
1966 coup brought the Marxist wing of the Ba*th to the fore and relations with Moscow warmed ^ 
correspondingly. Indeed, the Ba'ih now even modeled itself after the Soviet Communist Party.! 
Syrian Communist leader Khalid Bakdash returned to Damascus from his Moscow exile, while; 
new agreements forged still closer links between the two countries. 
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During the Jadid period, H afez Asad wai known for his opposition to Damascus* growing 

reliance on the Soviet Union.'* An anti-communist responsible for purging many party 
members from the armed forces, he was expected to distance his regime from the Soviets when 
he came to power in 1970. Instead, Asad continued friendly relations with Moscow while 
developing a broader constellation of intemauonal allies, espedally among the oil-rich sutes 
of the Arabian Peninsula. On his second trip to Moscow, from July 5-8, 1972, Asad came away 
with a $700 million arms deal. During the October 1973 war with Israel, Moscow provided 
essentia] diplomatic and military backing; it resupplied Syria with arms and even threatened 
to intervene directly if the Israelis advanced on Damascus. 

Moscow's ardor cooled somewhat after Asad's intervention in Lebanon, commencing early 
in 1976, though the Soviet Union continued to supply Damascus with arms and economic aid. 
But, in his hour of need, as internal opposition to the Syrian regime mounted in the late 1970*s, 
the Soviets once more provided strong suppon to Asad. Since the Camp David accords between 
'Egypt and Israel — Syria and the Soviet Union had been aunong the biggest losers as a 
result — he had become iheir most important regional ally. 

In June 1979, the Soviet leadership thus welcomed the S)Tian president to Moscow and 
agreed to a $500 million debt write-ofT, generous economic and technical agreements, and the 
largest arms deal the two countries had ever struck, including provisions for fourteen hundred 
tanks and two thousand armored vehicles. In the following years, some of those armaments 
would be used against the Syrian population in the harsh crackdown against internal dissent. 

The Soviet connection also provided ideological fuel for the campaign against the S)Tian 
opposition. In a long speech to the Seventh Regional Congress late in 1979, Rifa't al-Asad 
consciously drew on Soviet precedent to justify the crackdown, telling the Ba'thist delegates: 

Stalin, comrades, liquidated ten million men for the benefit of the communist 
revoluUon, taking into account only unconditional adherence to the party and 
itt positions.** 

The Soviets demonstrated their backing for the beleaguered regime in a number of other 
ways. Moscow helped organize an international trade union meeting in Damascus in May 1980. 
On Oaober 8, the two countries signed a long-tenn Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation. 
Throughout the Syrian domestic crisis, So\'iet arms supplies and advisors arrived in gro%ring 

numbers. 

Soviet-Syrian relations remained warm even after Asad's crisis ended. In the 1980's, the 

Soviets helped Asad toward his goal of "strategic parity" with Israel by providing generous 
credits and sophisticated new weapons such as advanced surface-to-surface missiles and latest- 
model Mig aircraft. Frequent meetings in Moscow and Damascus — accompanied by expressions 
of lasting friendship and close "ktrat^c" relations—linked the two countries together in an 
embrace of public diplomacy. In October 1982, the two countries signed a protocol of 
cooperation between the Ba"ih Party and the Communist Pany of the Soviet Union. Soviet 
advisors in Syria — mostly military personnel — had grown to over three thousand by the mid- 
1980*s.^ And in April 1986, with. Arab subsidies to Syria In decline, the Soviets baled Asad 
out by agreeing to a major rescheduling of S)Tia*s $15 billion military ddx to the USSR. 
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After Mikhail Gorbachev took over at the Kremlin, however, Soviet policy towards the 
^Middle East undcn^ ent a far-reaching reassessment, in the course of which Syria's place in the 

'firmament began to fade. By late 1986, Soviet supplies of military hardware had declined 
perceptibly, while Soviet journals began to criticize the Syrian idea of "strategic parity" with 
-Israel." If Asad still harbored any doubts about the way Moscow was heading, die message 
was drummed home by Gorbachev during a long toast to the visiting Syrian leader in April 
1987. Relations nonetheless remained cordial, and in the summer of 1988 the two countries 
signed important new economic and military accords. 

Serious strains in So\'iet-Syrian relations only began to appear later that year, partly 
because of Soviet overtures to Israel, partly because of Soviet cutbacks in miliury sales. Then, 
on April 11, 1989, Syrian helicopters fired rockets at two Soviet naval ships cruising 39 miles, 
off the Syrian coast.'' Though Syria apologized and called the incident an "error," Soviet 
: advisors began to pull out. By early 1990, their number was down below five hundred. In 
November 1989, Soviet Ambassador to Damascus Alexander Zotov told a Washington Post 
interviewer that Syria should give up trying to achieve strategic parity with Israel and that 
fiitiire Soviet weapons supplies would be available only as a "funaion of the Syrian capacity to 
pay."^ Rumors circulated that the Soviets were pressuring Syria to begin repaying iu arms, 
debt. 

With communism itself in serious disarray in Moscow, the Soviets no longer offered the 
And regime the same kind of ideological support they had in the past. As a result, Syrian 

censors increasingly found fault with Soviet magazines, which began to disappear from local 
newssunds. In the summer of 1989, Syria also cut back orders from the Soviet film export 
company.^^ ^ 

Despite all this, the two governments maintained close ties and Soviet arms shipments 
continued, albeit on a much smaller scale than in the past. And at no time in the long histor)' 
of the relationship did Moscow ever express public concern about Syrian human righu, not even 
when its own closest supponers in local communist parties were being purged, imprisoned, and 
tenured. By contrast, the Soviet Union is known to have intervened on several occasions witll 
Iraq to vry to protect Iraqi communists. 

Hie Saudis mnd other Regional Allies 

After King Sa'ud's dramatic appearance in Damascus in 1957, another decade would pass 
before the Saudis widened ties with Syria — by cautiously offering financial relief in the wakf 
of the 1967 Middle East War. But when Asad took power and began searching for widef 
international support, Saudi aid burgeoned. Radical Syria was observed to have a "very cordial 
foreign policy towards the conser\aiive Arab states, panicularly Saudi Arabia."^^ After the 
1973 war, the Saudb took the lead in providing S)Tia reconstruction assisunce and miliary ai4> 
During a January 1975 state visit to Damascus, King Faisal promised $350 million for that yeaf 
alone.^'^ 

The next year, Saudi generosity increased still more. It now included a subsidy to Syria*^ 
"Arab Deterrent Force" in Lebanon, pushing total Arab aid to nearly $500 million for the yea^. 
Two years later, at a November 1978 summit in Baghdad, Arab oil producers agreed to a teiir 
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year aid package, including $1.8 billion annually to suppon Syria's "confrontation* with 
Israel.^ The consortium lived up to the promise for three years, with the Saudis alone 
providing nearly $1 billion a year. The cash flow began to dry up, however, after oil prices 

dropped and Syria backed Iran in the Gulf War, commencing in 1980. By 1987, annual support 
from the Arab states had fallen to $800 million. TTie Saudis, however, remained 
generous — apparently in an effort to prevent Iraq from dominating the Gulf. In addition to 
mcMiey, they gave Syria free, or concessionally-priced, oil, along with gnun to help it through 
its drought crises. Altogether, support from the conservative desert kingdom totalled nearly $1 
billion in 1989 — a subsuntial proportion of all Syria's miliury and security expenses for the 
year. 

In 1990 — although the Baghdad aid package had run its ten-year course — the Saudis 
were still financing Syria although their assistance was reportedly in decline before Iraq's August 
2 invasion of Kuwait. By throwing in his lot with Saudi Arabia, the other Gulf Sutes, and the 
West, Asad has no doubt calculated that this will repay him a financial dividend.^ 

The United States 

Even after the United States gave up trying to arrange coups against the government in 
office and help insull more U.S. -attuned rulers in Damascus, relations with Syria remained 
limited for over a decade. The Jadid government formally severed diplomatic relations when 
the United States backed Israel in the June 1967 war. But when Hafez Asad came to power 
three years later, he sought to improve Syria's ties with the West and soon developed an 
active — if complex, and often sub rosa — relationship with Washington. This relationship, 
commonly described by officials as a "dialogue," has brought the two parties together on many 
issues, even while conflict between them formally persists. 

Relations improved dramatically in the wake of the 1973 Arab-Israeli War. U.S. 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger visited Damascus many times to negotiate a cease-fire and 
disengagement accord between Syria and Israel. Soon thereafter, Washington and Damascus 
restored diplomatic ties.^ In 1974, the World Bank approved a $100 million loan to Syria. 
The next year, U.S. economic aid began to flow into Syria at the rate of $60 to $100 million 
annually.'*^ Private U.S. and other Western investments followed, helping fuel Syria's post-war 
economic boom." 

By the end of 1975 — a year and a half after the Golan disengagement agreement — the 
link was strong enough for Kissinger and Asad to strike an entirely different kind of deal. The 
understanding would let Syria intervene in the Lebanese civil war on behalf of the Maronite 
Christian Phalange and against the left-wing forces and their Palestinian allies, who seemed 
about to prevail in the conflia.'^ 

It began on October 16, 1975, when U.S. Ambassador Richard Murphy delivered a 
proposal that Asad promote "a balanced solution* in Lebanon and promised American support 
for the venture. The envoy said Israel could be convinced to go along with the idea if Syria 
respected certain limits.'^ Israel gave that consent by late March 1976, with the understanding 
that S\Tia not deploy units in Lebanon south of a "red line," or mainuin forces that would 
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threaten Israel's own defenses. The Sute Department began to ulk openly of a 
Voiutruedve" role for Syria in Lebanon. 

Syria did not wail to take advantage of the opportunity. While spvecial U.S. envoy Dean 
Brown concluded the final negotiations in Damascus and Jerusalem, the Syrian navy blockaded 
the Lebanese coast. On April 9. Syrian commando and Special Forces units quietly entered the 
country. At the end of May. regular S>Tian units rolled across the border and by July an 
estimated thirteen thousand Syrian troops with four hundred tanks were in control of large 
areas of Lebanon.'^ A few months later — with various Arab sutes providing financial support 
and token troops — the enterprise was rebaptized the "Arab Deterrent Force * 

The United States government continued its "dialogue" with S)Tia after Kissinger's 
3eparture from the Sute Department in Januar) 1977. Even though fierce differences later 
arose between Washington and Damascus over the 1978 Camp David Accords, the U.S. 
continued to support a Syrian role in Lebanon throughout the 1970's. Syria's abysmal human 
rights record notwithstanding, between 1977 and 1979 the Caner administration also signed a 
new air transport agreement with Syria and gave funds and assisunce for food and agricultural 
development, highways, and rural roads. 

The level of assistance was not much different under President Carter than it had been . 
during the Kissinger era. Despite Carter's claim to have made human rights a central issue in 
his foreign policy, these issues appeared to have played vinually no role in his administration's 
relatioiu with Syria. In fact, during Carter's term of oflice, many of the worst rights abuses took 
place in Syria: the occupation of Aleppo and mass executions there; the Tadmur Prison , 
massacr?; mass <?yprnf ion< Ji'^r al-Shughur and Sarmada, and more. These abuses never came 
up in Washington's public dealings with the Asad government. In private, the Caner , 
■administration raised only one issue: the emigration of S)Tian Jews. 

U.S. policy toward Syria only changed course after the Reagan administration took over i 
in 1981. Emphasizing the cold war dimension of international politics, Washington; 
policymakers now publicly identified Syria as a Soviet surrogate and supporter of terrorism. \ 
Relations cooled dramatically, and aid stopped. Curiously, however, the new administration did 
not bring up Syrian human rights violations — even though it did so vociferously regarding 
other countries seen as cold war enemies. The administration evefjj was restrained in its . 
comments on the Kama massacre in 1982. In fact, on March S of that year, while the Syrian ! 
miliury was laying waste to the city and its inhabiiantt, Washington quietly eased earlier export . 
resarictions. 

The dialogue continued, often at the highest level, between Asad or Syrian Foreign , 

Minister Abdal-Halim Khaddam and U.S. diplomats in Damascus, including special Presidential; 
envoy Philip Habib.'^ This, despite the fact the Israeli invasion of Lebanon in mid-1982 had; 
produced further stress. While Aj&ad strongly denounced U.S. backing for Israel, he quietly sent j 
his envoys to Washington: Rifat al-Asad in August>Sepiember of 1982'' and Khaddam, whoi 
reponedly made several trips to the VS. capital late that year. 

Serious tensions developed over the role of U.S. and Israeli forces in Lebanon after thcj 
Israeli invasion. VS. navy fighter planes struck at S)Tian SAM missiles in Ld>anon in 1983, and! 
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Syria shot down two F-14 reconnaissance fighters on November ip» 198S. Asad even mobilized 
one hundred thousand army reserves as a gesture of resolve during the 1983 crisis. 

But by early 1984, the confrontation with Syria over Lebanon was proving increasingly 
unproductive, and Washington again began tcseck more ulks and cooperation with Damascus. 
In Senate For&ga Relations Committee hearings on January llth, those testifying on miliury 
and intelligence questions overwhelmingly favored a warmer policy towards Syria.'® Richard 
Murphy — the former Ambassador to Damascus and now Assistant Secreury of Sute for Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs — announced to the House Subcommittee on Europe and the 
Middle East on January 26, 19S4: 

"We have informed the government of Syria that we are prepared to improve our 
relations and to cooperate to achieve concrete solutions to practical problems."'" 

Over the next six years, Murphy worked actively to broaden discussions with Damascus on such 
issues as Lebanon, the Western hostages being held there, and possible approaches to a wider 
Arab-Israeli peace settlement. Other U.S. envoys and intelligence chiefs were involved as well, 
including CIA Director William Casey, who met with Asad in Damascus on July 29, 1986.^® 
Not ever)'one in Washington, however, sought to thaw relations. In 1986, then-Vice President 
George Bush canceled a planned visit to Damascus because of congressional pressure. "U.S. 
policy towards Syria has been deeply ambivalent," complained Btisiness Wedt in the fiiU of 1986: 

Administration officials have alternately described Pres. Hafez Asad as a 
stabilizing force in the Middle East and as a dangerous, Soviet-backed sponsor of 
terrorism. 

The article concluded that getting tough with Syria "conflicu with other foreign policy goals."^' 

The anti-Damascus faction in Washington again won out late in 1986, when a British 

coun implicated S)Tia in the Hindawi Affair: the attempted bombing in London of an El Al 
airliner. On November 14, the Reagan administration withdrew Ambassador William Eagleton, 
reduced the embassy sufT in Damascus, and banned all "high level" discussions with the Asad 
regime. The U.S. also imposed a variety of sanctions, including new expon controls and a 
suspension of Expon-Import Bank loans, subsidized wheat sales, and air service agreeroenu. 
It also "recommended" that U.S. oil companies stop doing business in S)Tia; advice which the 
companies, experienced in dealing with the shifting winds of international boycotts, quietly 
circumvented, by moving their growing Syrian prospecting to European subsidiaries.^^ 

Despite the censure, the State Department still seemed almost at pains at times to 
maintain good relations with Syria — even if it meant obscuring human rights issues. In January 
1987, for example, when Voice of America correspondent Muhammad Gunaim was imprisoned 
for ten days in Damascus, the Washington Post reported that the Sute Department had tried to 
keep the incident quiet.^' That month, the ban on high-level talks crumbled as well. State 
Department S)Tia specialist April Glaspie arrived in Damascus for ulks and Murphy soon 
followed. 

By the summer, the U.S. had dropped all pretense of wanting to end its Syrian ties. Late 
in June, Reagan himself sent Asad a letter offering better relations.^ On July 5. 1987, only 
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eight months after the freeze was instituted, U.S. Ambassador to the U.N. and troubleshooter , 
jextraordinaire Vemon Walters arrived in Damascus for eleven days of ulks, including lengthy • 
private discuilions with.Asad;' ^Walters later described.hu meetings as 'very useful, very fruitful 
and very cdrdial."^' By the end of August, President Reagan was publicly thanking Asad fori 
helping arrange the release of a hostage in Beirut, and Ambassador Eagleton retiimed to* 
Damascus on September 6. The freeze was over. 

The United States tried to broaden this dialogue by drawing Damascus into supporting 
Washington's .Axab-Israeli peace plan. By 1988, the diplomatic activity had become so intense 
that it was being called the era of the "Glaspie-Murphy initiaiive"^^ after two of the most active 
VS. envoys. Even though Asad remained cool to diese proposals, active cooperation between 
the two governments over Lebanon resumed. 

On September 16-17, 1988, Murphy held intense negotiations with Asad over a joint 
U.Sd-Syrian initiative centered on finding a mutualJy-accepuble candidate for the Lebanese 
presidency. Though their bid finiled, subsequent oRice holders are said to have also been 
screened by Syria and the United States. 

Some analysts saw Murphy's move from the State Department to a post at the Council 
mi Foreign Relations (CFR) early in 1989 as a setback for the U.S.-Syrian dialogue. In fiict, 

relations have continued to improve steadily under the Bush administration, largely because the 
US. government is now regarded as less pro-Israel than it had been under Reagan. 

Signs of the growing cordiality have multiplied: in 1989. the United Sutes Information' 

Services arranged for twelve top Syrian journalists to visit the United States. It was am 
unprecedented move, coming after years of anti-American hostility in the official Syrianj 
media.*' Early that July, the Syrian Information Minister told a New York Times reponer: | 

[ 

We are quite optimistic in our understandings with the Bush Administration and i 
its policy towards the Middle £ast....The dialogue is proceeding at the highest > 
level between the U.S. and Syria.*^ | 

In September, Secretary of State Baker met with Syrian Foreign Minister Shar' at the United! 
Nations General Assembly. And on October 10, U.S. Ambassador Djeridjian told the press in? 
Damascus that the U.S. supported Syria's role in the Lebanese crisis.*^ Accompanied by; 
former Secreury of State Cyrus Vance, Murphy, who remains a consulunt to the State 
Department, led a delegation to Damascus in December 1989. 

In addition to diplomatic discussions, there have been reports of high-level security; 
discussions between SyTia and the United States. For instance, a high officer of Syrian Military) 
Intelligence In Lebanon is said to have visited Washington for ulks with U.S. intelligences 
officials in September 1989.^° U.S. officials would not confirm this story, but they told Middle! 
East Watch that such a visit would be in keeping with the current dialogue. 

That interchange had gathered so much momentum by the spring of 1990 that the Bushj 
administration began to consider ending the sanctions. In late May, veteran journalist Patrick 
Seale said the ulks between Washington and Damascus were of "unprecedented intimacy ."^^ 
Thereafter, Iraq invaded Kuwait, prompting the Bush Administration to turn to Syria as aq 
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inponant regional counten^-eight to the neighbor to which it has long been hostile. If the past 
fort) years are anything to go by, little can be expected from Washington in the event of any 
future human rights outrage by the Asad regime, and perhaps less than ever following the 
wanning of relations produced by shared hostility to Saddam Hussein. 



Future Prospects 

As Western ties to Syria gradually expand and the cold war comes to an end, it remains 
to be seen how these developments will afTeci conditions in Syria. Many of the constants of the 
Asad era are now in flux, but imporunt continuities remain. On the international level, Syria 
is still embroiled in two conflicts-— those in Lebanon and with Israel — which tend to block any 
-impetus to dismantle its strong militar) -security system. Iraq's miliury power has a similar 
effect. Declining Soviet and Saudi aid, threatening the already weak economic foundations of 
the regime, could on the other hand make the Asad regime vulnerable to domestic and foreign 
pressure. In this changing climate, the onus should be on the U.S. to press hard for real 
reforms. With Syria's former Soviet protector distracted by its own domestic turmoil, the 
leverage is there for Washington as well. 
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10 

Recent Developments, Conclusions, and Recommendations 



Xccent DevdopmeBts 

Since the summer and fall of 1989, when most of the research for this report was< 

C0m|4eted, the S)Tian regime has come under increasing pressure lo improve \ts human rights , 
record — much of it because of the dramatic changes in Eastern Europe. The Asad regime has 
long compared iuelf to the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. Now, many S}Tians are i 
wMMiering if their countr)^ might be an indirect beneficiary of the political upheaval that has ; 
niinbled like an eanhquake through that region. Political openings in the Arabi 
world — panicularly in AJgeria, Tunisia, and nearby Jordan — have also been noticed within i 
Syria. Since Jordanian television reaches many screens in Damascus, the recent free elections 
there have had a powerful impaa. 

In the spring and summer of 1989, rumors were already circulating that Asad was going 
to "broaden" the National Progressive From. There were also reports that the regime had , 
invited exiled opposition figures to return to the country for a new "dialogue." Concrete signs: 
of liberalization included: the government released the last three of a long-imprisoned group 
oflawyers in the spring, and met with representatives of Amnesty International in June for thej 
first time in eleven years. Rumors of long-awaited political change began to circulate, but. 
nothing concrete immediately resulted. The Ba'th Party was supposed to have its major- 
Regional Congress in the fall— —the first since January 1985 — and when this was postponed, it 
gave rise to further speculation that change was afoot. 

Another remarkable event took place towards the end of the year. Mothers and wives; 
of political prisoners and the "disappeared" held two demonstrations in front of the Presidendal j 

Palace, each drawing fifty to sixty participants. That such demonstrations would be. 
tolerated — especially in front of the Presidential Palace — was previously unheard of. Onj 
December 10 in Damascus, a new Syrian human rights group, the Committees for the Defensci 
(^'Democratic Freedoms and Human Rightt In Syria [Lajan al-Difa' 'an al>Hurriat al-Dimoqrada | 

wa Huquq al-Insan fi Suria], was formed. TTiough it operated clandestinely, its first'l 
communique issued early on made a strong statement about the human rights crisis in Syria. 
It issued a second communique on March 8 and a third on April 17, 1990. 

According to L'Express and other sources, Syrian women also held a third demonstration i 
on February 19 to demand the release of political prisoners. The participants — some two! 
hundred women this time — came from a number of different cities and political affmities.i 
Pblice only broke up the demonsti^tion when some of the protesters violated Syria's mostj 
powerful taboo: denouncing Hafez Asad. 

Most recently, the Arab press reported that demonstrations opposed to the regime's! 
siding with the United States. Saudi Arabia, and the more conservative Arab aunp over Iraq'sj 
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annexation of Kuwait took place in early August. How the authorities responded to this blaunt 
public challenge to President Asad*s foreign policy remained unclear. 

Lately, the regime has been keen to give an appearance of "liberalization." According 
to Damascus radio, the Syrian cabinet in January abolished all martial law requiremenu "except 
those relating to state security." This apparently meant that martial law would no longer apply 
to those committing "economic crimes," such as the hoarding of laurte goods and 
smuggling — offenses which had previously brought the death penalty in some cases. 

Emergency laws continue to cover virtually all political activities, however, so that for 
the vast majority of Syrians little has changed. Nevertheless, rumors had been circulating that 

the regime would release many political prisoners, lift the state of emergency, and establish 
limited freedom of expression. The Ba'th Party Congress was again posip>oned from January 
until the spring, funher feeding rumors of change. Many thought that Asad would make a 
major announcement during the Ba'th revolution celebrations of March 8, a logical date for 
revealing plans for the future. 

Anticipation built up after the publication of suiemenis by two Communist Party leaders 
within the National Progressive Front. Yusuf Faisal, in an interview with a Kuwaiti publication, 

called for a "pany system based on pluralism and allowing public freedoms," while Khaled 
Bakdash stated that "manial law must be lifted and the supremacy of the law respected in every 
area."' Some said that Rifat al-Asad had returned to Damascus with his family — another 
possible precursor of change. 

Well-informed sources in Damascus also reported that long-dormant political activists 
were forming new parties. Among those mentioned were a Nasirite Democratic Arab Pany, 
headed by Mohammad al>Sufi, a former Defense Minister; a "moderate* Islamic party led by Dr. 
Mohammad Sa'id al-Buti, professor at the Shari'a Faculty of the University of Damascus; and 
a Free Democratic Pany headed by Paris-based Syrian businessman and Rifat collaborator 
Amran Adham. All of these panies, however, appeared closely tied to the regime. 

Then, on March 8, Asad gave his long>awaited speech. It was a terrible disappointment 

to anyone who had hoped for change. No new initiative was announced — there was not even 
a ritual attempt at criticism. In fact, the speech contained a lengthy justification for the sute 
of emergency. 

Security forces, meanwhile, have continued to violate human rights as if nothing has 
changed. On April 4, several persons were arrested after wall slogans critical of Asad appeared 
in Damascus; one of the prisoners, Munir Fransis, died under tonure a few days later and his 

body was returned to his family on the 14th. Another prisoner, Samir Hadad, was reponed to 

be in serious condition in Muassa Hospital in Damascus, also after torture. Khaber Jaber, a 
Syrian army officer recently released from prison after being badly tonured, died of his injuries 
on March 25. 

Much-heralded parliamentary elections on May 22 produced unsurprising results. A 
week before the elections, a high fiaUh Party official. Dr. Sulaiman Qaddash, announced how 
the seau in the new assembly would be "allocated" between independents and members of the 
National Progressive Front.^ Clearly, the Ba'th had no intention of losing control of the 
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People's Assembly, even though the role of this body in Syrian national affairs is strictly limited. 
^Before voting began, the Ba'th was already guaranteed one hundred and twenty-eight of the 
''hvo hundred and fifty seats being contested. 

Expen opinions varied, though, as to the significance of the election. While some 
argued that it represented a genuine, albeit modest, attempt by the regime to broaden its 
narrow political base and engender a greater sense of political participation, others insisted that 
any change from previous praaice was extremely marginal. These observers pointed to the fact 
that even the other parties in the Front were prohibited from holding public meetings as 
^evidence that little has changed in Syria. 

r.GOBClutiODS 

•K 

We have examined in detail the human rights record of the Asad regime over a twenty- 
year period. From the very outset, this regime has been a gross human rights violator. Today, . 
in spite of gestures of liberalization, its praaices remain repugnant. ■ Having killed at least ten 
thousand of its citizens during the past two decades, ii continues to kill through summary 
executions and violent treatment in prison. It tortures on a routine basis and arrests and holds 
thousands without charge or trial. It persecutes some of its minorities. 

It denies freedom of expression and association to its citizens and denies them their right 
to democratic participation in government, h has imposed extremely harsh conditions in its: 
occupadon of Lebanon, where its actions are even more violent than those in Syria itself.! 
- Indeed, one could say that while conditions may have ameliorated somewhat at home, in} 
(L^non, Syrian-inspired abuses today are as bad as any praaiced in the past. j 

if The time has come for this to stop. 
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Recommendations by Middle East Watch 

To the Government of Syria: 

* Abolish the Sute of Emergency, remaining aspects of Martial Law and all exceptional 
legislation. 

* Abolish all special couns, including the Exceptional Military Courts, the Sute Security 
Courts and the Front-Line Field Tribunals. 

* Immediately release all prisoners held for their peaceful expression or association, as 
well as family members deuined in lieu of persons sought by the authorities, or detained in 
reuliation for their flight. 

* Promptly bring to trial all others held by the security forces. 

* Guarantee to all those arrested, for whatever reason, immediate access to family, to 
lawyers, and to medical care. 

* Allow iniernaiional organizaiions and private human rights groups access to Syrian 
territory, to investigate charges of human righu violations and to verify human rights 
conditions. 

* Abolish all censorship, including control of the publication and circulation of 
newspapers, books and periodicals, control of the cinema, control over universities and schools, 
and all other controls, dejure and de facto, over the expression of ideas. 

i 

* Allow public meetings to be held without prior control. 

* Allow ftill freedom of a»ociation, including the formation of private organizations, 
professional associations, trade unions, and political parties without sute interference. 

* Institute equality of rights and sutus for all political parties. 

* Treat all citizens equally, irrespeaive of their religion, language or nationality, and 

especially: 

— take all necessary steps to assure citizens that no one community in Syria is the recipient of 
acts of favoritism. 

— give Kurds full freedom of language, celebration of holidays and other expressions of 
identity. Review the claims of those deprived of citizenship in 1962. 

— allow Jews full freedom to travel and to emigrate, equally with all other Syrians. Abolish 
special mention of tlieir religious or ethnic afiTiliation on identity documents, and end all other 
discriminatory treatment. 

— allow Palestinians fireedom of expression, of travel and of organization, equally with all 
Syrians, and cease all extraordinary security measures direaed at this community. 
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and the Congress: 

Broaden their significance, making them contingent 

rights. 

condemn the Syrian government for its human rights violations as 
State Departmeni's own annual repon on human rights. 

resolutions in the United Nations and in the UN Commission on Human 
Syria for its gross rights violations. 

engage the Syrian government in a dialogue on these human rights concerns. 

itself from relations with Syria, either directly or through its allies, which tend 
economic or strategic support — until such time as it proves that it has 
rights abuses. 

public hearings in Congress on human rights violations in S)Tia. 
Community: 

community should bring pressure to bear on the Syrian government 
means to persuade it to cease its serious rights violations, including public 
support for multilateral sanctions, support for UN resolutions, and the 

j 

Nations and its varir»>.»« aaenries should do everything in their power to 
rights violations, and to call attention to S)Tia's commitments under 
international rights covenants. 
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Appendix I 



Types of Torture in Syria: The Amnesty List* 

"The following are details of allegations of torture and ill-treatment which have been made to 
Amnesty International over several years by former deuinees. It should be noted that not all 
of the methods listed below are widely used in Syria. Some are said to be exclusive to cenain 
prisons or detention and interrogation centers. They are said to include: 

1. Beatings on all parti of the body, involving punching, slapping and/or kicking, administered 
with fists, feet, leather, belts, sticks, whips, hammers, braided steel cables or cables inside plastic 
hoses vdth the ends fhiyed; 

2. DxtUab (tyre): hanging the victim from a suspended tyre and beating him/her with sticks, 
clubs, cables or whips; 

S. Falaqai beating the soles of the feet; 

4. JBtsoi el'Hih (Flying Carpet): strapping the victim to a piece of wood shaped like a human 
body and either beating him or her or applying electric shocks all over the body; 

h.As-Shabah (the Phantom): tying the victim's arms behind the back and suspending him or her 
by them or by the feet. In both cases the viaim may also be beaten or given electric shocks; 

' 6. Al-'Abd al-Aswad (the Black Slave): strapping the victim onto a de\ice which, when switched 
on, inserts a heated meul skewer into the anus; 

7. Al-Kursi al-Almani (the German Chair): a metal chair with moving parts to which the victim 

is tied by the hands and feet. The backrest of the chair bends backwards, causing acute 
hyperextension of the spine and severe pressure on the victim's neck and limbs. TTiis is said to 
result in difTiculty in breathing almost to the point of asphyxiation, loss of consciousness, and, 
in some cases, the firaauring of the venebrae. A variation of this device is known as el-Kum al- 
Suri or Syrian Chair. In this metal blades are fixed onto the front legs of the chair at the point 
where the victim's feet are tied, causing profuse bleeding from the ankles when pressure is 
applied. Both variations may be used in conjunction with beating or whipping. 

8. Al-Ghassala (Washing Machine): a hollow spinning drum similar to that of a domestic washing 
machine into which the victim is forced to insert his or her arms, resulting in the arms and/or 

fingers being crushed; 

9. Using domestic appliances to burn parts of the body such as the chest, back, genitals, buttocks, 
and feel. The appliances include electric boilers (hot water tanks) against which the victim's 
body is pressed; paraffin stoves covered with a metal sheet on which the victim is forced to sit; 
electric irons; electric welding machines; 
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of cotton wool soaked in petrol on various parts of the body and setting it 
petrol on the victim's feet and setting them alight; 

victim's back or chest with a pointed heated metal rod; 

cigarettes on sensitive parts of the body; using gas lighters to bum the victim's 
or other body hair; 

to sensitive parts of the body including the ears, nose, tongue, neck, 
anus, and feet; 

and caustic subsunces (acidic and alkaline solutions) to the victim's wounds | 

I 

victim's face — lips, ears, nose — with shaving knives and razor blades; ; 

victim to stand in bare feet against a wall with the hands tied together above j 
top of the victim's foot and toes are then crushed with the heel of a boot in a j 

I 

blows to the same areas of the victim's body (including the head) for ' 
with a long thin rod tipped with a metal ball; 

the victim by the hands and feet to bedposts or by the feet from a ladder, and 
him or her; 

Chicken): strapping the victim to a revolving wooden bar resembling a | 
subjecting him or her to beating with sticks; | 

I 

victim for prolonged periods by the neck in such a way that the neck is not 

victims from a rotating fan in the ceiling and beating them as they route; 

victim to lie fully clothed in a bathtub filled with water for prolonged periods 
ighi). Water may also be poured onto the victim at the same time. | 

or pouring boiling hot or cold water alternately over the victim; 

or skin with pincers or pliers; 
finger and toe nails; ! 

or assault; 

victim to sit on bottle necks or inserting bottles or sticks in the rectum; ! 
victim to stand for long periods on one leg or to run carrying heavy weights; 
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29. Complete isolation in a small dark ceil without any human conuct at all for several days; 

-.30. Switching on the light while the viaim is asleep or keeping a bright light on for long or 
short periods day or night, possibly for several days; 

31. Using loudspeakers to transmit noise, such as loud music and screams of people undergoing 
torture; 

32 Subjecting the victim to mock execution, by holding his or her head below water almost to 
the point of suffocation; 

33. Al-Miqsala (Guillotine): forcing the victim to lie on his or her back, facing the blade. A 
device on the machine ensures that the blade stops just before it touches the victim's neck; 

34. Threatening the viaim that his or her relatives or friends are in danger of, for example, 
torture, sexual abuse, assault^ kidnapping, amputation of limbs, and execution; 

35. Torturing other detainees in front of the victim; 

36. Tonuring or sexually assaulting the victim's relatives in his or her presence; 

37. Degrading the victim by using obscene language or insults or by forcing him or her to 
undress in front of guards of the opposite sex; 

38. Depriving the victim of sleep, food, water, fresh air, toilet or washing fiicilities, visits by 
- relatives or medical treatment." 



Other tenures reported subsequent to the Amnesty report, include: kneeling for hours on small 
stones or gravel and hanging by the hands from the ceiling. There are also many small 
modifications of all these methods. 
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Foreign Assassinations 



considerable evidence that Syrian security agencies have assassinated f>ersons 
In some instances, it appears that these agencies have carried out 
as an instrument of Syrian foreign policy. Patrick Scale has this to say I 
"undeclared war" on King Hussein of Jordan in the period from 1983 

1983, the Jordanian ambassadors lo India and Italy were wounded in 
in November a Jordanian official was killed and another seriously • 
in Athens, and three explosive devices defused in Amman; in December • 
n consular official was killed and another wounded in Madrid. In | 
1984 a bomb exploded outside Amman's Intercontinental hotel and in j 
the Jordanian chargd d'affairs in Athens narrowly escaped being shot . 
attacker's gun jammed. In December the Jordanian counsellor in j 
was shot dead. In April 1985 there was an attack on the Jordanian • 
in Rome and on a Jordanian aircraft at Athens airport. In July the i 
office of Alia, the Jordanian airline, was machine-gunned and the first I 
of the Jordanian embassy in Ankara was shot dead. In August a 
n was arrested in Athens on suspicion of planning a second attempt on 
of the Jordanian ciiaigc. li must be assunied that ai least some of these 
on Jordanians were tlie work of Syria.' 



follows, we list some of the cases of assassination about which the greatest 
It should be remembered that this list is of prominent persons only. Many 
citizens have likely been assassinated abroad under similar circumstances, most 



of the five original members of the Ba'ih Military Committee, 'Umran held 
and government posts, including Defense Minister. He was on the losing side 
id coup of 1966, was held in al-Mezze Prison, then was released. He went into 
Lebanon where he was apparently planning a political comeback. He was 



Druze chieftain, Jumblat had been a sharp critic of Syrian intervention in 
was the leader of the Left-Palestinian alliance within the Lebanese National 
the Syrians were opposing. He was assassinated in his car while driving from 
town in the Shuf. ! 




Tripoli. 



March 16, 197 
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Salah d-Dia al-Bitar 



July 21, 1980 



A founder of the Ba'ih Pany and Prime Minister during the early Ba'th years, al-Biiar 
had been in exile since 1966, first in Beirut and later in Paris. Condemned lo death in absentia 
in 1969 and pardoned by Asad in 1970. he remained a thorn in the tide dTthe regime. He was 
independent of Iraq and something of a rallying point for the Syrian opposition. In 1979, he 
set up his own periodical, al-Ihya' al-'Arabi [Arab Revival], calling for more democracy and 
warning of the problem of 'Alawi domination of the regime. He was shot outside his home in 
Paris. 

Kiad Taha July 23, 1980 

A leading Lebanese journalist, newspaper publisher, and head of the Lebanese Press 
Union. Taha had played a leading role in pressing Syria to release Lebanese journalists arrested 
by their forces to restria firee expression. He was killed in Beirut, some say after returning 

from a trip to Iraq. 

Salim al-Uwzi March 4, 1981 



Editor of the Lebanese newspaper a/*//<2u'uf{//2, al-Lawzi moved with his paper to London 
to find greater freedom of expression than was possible in Lebanon under Syrian occupation. 
After publishing a number of articles critical of the Asad regime, he was finally abducted when 
he came back to Lebanon to the funeral of his mother. He was apparently tortured and killed 
and his body was mutilated before it was dumped in a Beirut suburb — it is said that his right 
hand was burned hy acid as a Marriing to others whose writing might displease the Syrian 
regime. 

Bayan [or Binar?] al-Tanuwi March 15, 1981 

Wife of 'Issam al-'Artar, a leader of the Muslim Brothers who opposed violence against 
the regime. She was killed in Aachen, West Germany, when she opened the front door of her 
home. This was an assassination attempt against her husband, who was not home at the time. 

• 

Louia DeLaMar September 4, 1981 

French ambassador to Lebanon, DeLaMar was killed in Beirut, allegedly in retribution 
for try ing to set up a meeting between Yasser 'Arafat and the French Foreign Minister, without 
a Syrian representative present. The French Foreign Ministry believes that DeLaMar was 
assassinated by the Syrians. 

Michel al-Nimri September 18, 1985 

Editor of the Arabic-language political magazine a/- A'aiAra [The Review], based in Athens, 
al-Nimri was killed in Athens after writing several articles about the lack of democracy in Syria. 
On the day before he was shot, he wrote in his diary: "calls from the lion's [Asad's] office that 
delivered a threat." 
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Ifichd Seurat Died while held captive in late 1985 

French researcher and writer who had written many critical articles about the S)Tian 
regime, Seurat was abducted March 22, 1985 in Beirut and died in captivity in Lebanon some 
months later. Some say he died of cancer, though he was not suflering from cancer when he 
was captured. Many with close knowledge of the case consider the Syrians responsible. 

Shaykb Subhi al-Salah May 16, 1989 

Vice President of the Higher Muslim Council of Lebanon, he was killed allegedly 
because he was working for Lebanese reunification outside of Syrian control. 

tSuet of Attempted Assassination: ! 
Mudar Badran September 1980{ 

Jordanian Prime Minister, who had previously been security chief, Badran was." 
considered responsible for Jordanian support of Muslim Brothers* violence in Syria. The S)Tian. 
security agents from Saraya al-Difa' who were assigned to carry out the assassination werci 
arrested by Jordanian authorities at the border as they were entering Jordan, and later 
confessed on television. 

Issaro al-' Attar March 15, 198lj 

This assassination attempt killed his wife (see sd>oye). A leader of the Muslim Brothersi 

he is the brother of the longtime Minister of Culture of Syria. Curiously enough, he was the} 
leader of the faction of the Brothers that has opposed the use of violence. 

Bemd Dcbucman June, 

Reuters correspondent in Beirut, Debusman wrote a number of stories that were 
displeasing to the Asad regime. He was shot and wounded after he hadVeceived threats fron) 
Syrian sources, (see chapter 7]. 
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Appendix HI 
Syrian Political Parties and Party Alliances 

National Progressive front [al-Jubha al-Qawmia al-Taqadumia] (formed March 23, 1972) 

* Ba^h Arab Socialist Pany [Hizb al-'Arab al-Ba'th al-IshUraki] 

* S}Tian Communist Pany [Hizb al-Shuyu'i al-Suri] (there are now two diflerent formations 
within the front by this name, headed by Khaled Bakash and Ytxsuf Faisal respectively) 

* Arab Socialist Union [al-htihad al-lshtiraki al-*Arabi] [Nasserisu] (Fawzi Kayyali) 

* Arab Socialist Pany (Hizb al-lshtiraki al-'Arabi] [or al-Ishtirakioun al.'Arab]CAbd al-Ghani 
Qanut) 

* Socialist Unionists [al-Wahdawioun al-lshtiraki al-'Arab] (Faiz Ismail) 

National Democratic AUiance [al-Tajammu' aUWauni al-Dimuqrati] [Left Opposition] formed in 
January- 1980. 

* Ba'th Arab Socialist Democratic Party (Movement of February 23) [Kiib al-'Arab al Ba'th al- 
lshtiraki al-Dimoqrati] (Brahim Makhouss; Shamseddin al-Aussi; Michel Satouf; 'Akab Yahid) 

* Arab Sodalist Union [Ittihad al-lshtiraki al-'Arab] (Dr. Jamal al-Atassi) 

* Community Party of Syria — Political Bureau (Riyad al-Turk) [al-Hizb al-Shuyu'i al-Suri-al- 
Makub al-Siyassi] 

* Workers* Revolutionary Pany [Hizb al-'Ummal al-Thawri] (Tariq Abou al-Hassan) 

* Arab Socialists [Ishtirakiun al-'Arab] 

■National Alliance for the Liberation of Syria [al-Tahloufal-Watani li-Tahrir Souria] (founded March 
11. 1982) (Basil Yusuf) 

* Muslim Brotherhood [al-lkhwan al-Muslimin] (there are two fiictions — ^a majorit)* faction 
headed by *Abd aNFauh Abu Choddeh and a minority faction headed by 'Adnan Sa'deddin) 

* Ba'ih Arab Socialist Party [Hizb al-Ba'th] (pro-Iraqi — Michel Aflaq's grouping) (March 8ih) 

* Socialist Union [Ittihad al-lshtiraki] (Mohamad Derrah) 
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* Salah Bitar group (not a pany, but a splinter of the Ba'th) (Nisim Safar Jalani; Khaled al- 
Hakim — trade unionist in Cairo; Hamoud al-Shoufi) 

Independeni Groupings 

* Pany for Communist Action [Hizb aN'Amal al-Shuyu'i](rounded first as Movement for 
Communist Adion in August 1976) 

* Arab SodaQsu [Ishtirakiun al-'Arab] (Akram Hourani & followers) 

* Arab Socialist Union [Ittiliad al-lshtiraki al-'Arabi] (Mohamad al-Jarah & Jasim al-'Ulwan) 

* P^br Nasserist Organization [Tanzim al-Nasiri al-Sha^i] (Hamad Khalifa) 

* Union of Communist Struggle [htihad al-Nidal al-Shuyu'i] 

* Pk^br Committees (aMJjan al-Sha'biya] 



There are also tfu following: 

* Comminee for the Defense of Freedom and Political Prisoners in Syria [Lajna 'an al-Di&' al- 
Hurriya wa-al-Mu'auqlin ai-Siyasiyin fi Suriya] 

* Committees for the Defense of Democratic Freedoms and Human Rights in Syria [Lijan al- 
Difa' 'an al-Hlirriyat aUDimoqratiya wa Huquq aMnsan fi Suriya] 



I 
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Appendix IV 
Imprisoned Professionals 



In April 1980, the Syrian government arrested more than two hundred and fifty lawyers, 
engineers, and medical professionals who were officers of their professional associations or 

othens'lse active in the protests for democracy (see chapters 2 and 6). None were charged with 
a crime or given a trial. All of the lawyers have now been released, but a large number of 
engineers, physicians, veterinarians, and pharmacists remain unaccounted for and are believed 
to be still in custody. 

After international protests, the government released a number of the imprisoned 
lawyers in the early 1980's, but thirteen still remained in custody in 1985. The Arab Lawyers' 
Union (ALU) continued a campaign for their release and in May 1986, President Asad promised 
delegates of the ALU who were holding an Executive Committee meeting in Damascus that all 
the lawyers would be freed. Eventually, ten of the thirteen were freed on November 30th. They 
were: Dibo Abboud, George Atiyeh, 'Abd al-Karim Jurud, Muhammad Hamdi al-Khorasami, 
Haitham Malih, Sa'id Nino, Assad 'Ulabi, 'Adnan 'Arabi, Michel Arbash, and Bahjat al-Missouti. 

The ALU continued to pressure .Asad to release the final three, and there were reports 
of continuing mistreatment of these prisoners. Finally, in 1989, the ALU managed to gain their 
(. release as part of arrangements for holding the ALU General Congm> in Daroashis in June. 
At the end of April, the last three were released. They were: Salim *Aqil, Thuraya 'Abd al> 
Karim, and 'Abd al-Majid Manjuneh. 

Among the medical professionals, there are still ninety who had not yet been released 
as of June 1990. They include: Farhan al-Azhari, Veterinar)' Surgeon from Horns; Muhammad 

Nizar al-Daqr, Professor of Dermatology, Faculty of Medicine, Damascus University; Ibrahim 
Paris, Pediatrician from Laiaqia; Usama al-Hashimi, Dentist from Aleppo; Mahmud al-Jaziri, 
Professor of Surgery, Faculty of Medicine, Damascus University; Qasim Musa, Ear, Nose and 
Throat Specialist from Lataqia; Muhammad Mukhlis Qannut, Surgeon from Hama; 
Muhammad Nasir al-Siba'i, Anaesthetist from Horns; Fadil Sirajiyya, Ophthalmologist from 
Aleppo; and Qaddur 'Ubaidan, General Practitioner from Idlib. 

Other medical professionals not yet released are: Zahi 'Abbadi, Muwafiaq'Abd al-Da)im, 
Khulud al-'Abdallah, Tahsin al-'Abdallah, Hisham Zain al-'Abidin, Muhammad 'Uthman al- 
Abrash, Muhammad 'Afissa, 'Abd al-Bari al-Akhras, Mustafa 'Araqil, Hisham 'Arna'ut. Dr. Assaf, 
*Abd al-Qahir al-Atasi, *Abd aKAziz 'Attura, Yasir 'Awni 'Awna, Mu%van'aq 'Ayyash. Muhammad 
Barad'i, Nimr Barazi, Muhammad Asad Bisata, Muhammad Faiz Bismar, 'Abd al-'Auz Bin 'Abd 
al-Qadir Bitar, Alimad al-Bushi, Ahmad Dalaii, 'Abd al-Majid Ghazal, Muhammad 'Ali Ghazal, 
Ghassan Musufa al-Haj, Muhammad Halima, Alimad Hazifa, Rfiq Ibrahim Ibrahim, Marwan 
al-ldlibi, Radwan 'Iqrin, Jalal Jalaghi, Darwish Janu, Husain Jarrah, Nadim Jawda, Mahmud 
Kassab, Salih al-Khoja, Adib Kirdawi, 'Abd al-Rahman Kitianji, Kamal Kaba Dar, Walid Ma'mar, 
Hassan al-Mufti, Naji Muhabek, Hassan Najjar. Munib Zahri al>NaJjar» Muhammad Nino, 
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Ahmad Qaraquz, 'Ayuisha Quuish, 'Arfan Rashdiqi, Muhammad Mansur al-Rifa'i, Hassan Sa'id, 
Badr al-Din al-Safadi, Bashir Saifu. *Abd al-'Aziz al-Salih. Taisir Samsam, Muhammad Zakariyya 
Saqqal, 'Abd al-'Aziz 'Abd al-Qadir Sawwan, Sa'id Shakir, 'Abd al-Qadir Shallat, Fawwaz Ahmad 
Sharbak, Jamal Shuman, Khadr a!-Sutari, Muhammad DibTahmaz, Fawwaz Taqi al-Din, 'Abd 
al-Rahman Tutu. 'Abd al-RaufUbaid, Usama 'Urfali. 'Abd al-Salam 'Uthman, Husam 'Uthman, 
Musnfo 'Uthman, *Adil 'Uthmani. Majid 'Uthmani. 'Abd al-Fattah al-Wadi. 'Abd al-LaUf 
Yunusu, and Sa'id Zaidan. 

There are also seventy engineers who have not yei been released. They include: Riad 
a]>Bastati, Secretary-General or the Damascus Branch, Syrian Engineers' Association; Salah Bin 

'Ali aMbrahim, Electrical Engineer from Idlib; Hasan Jamal al-Din, Civil Engineer from Horns; 
Jalal Khanji, Member of the Central Committee of the Syrian Engineers' Association and | 
Lecturer at the University of Aleppo; Ghassan Najjar, Member of the Central Committee of the } 
Syrian Engineers* Association, from Aleppo; Ma'mun Sawwah, of Damascus; Talal Sufi,,' 
Agricultural Engineer from Lataqia; and Suhair Zuhri, Military Enpneer from Idlib. 

Other engineers not yei released are: 'Adnawi al-'Adawi, Muhammad 'Ali Ajjaj, 'Abd al- 
Hadi Akhras, Ibrahim Akhras, Muhammad Hassan 'Alwani, Khalid Antar, Diham Aussi, 'Awneh 
'Awneh, Badr 'A%mi. 'Adnan 'A>Tut, 'Abd al-Karim Barakat, 'Adil Bitar, Radwan Dahhan, Ahmad | 
Shafiq Dali, Jamal Dali, Riad Dali, Nihad 'Abd al-Shaikh Dib, Ahmad Faris, Khalid Faris, 'Alif 
Ghabsheh, 'L'baid Mustafa al-Hani, Yusuf Muhammad Sa'id Jabr, 'Adnan al-Jassim, 'Abdallah 
Ahmad Jad'a.'Adideh Ka'dan.'Abd al-Ghani Kharrat, Haithan al-Khatib, Muhammad al-Khatib, 
'Abd al^adir Koujou. Fadil Ma'akadeh. 'Abd al-Karim Mahshiyyah, Talal Mahshiyyah. Bassam 
Mali, Jihad Missouti, 'Abd al-Halim "Abd al-Mu'im, 'Umar Musa, Fatih Najjar, Nadir Qarqanawi, 
Adib Qartawi, 'Abd al-Majid Qattani, Hamid Hamid al-'Umr, Talal Rai, Muhammad SaNyid 
Rassas, Usama Sa'dun, Bassam Safur, Mustapha Sahyuni, Qassim al-Sa'id, Farid Bin 'Adnan Abuj 
Salld, Shakir Bin ^Umr Sant-ani. Rasul Sarraj, Muhammad 'Ali Satif, Ahmad Shaban, Bassam) 
Najm al-Din Siba'i, Muhammad Zahi Sufi, 'Abd al-Latif Talib, 'Issam al-Tarabulsi, Uama al-j 
Tarabubi, Bashshar Tarazi, Sami Walid. and Hassan Zeitun. I 

There is reason to believe that some of these persons are no longer living and may havd 
been summarily executed or died under torture or otherwise died in captivity. Some may havq 
been victims of the Tadmur Prison Massacre. Many, however, are known to be in custody. 



« 
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Appendix V 



Prisons and Detention Centers Holding Political Prisoners in 

Damascus and Aleppo 



Prison 



Location 



Intdligence Service 



Damascus & Vicinity 

I. Al-Mezze 
2..*Adra 

3. Saydnaya 

4. Qatana (women) 

5. Harasu (women) 

6. Miliury Interrogation Branch 

7. Palestine Branch 

8. Commando Police Inierrogaiion 

9. Al-'Adawi Interrogation 
Center 

10. Halbuni Prison 

II. Qabun Detention Center 

12. Al-Qasa' Interrogation 
Center 

13. Kafr Sussa 

1^. Abu Rumana Interrogation 
Center 

15. Sha'lan Detention Center 

16. Rawda Detention Center 

17. Air Force Intelligence 
Prison 

18. Spedal Forces Detention 
Center 

19. Italian Prison 

20. Abbasin Detention Center 

21. Nabek Detention Center 

22. Zabadani Prison 
... & many more 



al-Mezze (W^) 
Duma 

Saydnaya (N) 
Qatana (SW) 
Harasta (S) 
Jamarik (W) 
Malki (N) 
N7A 

al-'Adawi 

Near Hijaz Station 
Qabun 

al-Qasa* (XE), 
near Shifa' Hospital 

Kafr Sussa (S\V) 
Abu Rumana (N) 

Airport Road (S£) 
Rawda (SE) 
N7A 



Miliury Prison 
Civil Prison 
Civil Prison 
Civil Prison 
Civil Prison 
Miliury Intelligence 



General Inielligenrc 

m 

Political Security 
(Formerly Defense Brigade 
Air Force Intelligence 
Special Forces 
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Muhafaza District 



General Intelligence 



Near Customs 



Muslimiya Road 
Near Baghdad Station 

Bab al-Hadid 
Jamiiiya District 
*.^iziya District 
Ramussa District 



CopyrigfitetJ image 



Civil Prison 
Military Intelligence 

Military Police 
Political Security 
N7A 
N7A 
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Appendix VI 



Drug Cultivation and TraCBc In Lebanon 



Considerable evidence has accumulaied lo suggest that high S)Tian oEBcials — especially 
roiliury and security ofiicials — are involved in narcotics traflicking. This traffic originates in 
areas of Lebanon controlled by S)Tia and in particular the Beka' Valley, an area where cannabis 
was widely grown prior to Syria's intervention in 1976 and which is now increasingly devoted 

to opium cultivation. 

Reporu have often mentioned RiPat al-Asad, Vice-President and brother of the president, 
as a major figure in this traffic. An anide in the French periodical L'Express of May 1987 
provided evidence ofSyrian links to Lebanese drugs and ofRifat's ties to international narcotics 
networks.' In May 1985. having sei2ed some heroin shipments, a Spanish police inquiry 
resulted in the expulsion of two high-ranking Syrian diplomats — the Consul General in Madrid 
and the Chief of Security in the Embassy. At the time, the Syrian ambassador was cited by the 
Spanish press as a top figure in the Syrian drug connection, with close ties to Rifat. 

The narcotic traffic apparently puts very large sums of money in the hands of the S)Tian 
security chiefs, increasing their personal power and autonomy. L'Express, citing the U.S. Drug 
Enforcement Administration (DL\), said to the effect that the opium traffic alone yielded 
Syrians about $1 billion in 1986.^ Since that time opium traffic has grown five-fold. 

Information on Lebanese production and related issues has been collected by the DE.A. 
and is available from the International Narcotics Control Strategy Report (INCSR), published 
annually by the Bureau of International Narcotics Matters of the VS. Department of State. 
According to the 1989 version of this report. Lebanon saw a sharp increase of opium production 
in 1988 and became a "major producer" though not among the world's largest. In 1988, 
Lebanon produced 48.600 metric tons of cannabis, 700 metric tons of (processed) hashish, and 
SO metric tons of raw opium. Opium production was up from 6 metric tons the year before, 
i^iproximately 5 metric tons of heroin were produced from the local opium production during 
1988. Since 1986, Lebanon also became a major point of transhipmeAt of cocaine. 

Some reports have suggested an even greater opium production in Lebanon. An article 
in the French newspaper Le Figaro on June 1 1, 1988, estimated Lebanese production at 60 tons 
of raw opium. This same article reported on secret processing laboratories, movement of drugs, 
and hundreds of millions on sales, shared between the growers, the processors, the trafiickers 

and the military forces. 

The 1990 INCSR estimates that between 1 988 and 1989, the land area in Lebanon under 
opium cultivation more than doubled — from 2,000 hectares to 4,500 hectares. In the same 
period, production is estimated to have increased from 30 to 45 metric tons. The report goes 
on to estimate that vinually all the opium produaion is converted into heroin, in laboratories 
in Lebanon and in Syria. 
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Lebanese drug production takes place in areas under the control of various forces, but 
the main area of cultivation is the Beka' Valley, which is almost entirely under Syrian military 
control. According to the INCSR, Syrian forces protect growing areas and must approve 
diipinentt through Syrian miliary checkpoinu. Some reports suggest that Syrian military 
vdbides are used in the shipment process. 

Lebanese opium is converted into heroin in laboratories in the Beka' valley. Since 1987, 
. laboratories have been set up in Syria. Aleppo is most often mentioned as a location, but others . 
are said to exist in Damascus, Homs, and Haroa. Given the tight security in Syria, it is 

inconceivable that these exist without tlie collusion of the Syrian government. In fact, it is 
unlikely that the entire drug operation, in both Syria and Lebanon, goes on without Syrian 
government collusion. In 1990 the INCSR came — hesiuntly — to this conclusion as well. 

According to the INCSR, Lebanese drugs are shipped out across various borders, with 
some going out through Syria, some through Israel, but the bulk through Lebanon's 
Mediterranean pons — including pons controlled by Christian forces and those controlled by 
Syria, including Tripoli. Egypt has historically been the major destination for the hashish 
production. Other production goes out over Lebanese trading networks, Turkish networks and 
Syrian networks. INCSR estimates that 40 percent of heroin production and 20 percent of 
hashish reaches the United States. 

The 1988 INCSR alludes to the involvement of the S>Tian government and to individuals 
connected to the Syrian government, but the Bureau ofHcials claim they are not in a position 
to go funher and do not have information to fully subsuntiate such charges. However, the U.S., 
government may have more information at its disposal than it is willing to admit, according tor 
a former drug enforcement investigator who talked to Middle East Watch. He said he had" 
worked on the Lebanese case and that a major D£A study has esublished many of the drug 
connections. , 

t 

The 1990 INCSR goes just slightiy further than the 1989 report in establishing Syrian 
respoiuibility. Itsutes: 

U^. ofTicials believe that individual Syrian soldiers and other officials sationed 

in Lebanon's Beka' Valley, as well as some higher level military officials, are 
involved in the drug trade... rumors persist of high-level Syrian military ' 

involvement in drug smuggling.^ 

The report also goes further, by cautiously suggesting that the Syrian government itself ii 
implicated: 

Other than the Israeli security zone in the South and the Christian enclave of 

Lebanon, sixty-five percent of the countr)' is controlled by Syria, including the 
prime drug producing area of the Beka' Valley. We believe that Syria tolerates 
and profits from the drug production and traflicking in the areas over which it 
exercises control.^ 

Reports in the press in recent months have actually made some disturbing allegations 
concerning French and L .S. collusion in this drug trafilc, supposedly as pan of deals for the 
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release of hostages, but possibly motivated by other government interests as well. On November 
19, 1989, an anicle in the Toronto Star referred to a confidential report written for Pan American 
Airlines by a former Israeli security figure. The repon allegedly claimed that the French 
. ^'ernment in 1988 I<$iif two top chemists to driig dealers in Syrian-controlled Ldianon to help 
setup heroin refining operations there under the control ofS)Tian businessman Monzer Kassar, 
a European -based figure said to have close connections to Rifat al-Asad. The same repon was 
said to contain information about a CIA deal with Kassar in which the CIA was alleged to have 
helped the Syrian get drugs into the U.S. in exchange for his "help * Kassar*s brother is married 
to the daughter of Ali Duba. chief of Syrian Military Intelligence. 

Other sources have identified al-Kassar as a figure involved in the Iran-Contra deals. 
It has been said that he worked on arms shipments to Iran and to the Contras. In September, 
1989, Middle East Insider reported that "at the same time al-Kassar was wanted by the DEA, in 
1985 he was organizing the shipment of 360 tons of East Bloc AK-47's to the Contras on behalf 

of the National Security Council."^ 



Lebanese Estimated Narcotics Production 'yield' (in metric tons) 



Year 



Cannabis 



Hashish 



Opium 



1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 



50,000 
50,000 
48,600 

48,600 



720 
720 
700 

700 
905 



6 
6 
6 
30 
45 
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Copyrighted malerial 



Appendix VII 
Term Political Prisoners and Abduction Cases 



I 



well-known cases of very long-term political prisoners. There are 
persons who were arrested before 1978 who are still being held. With 
and especially from 1979 to 1982, the number of cases increased 
ndred at least are still in jail from that period. For 160 of those cases, 
rofessionals and engineers, see Appendix IV. 



ry ofTicer, diplomat and former member of the Ba'ih Party Regional 
1 1, 1969 and accused of links to the Iraqi Ba'ih 

ember- Deceviber, 1970, except where otherwise noted — all held in al-Mezze 
•viber 23rd Movement' — held 18 to 20 yean 

dical doctor, former President and Prime Minister 

r, member of the original .\liliiary Committee, served as Army Chief 
Secretary-General of the Regional Command of the Ba'th Party; was 
y from 1966 to 1970 

lawyer, governor of Dar'a and Hama, Minister of Interior, and 

rs 

awil: army officer, member of the Military Committee, Minister of 
.egional Command, Commander-in-Chief of the Popular Army, and 

I 

5ter of Industry 

at, member of Regional Command, and Ambassador to France 
and member of National Command 
n and member of National Command 
member of National Command 
and member of National Command 
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Haditha Murada: commandant of the Popular Army and member of Regional Command 

Yusuf al-Burji: Palestinian, teacher, and member of Palestine National Council 

Musufa Rustum: head ofBa'th Miliury Oflice and member of Regional CMnmand 

Muhammad Sa'id Talib: Minister of Agriculture and President of the Syrian-Soviet Friendship 
Society (in early 1971) 

Salman 'Abdallah: Iraqi and member of National Command (April>July, 1971); abducted from 
Beirut 

Hassan al-Khatib: Palestinian, member of Regional Command ofBa'th Party in Jordan, and 
member of National Command (]une 1971) 

Mijali Nasrawin: lawyer. Public Prosecutor, and member of National Command (June. 1971) 
*Adel Na'issa: teacher and member of National Command (1972) 



Some other prisoners held since before 1978 (Held 12 to 20 years) 
1970 

Ahmad 'Abd al-Ra'uf Rummo: Ba'ihist of the Aflaq tendency 

Joseph Hammam: Lebanese chauffeur, abducted from Beirut for having witnessed the killing 
of his employer, allegedly by Syrian security people 

Khalil Brayez: Syrian army intelligence officer and author, abducted from Beirut, sentenced 
to 15 years, not released upon expiry of sentence in Oaober 1985 

Husain Zaidan: Syrian army officer, one of 350 brought to trial in August 1971 and charged 
%irith plotting to restore the pre-1966 Ba'thist government; sentenced at that time to 15 years* 
detention; not released when term expired in May 1985, moved to a different prison, and not 
heard from since mid- 1985. 

Mustafa Fallah (see Zaidan) 

Mahmud al-Fay}-ad (see Zaidan) 

Jalal al>Din Mirhij (see Zaidan) 

1971 

Mahmud Baidun: Lebanese lawyer, abducied from Tripoli for his involvement with an anti- 
Asad newspaper 

1975 
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Marwan Hamawi: journalist, former head of SANA (Syrian Arab News Agency), imprisoned for 
his alleged pro-Iraqi sympathies 

Abductkms (Tcdlowed by Iong>term imprisonment) 

1970 

Khali! Brayez: Syrian military ofTicer, who left the country in 1968/69, wrote the book Sukut 
al-Julan which was embarrassing to the regime, and was abducted from Lebanon in 1970; tried j 
.and sentenced to 15 years in prison, but when sentence expired in May 1985 was not released 

I 
I 

Joseph Hammam: Lebanese chauffeur with no involvement in politics, he is said to have 
ivimessed the assassination of his employer by Syrian security; abducted in 1970 because he was 
.prepared to testify as to what he had seen; disappeared, though he was reported several years 
ago to be in a Syrian prison j 

1971 I 

Mahmud Baidun: Lebanese lawyer responsible for a newspaper which supported the Jadid j 
regime, kidnapped in Tripoli in 1971; reported to have been held for some time in al-Mezze i 
Prison, but lately there is no word of him 

1977 ! 

George Atiya: lawyer who left AJeppo out of concern for his safety, was taken prisoner in ! 
Lebanon by Miliury Intelligence, disappeared for a period, was reponed to be held in a prison j 
nn Damascus, dien in AJeppo; there has been no news of his whereabouts in five years | 

'.Mohammad Nijar Nahhas: Syrian army officer from.Hama who left Syria in 1968, he was 
^dnapped . in Lebanon in 1^77 and subsequently held in al-Mezze prison; recently his 
whereabouts are unknown 

'Akl Qarban: lawyer from Damascus who left the country for political reasons in 196S, vras 
kidnapped in Lebanon and his whereabouts are presently unknown 

t 

Mohammad Daud Bashir: S)Tian army oflicer from Lataqia who left the country in 1968, was 
arrested by Syrian intelligence in his apartment in Beirut, and imprisoned in al-Mezze 

1982 

Na'man Kawaf: lawyer from Laukia, he left the country and was kidnapped in Cyprus in 
February 1982 

Duraid Baridy: student from Deir al-Zor, was studying in France where he was kidnapped by 
Syrian intelligence 



I 

I 

I 
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Appendix VIII 



Elections 



March 1, 1971 
April. 1971 

September 1, 1971 
March 3-4, 1972 
March 12, 1973 
May 25. 197S 
March. 1975 
August 1-2, 1977 
February 8, 1978 
November. 1979 
November 9, 1981 
Februar) 20-21, 1983 
December, 1984 
Februar>- 10. 1985 
February 10-11, 1986 
February 21, 1987 
May 22, 1990 



Presidential Referendum 

Ba'ih Party Elections for Regional Congress 

Referendum on Union of Arab Bepubiici 

Local (Muhafaza) Elections 

Conslilutional Referendum 

Pete's Assembly EleOions 

Ba'ih Party Elections for Regional Congress 

People's Assembly Elections 

Presidential Referendum 

BaUh Party Elections for Jtegioiud Congress 

People's Assembly Elections 

Local (Muhafaza) Elections 

Ba'ih Party Elections for Regional Congress 

Presiderttial Referendum 

People's Assembly Elections 

Local (Muhafaza) Elections 

People's Assembly Elections 



Ba'th Party Congresses (Asad era) 

Fifth Regional Congress 
Sixth Regional Congress 
Seventh Regional Congress 
Eight Regional Coi^ress 



May 8-14, 1971 
April 5-14, 1975 

December 22, 1979-Januar)- 7, 1980 
Januar)' 5-20, 1985 



People's Assembly Election Results 

1973 (186 seats) 

Progressive National Front * 124 seats (66.6%) 

Ba'th Party 104 
Communist Party 6 
Arab Socialist Movement 6 
Arab Socialist Union 4 
Socialist Unionist Movement 4 

Independents 62 
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Tien) 

nal From 159 seaii (81.5%) 

125 
6 

vemeni 6 
ion 8 
Movement 12 

36 



Copynghied image 



nal Front 1 95 seats ( 1 00%) 

60+% 
N7A 

vemeni N/A 
ion N7A 
Movement N7A 

K7A 



nal From 154 seats (79%) 

123 seat5 
9 

vement 5 
ion 9 
Movement 8 



41 



:t available 
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Notes 



Introduction 

1 . A major report has been overdue since August 1 984 and various other reports have been overdue since 
1983, 1986 and 1987, according lo U.N. sources in Geneva. 



Chapter 1: Background 

1. In 1990, Damascus has a populauon of about 2.5 million and Aleppo a population of about 2.2 million. 

2. In a conversation held in Spring, 1990. Raymond Hinnebusch, citing the 1970 agricultural census, 
reported that about 60 percent of Syrian peasants own their own land, about 20 percent are tenants, and 
about 20 percent are agricultural workers. He believes that since 1970 there may have been a shift away 
from landowners and toward workers, as peasants have left the land for the cities. 

8. The King-Crane Commission, sent by U.S. President Woodrow Wilson, investigated this issue and 
discovered that a great majority of those they inter%iewed were opposed to the Mandates and in fiivor of 
an independent Arab state. 

4. The state was conceived as ruling at least geographical Syria; what is today Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, 
Israel, and the Occupied Territories. TTie best hisior) of the Mandate and the nationalist movement is 
Philip IChour), Syria and the French Mandate (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1987). For a briefer 
rendition of the history and an excellent overriew on Syria, see Andre Raymond, ed.. La Sjrie d'eujourd^ 
(Paris: Editions due Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique. 1980). 

5. An article in the abortive 1938 Constitution, for example, stated that Syria was one and indi\isible, 
including Lebanon, Transjordan and Palestine. This factor is an important part of Syrian history, but it 
would be an error to see territorial expansion as a dominant feature of contemporary Syrian politia. 

6. Khoury. Syria and Oe Funch MandaU, pp. 171.73, 174-80. 191-92. 195. 196-97. 616-17. 

7. Ibid., p. 342. 

8. See Patrick Seale. The Stmg^fm Sjria (New Haven: Yale Univeruty Press. 1987). 

9. For a more complete account of this and other U.S. covert actions in Syria based on recently-released 
classified sources, see Douglas Little. *Cold War and CoN-ert Action: The United States and Syria, 1945- 
1 958," Middle East Journal Vol. 44, No. 1 (Winter. 1990). pp. 51-75. These evenu are discussed at greater 

length in this report in chapter 9. 

10. For the history of this period see Seale. Stm^e for Syria and Tabitha Peiran. Sjwia (New York: 
Praeger, 1972). 
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11. Destabiliation and coup attempts prompted the Syrian government to strengthen the role of the 
MCurity services, especially Miliury Inielligence, the main counterintelligence agency. Its chief, 'Abd al- 
Hamid Sarraj. became one of the most po«verful pec^ in the country. For further discussion of these 
incidents see chapter 9. 

12. The Military Committee had a core of six memben, all of whom were from minorities. Among the 
■embers were Salah Jadid and Hafez Asad. Three nirere 'Alawis, two Dnue, and one Ismaili. 

15. For die history of the early Ba'thtst period, see Patrick Seale. Astd (Berkeley: Univeruty of California 

Press, 1989), Raymond, La Syrif d'aujourd'hui, and John Devlin, The Ba'th Party: A History from its Origins 
10 J 966 (Stanford: Hoover Institution Press, 1976). The classic short study by Nikolaos van Dam, TTu 
SlniggU for Pnm m Syria: Stelananism, Regionalism, and TrOdism m Politics, 1962-J978 (New York: Sl 
Martin's, 1979) b useful on'the role of the 'Abwb. 

14. The relative weight of ethnic and ideological elements has been much discussed. Tlie classic study on 
die 'Alawi &ctor in the politics of this period is van Dam, The Smgf^ for Power in Sjria. Van Dam lias 
consistendy rejected crude interpretations of Syrian politics that reduce all analysis to the 'Alawi baar 
alone. 

J 5. Jadid remained S)Tia's strongman for nearly four years, but his official title — Assistant Secretary,' 
General of the Ba'th Part) — was quite modest. The three nominal leaders were radical doaors: Nur al- 
Dln al'Atasd (President). Yusif Za'ay7an (Prime Miiuster), and Ibrahim Makhus (Deputy Prime Minister 
and Foreign Minister). 

16. In 1972, Asad named a conservative, .American-educated economist, Muhammad Imadi, as Minister j 
of Economy. Imadi held this post until 1979 and was to emerge later as a powerful government figure. ' 



Chapter 2; The Great Repretiion, 1977 to 1982 i 

1. On the Islamists see: Hanna Batatu, "S)Tia's Muslim Bretheren,' MERIP Reports, no. 110 (November- j 
December, 1982), pp. 12-20; Umar F. Abd-Allah, Thf Islamic Struggle in Syria, (Berkeley: Mizan Press, | 
1982); and Hayibam Manna. "Histoire des frires musulmans en Syrie." Sou'oi, no. 5 (1985). pp. 67-82. 

2. For a general overv'iew of this period, tv^-o books are especially helpful: Seale, Asad, chap. 19 and 
Michel Seurat, Les Frires Musulmms 1928-1982 (Paris: Gallimard, 1983), pp. 125-92. | 

f 

3. Speech by Hafez .^d. broadcast on Radio Damascus, August 18, 1977. The committee, announced | 
Asad, %ratt to Investigate crimes of briber), imposition of influence, embezzlement, exploitation of office, \ 
and illegal profits.' ; 

4. According to one account, these 200 all signed confessions of responsibility for the crime after long I 
inierragation. 

i 

5. For these events, sec Arab World File, I-S89, pp. 3-4, and Le MoiuU,}une 1 1-12 and December 27, 1.978. 

6. Sec. for example, hb speech on "Revolution Day.* March 8, 1978. 
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7. For an analysis of the elections in the trade unions, which took place in October 1978, see EUisabeth 
Longuenesse, "Etat et syndicalisme en Syrie: dbcours et pndquet* Sou'el, no. 8 (February, 1 988). pp. 1 04* 

105. Her evidence of the movement of opposition in the ranks of the factory workers belies the standard 
analysis, favored by the regime, that the opposition was restricted to Islamist fiinatics and prosperous 
shopkeepers, merchants and professionak. 

8. On these events and other details of the campaign of the professionals, we have drawn on the 
recollections of a number of participants as well as the excellent publication by the Conut6 de Defense 
des Libends et des Detenus Politiques en S)Tie: Memorandum sur la dissolution ies Barrecux d'avocaii et des 
rfodicAts de midedns et d'tngAiteun par les autoritii syriennes, no. 1 1 (^ril 28, 1980). 

9. Michel Seurat. L'Rat de harbatie, (Paris: Editions du seuil, 1989) p. 66; and Seurat, Les Frires 

MiLSuImans.p. 135. Seurai reports that 282 out of 300 cadets at that time were 'Alawis. He also states that 
this assassination had no connection to the Islamists, though others believe it did. 

10. Arab Worid FUe, I.S89, p. S. 

11. Seurai, Le'Eiat <U barbarie, p. 68. 

12. For a complete text see Foreign Broadcast Information Ser\'ice (FBIS), September 29. 1979. 

13. As quoted in Seurat, LtE'tat de barbarie, p. 81 . 

14. Seurat, Les Frires Musuimans, p. 141. 

15. Comiti de Defense, Memorandum, pp. 34>37. 

16. Seurat, Les Freres Musulmaiis, p. 145; also Seale, .^ad, p. 328. 

1 7. .^ong the more accessible published accounu, arc: Scale, Asad, p. 327, Report from Amnesty Inlemational 
to the Covemmeiu of the Syrian Arab Republic, (London: .Amnesty International, 1983). p. 34; Seurai. Les 
Frhes Musuimans, p. 145. Both Seale and Seurat speak of 200 dead, a figure which our sources tended 
to confirm. Amnesty refrained from an estimate but said it had the names of 24 victims. 

18. Arab World File, I-Sl 00, p. 4, refers to these incidents. Reports of massacres in other towns at this time 
include, for example, Kannedeferat where allegedly 'nearly fifky* were lulled according to Triiune, no. IS 
(December 1985), p. 26. * 

19. Kew laws governing these associations were finally decreed in the summer of 1981, which drastically 
reduced the freedom of association formerly enjoyed. For more on the professional associations, see chap. 
6. 

20. For lists of those still detained, and information about the campaign for release of the lawyers, see 
Appendix Vll. 

21. Sum al'Hurra, no. 8 (January 1989), p. 2. Seurat, Les Feres Musuimans, whose author is ver)- well 
informed, states that J 1 doctors altogether were killed or disappeared in Hama. This in addition to 
several other professionals. It seems that at tliis time in Hama security forces killed twenty or more 
people and detained hundreds. It was the first of three Increasingly severe blows lo the dty over the 
course of three years. The following are tlie names of eight medical doctors of Hama io addition to 'Umar 
al-Shishakli who are said to have been killed at tliis time: Kodr al-Shishakli, Mulhim Barudi. 'Abd al- 
Kader Kondaqji. Alaal Barazi, Ahmed Qassab, Taher Haddad. Walid al>Hafiz. and Kamal al«Souad. 
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22. Ibid. 



' 2S. For a lilt of these youths, see Report from Awntsty hOemademal J 983, p. 32. 

24. Published sources which refer lo the events in Aleppo in this period iudude Report from Amnesty 
' hagrMSaml, 1983, pp. 35-6; Seale, Aiad, pp. 328-29, and Seurat. Lu Frfres Mumtmans, pp. 145-46. 

25. Seurat. Les Frires Musuimans, p. 145; and Seale, Asad, p. 328. 
-26. See accoum in Surric al-Hum (April, 1988), p. I. 

27. This incident was wideU reported. For one version, see Report from Amnesty International 1983, pp. 35- 
36. 

28. Seale estimates a death toll of 2.000 among the 'Muslim opponents* of the regime. In a city with a| 
hrge Christian minority, non-Muslim casualties were also signiOcanL Our information suggests that a toll | 
of ^000 can be reasonably used to represent all deaths, irrespective of religion, Seale, Aiad, p. 325. | 
Seuiat, Lu Frires Musulmaru, p. 1 45, estimates 8,000 arrests, a number that others agree is soundly based. | 

29. Hie prison is sometimes referred to as the Palmj-ra Prison. The Arabic name of the town is Tadmur.i 
but the English name is PalmjTa (the name of the ancient Roman dty on the site). ; 

80. Seurat, Lis Frires Musuimans, pp. 1 47-148. The soldier, 'Isa Ibrahim Fayadh was member of a team| 

sent to Jordan to assassinate the Prime Minister, .\rrestcd at the border, before carrying out thej 
operation, he told the Tadmur story as part of his confession. It was transmiued on Jordanian television} 
in February- and was watched in Damascus. Eventually, when news of the massacre came out, the regime, 
is laid to have daimed that the pii^uiici> liad bccr< condemned by a special field tribunal. In addition to! 
Seurat, these events are discussed in Report from Amnesty Jniematimal 1983, p. 35; Seale, i4M^, p. 329; Suria'x 
al-Hurra (.August-September, 198S), p. 6; and many other sources. 

31. The commonly-accepted number of those killed in the Tadmur massacre is 600. We are inclined to 
uke seriously the report of Michel Seurat that an anah-sis by one of the security services put the number^ 
at 1.181 victims. Seurat. L'EUI ie barbarie, p. 91 . ^ 

32. As quoted in Seurat, LEiai de barbarie, p. 62. 

33. This incident has also been widely reported. One account is given in Report from Arrmesty Intemation^^^ 
1983, p. 35. The practice of punishing a whole village for harboring enemies is to be found in otherj 
pacification efTons, including those of Soviet forces in Afghanistan and U.S. forces in Vietnam. 

S4. He was not released until January 1 983, when he went into exite. 

I 

35. For Hama Hospital deaths see Surtfa al-Hum, April 1988, p. 2. For a version of the eventt andj 

overall casualties see Report from Amnesty International 1983, p. 36; and Le Monde, May 13, 1981. FOT a; 
discussion of the long delay in Western reporting of this incident, see chap. 8. | 

I 

36. Seurat, LnFrires Musulman, pp. 149-150. Extracts of this were published in The Waskmffon ^stf, June{ 
25. 1981. i 

I 

87. For a detailed discussion of the number of political prisoners, see chap. 5. 
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38. Our account has drawn on inierviews as well as extensive published literature. The Hama events are 
discutsed and documented in nuny sources, including Scale. Asad, pp. 332-334; Report from Amnesty 
Jniematumal 1983, pp. 36-38; and Thomas L. Friedman, From Beirui to Jerusalrm (New York: Farrar, Straus 
& Giroux, 1989), pp. 76-105. See also "Lcttre de Hama," Sou'al, no. 2, (1982), pp. 93-94. The extensive 
Arabic sources include: al-Dimokratiun al-Suriun, Mapara Hanu (Cairo: 1984); Mmm; wu*sa al-'am 
(Cairo: 1983), and Sawwar min Medina Hama al-Shahid (this latter contains a number of before -and-after 
photos which illustrate the city's destruction). For an accounting of the damage, complete wdth the names 
of the neighborhoods destroyed, see Surie el-Huna, April 1 988, p. 1. The total nunibier of killed has been 
variously estimated from 1 ,000 to as high as 40,000. The range of 5-10,000 is a consensus, adopted by 
Seurat. Batatu, Drysdale, Seale, Amnesty International, and many other expert sources. 



Chapter S: Govenunent, Political Parties, and the Legal System 

1. A "Constitutional Committee" drawn from the presidentially-appointed provisional People's Assembly 
drew up the constitution, which was adopted b) the Assembly on January 31, 1973 and adopted by 
popular rererendum on March 12. The constitution was controversia] nuiinly in one aspect: it removed 
the article in the previous constitution making Islam the state religion. A provision that the president be 
a Muslim was not in the original draft and was added to placate popular pressure. For translated text and 
analysis, see Peter B. Heller. The Permanent S>Tian Constitution of March IS. \97Z' Middle East Journal 
(Winter, 1974). pp. 53-66. 

2. Constitution, Preamble, Basic Premises, no. 4. 

3. Closing speech to the Seventh Regional Congress, January 6, 1980. There are many other such 
Statements, but we cite this one because of tiie iron) of the repression that immediately followed. 

4. FBIS. March 9, 1990. p. 30. 

5. Interviews uken in Fall, 1989. For a bnger discussion of the legal deficiencies of the State of 
Emergency see Tribiau, passim. 

6. See for example the comments of the S)-rian delegate to the U.N. Human Rights Committee. Meeting 
no. 160 of August 8, 1979. * 

7; Speech at the opening of the Fifth Congress of the Revolutionary Youth Federation as covered live by 
Damascus TV. FBIS. March 9, 1990, p. 29. 

8. Martial Law [al-Ahkam al-'L'rfiya] is the body of laws, esublished by the Martial Law Governor, which 
regulate the State of Emergency and which either restrict its scope or broaden it beyond the existing 
Emergency Law. The S)Tian courts themselves have at times disputed the legality of these laws, arguing 
that they have been extended beyond anything that could reasonably be justified as a threat to the security 
of the state. 

9. This law also included certain economic crimes, including monopolizing food products, "exorbitant price 
rises,* and expon of capital in breach of regulations. 

1 0. The laws are ver> speciHc about the lack of a right to appeal. See Article 5 of Decree Law No. 47 and 

Article 8a of Decree Law ,\o. 109. 
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1 1. Comkk de Bfifense, AUmmmiAm. no. 1 1 (A|>ril 28. 1980). pp. 21 L 22. 

12. FBIS. September 29, 1979. 

IS. Speedi before tbe Seventh Regional Congress. -January 7, 1980. FBIS, Januaiy 8, 1980. 

14. There are two recent biographies of Hafez Asad: Seale. Asad; and Moshe Ma'oz. Asai: The Sphinx of 
Bnmtnu (New York: Gro«-e Weidenfeld. 1988). 

15. The sectioiu of the constitution relating lo presidential powers are Articles 93-1 14. Article 1 11(2), for 
example, allows the President to promulgate legislation *in case of absolute need* 

16. See comments on this by Arab Organization for Human Rights (AOHR), 1988. p. 84. 

17. Yahya SadowsU. 'Cadres. Guns and Money," MEJUP Rtporu, no. 1S4 Ouly-August. 1985). p3. 

18. Ibid. 

19. Even an organization like the Arab Lawyers' Union, which has been critical of the Asad regime's 
imprisonment of lawyers, held its congress in Damascus under Asad's 'patronage' in June of 1989 and the 
ponen announcing die tvtnx. ga\-e for more space to the President's photo and the announcement of hu 
patronage than to the e\«nt itself. 

SO. Observed in the Summer of 1989. 

21. lnter>'iew. Fall, 1989. 

22. The arm) is said also lb have similar slogans which are shouted out by troops as part of their politico* 
-miliury oaining. 

23. Interview, Summer, 1989. 

24. Ttshrin, September 22. 1979. 

25. There is a considerable amount of literature on the Syrian Ba'th, including Da\id Roberts, The BaVi 
and the Creation of Modern Syria (London: Groom. Helm. 1987) and Devlin; The Bath Partf, but no 
definitive source for the party in the recent period. 

26. The Ba th Party, founded in 1943. merged in 1953 with the Arab Socialist Party to form the present 
Arab Ba th Socialist Party. 

27. Estimates of party size vary considerably, some being as low as 100,000. A plausible recent estimate, 
based on party records. put& membership in 1 987 at 50.000 full members and 200,000 candidate members. 

28. Intervievrs. Summer and Fall, 1989. 

29. S}Tian politics are quirky and Ba'th Pany membership is not an absolute requirement for success. The 
occasional minuter or successful autJior may get away with not jmning the party, especially if they ha\'e 
a persona) relationship with Asad. But many others, lacking protection on high, find that party 
membership is a necessity. 
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30. Raymond A. Hinnebusch, "Political Recruitment and Socialization in Syria: The Case of the 
Revolutionary Youth Federation,* InlemaUonal Journal of Middle East Studies, vol. 11, (1980), pp. 143-174. 

31. See chap. 4. 

32. For more on censorship and the pany's role in it, see chap. 8. 

33. See chap. 8, where a oumber of examples are given, including a case involving a q[>eech by a professor 
at the Writers' Union. 

S4. For further discussion of the party's control over organizations, see chap. 6. 

35. FBIS. March 8. 1990. 

36. Al'Walan, February 11. 1990. p. 20; as reported in FBIS, February 14, 1990, p. 40. 
'yj.Al'Watan, February 9. 1990. p. 21 ; FBIS, ibid. 

38. The Communist Pany, for example, has split into three formations. One, led by Khalid Bakdash 
(party General Secretary for over fifty years!), is a member of the Front. Anther party, split from 
Bakdash's. is also a member of the Front and is led by Yusuf Faisal. Finally, there is the Communist 
Pany- Political Bureau, led by Ri].-ad al-Turk, which is an illegal opposition pany and subject to very heavy 
repression. This confusing situation is compounded by the fact that the parties all produce publications 
%nth the same name. 

39. Interviews, Summer and Fall, 1989. It seems that some Front parties have affiliates for women, 
peasants, peace and the like, but that these are e%*en more illegal than the parties themselves and hence 
are underground. 

40. For results of all parliamentar)- elections up to 1990. see Appendix IX. In 1985 the results for the 195 
seats were: Ba'th, 123 (66 percent); Communists. 9; Arab Socialist Union. 9; Socialist Unionists, 8; Arab 
Socialist Pany, 5; Independents, 41. The "independents" are not oppositionists and are certainly not 
independent of the regime, tiiough they do not represent a party. 

41. There were nine ministers out of thirty-seven from these parties in the government of *Abd al-Ra'uf 
.al>Ka$m, for example, including two from the Communist Party. 

42. The opposition Ba'thists belong to two main tactions: the Michel Aflaq bction, with dose ties to Iraq; 
and the Salah Jadid faction, more inclined to socialism. These reflect, of course, the two regimes that 

preceded Asad's. 

43. The ASU, a Nasirist pany. is headed by Dr. Jamal al-.'^.tassi, a psychiatrist practicing in Damascus. The 
WRP is headed by Tariq Abu al>Hassan, who is said to work in a government ministry. 

44. A listing of the parties and their alliances is to be found in Appendix IX. 

45. See especially chap. 5. 

46. See discussions in both chaps. 5 and 8. 

47. See chap. 5 for an estimate of how many prisoners there are from each party. 
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Icnce of foreign suppon for the Brothers-from Jordan in particular and also 
i no doubt whatsoever that the movement was indigenous and drew its moral 
nces from within S)Tia. 

Dciober 7, 1979. 

ia de 1946 a 1979," in Raymond, La Syrie d'aujourd'hui, p. 176. 

of these absurd results and the repression that lies behind them; After the 
jiates Asad. "More ilian 99 percent, Mr. President, what more could you 
:s, "A list of Llie other 1 percent." 

ons in unions and professional associations, see chap. 6. 

to have admitted that the turnout in the 1977 elections in urban areas was 

1 Fall, 1989. Michel Seurat wrote that overall turnout in the legislative 
• as only 4 percent. This seems low, but it suggests the order of magnitude. 
21. 



pier 4: The Security Services or Mukhabarat 

ften translated into English as "security service" or "political police' but its 
s "intelligence serv ice' since the root verb is khabara — to have knowledge of 
ord 'intelligence' in tliis context is as abusive in Arabic as is the similar usage 

rh Mandate, p. 78. 

le, Struggle foi Syria, pp. 58-59. 

ral context of this period, see Seale, StruggU for Syria, and Petran, Syria. 



force called Saiqa. led by S)Tian officers and affiliated with the Ba'th Pany, 
but it had no intelligence role. 

icture, see Hanna Batatu, "S\Tia's Muslim Brethren," MERIP Reports, vol. 1 2, 
1982), p. 20. Patrick Seale, Michel Seurat, and many others have %»Titien 
iner circle of "Alawi officers. 

ification of the members of tlie inner circle, see Seale, Asad. pp. 428-29, and 
hren," p. 20. 
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9. ParUy at issue arc what forces should be defined as "security forces* for this purpose. A reliable Syrian 
source estimated for Middle East Watch that the security services numbered in 1989 'somewhere between 
100,000 and 200,000* l%a should.be taken as potentially accurate, trat we have opted for a br more 
coitservative figure, since a security apparatus such as S)Tia's has a tendency to appear Iai^ger>than-life. 
But the fact thai the Defense Brigades, at tJie height of their povrer in 1982. may idoae have numbered 
25,000 suggesu the great magnitude of these forces. 

10. Estimates here based on interviews. Summer and Fall, 1989. For a baseline of Syria's government and 
miliury expenditures, sec Patrick Clawson. JJnaffordable Ambitions: Syria's Military Buildup and Economu 
Crisis (Washington. DC: Washington Institute for Near East Policy, 1989). 

11. Inten-iews, Summer and Fall, 1989. 

•.12. Intcr\iewf, Summer and Fall, 1989. Amnesty International Syria: Torture by the Security Forces, 
(London: Amnesty International, 1987) refers to extortion of sums for prison \'isits and releases in 
.'Lebanon in the mid-1980's — $6,400 to $12,700 for visits and up to $51,000 for releases. Security officers 
' pocketing such sums would soon be rich by Syrian sundards. 

13. Interviews, Fall, 1989. 

14. Vahya Sadowski, "Patronage and the Ba'tJi: Corruption and Control in Contemporary Syria," .^rafc 
Studies Quarterly, vol. 9, no. 4, p. 450. For other accounts of Rifat's smuggling and related misdeeds, see 
Thomas Koszinowski, "Rifat al-Asad,* Orient, vol. 4 (1984), pp. 465-70; and Absdair Drysdale, The 
Succession Question in Syria,* Middle East Journal, vol. 39, no. 2 (Spring. 1985). pp. 93-1 11. 

15. For a brief discussion of the drug trade and the role of high Syrian officials, see Appendix VI. An 
article which discusses in some detail Rifat akAsad's connections to drug trafficking, smuggling, and the 

s sale of stolen luxur)- automobiles is in VExpress (Paris), May, 1987, pp. 34-41. 

'16. See the length) discussion in Seale. Asad, pp. 421-440. 

17. Interviews, Fall, 1989. 

18. AUSijit al-Asuiad, p. 33. Of course, in .Meppo in 1980 and in Hama in 1982. several agencies' 
paramilitar)' units joined forces, but that is a precedent of a different sort. 

19. Gerard Michaud [Michel Seurat]. The Importance of Bodyguards.* MERIP Rtports, vol. 12, no. 2 
(November-December. 1982). p. 29. 

20. Ibid. 

21. Interviews. Summer and Fall. 1989. 

22. Imer\'iew. Summer. 1989. 

23. Ibid. 

24. See chap. 7 for a discussion of cases in the context of Syria's minorities. 

25. See chap. 8 for a recent case, as well as other examples of harassment of intellectuals. 

26. Interview, Summer. 1989. 
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S7. Interviews, Summer, 1089. 



28. Interview. Fall. 1989. 

29. Ibid. 

30. Al-SijiJ as-AsuHid, pp. 15-17, 22-24. 

31 . There is also Branch 279 that is in charge of questioning politically suspect Syrians li\-ing abroad when 
they return to the countr)-. Wiiliout a clearance from Branch 279. such a person may be prevented horn 
lea\-ing the country and subjea to arrest 

32. For more on this issue, see chap. 7. 

33. In an ankle in the Neu> York 7im/i, January 11, 1980, p. 2, a time when the Brigades were ejqpanding, 
their size was estimated at 18,000. Some sources believe that by 1983 they may have numbered 25,000 

or more. 



Chapters: Prisons and Torture 

1 . Consider, for example, the mass arrests in 1 987-88 which hit esjjccially the Pany for Communist Action. 
' IfVhh some 2,0Q0 persons arrested initially, 800 vwre reported to be still in jail by mid>1989. 

2. bynan interrogators have been repurieu lu piu) tape> of men and women screaming under torture to 
heighten the anxiety of the prisoners. 

3. Interview. Fall, 1989. 

4. For a Bsting, see Appendix 1. 

5. For more details on al-Turk's case, see below. 

6. Inter\'ie%k's. Fall. 1989. * 

7. lntehie%»-. Fall. 1989 

8. Interv iew, Fall. 1989. There have also been reports of phone calls to prisoners' femilies. The wife of 
a fanner prisoner had this tale to tell about what happened to her family in the early eighties in 
BnwMifMi' 

'When [name] was in prison, we got calls at all hours of the night Sometimes they shouted insults 
at me, sometimes they threatened me. and sometimes they even threatened the children. They told of 
terriUc things that had happened to [name] — that they had cut off his tongue, that his body mrould soon 
be dumped in a field outside the city, and so on. This nex-er stopped until he wais finally released. life 
became unbearable.* 

Families of political suspects outtide of prison can be harassed in various %irays as %»ell. If such a 
person travels abroad, family members may be prewnted from travelling and held in Syria as hostages 
lo guarantee the other's return. 
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9. Amnesty devotes a section of its 1987 report to death under torture and provides seven cases of 
detainees who it believes died in this way between 1 983 and 1 986. Report from Amnes^ hntemational 1983, 
pp. 16-18. 

10. Amnesty has reported 4-6 adieged deaths in custody per year during this period. These are only the 
cases which it becomes aware of and which it can document. Based on our discussions with former 
prisoners, we believe there are substantially more cases which go unreported, including especially those 
among Islamist prisoners and former government or miliury personnel. Tlie least information tends to 
be axailable on Lebanon, where prisoners routine!) get extremely harsh treatment An estimate of fifteen 
or more cases per year seems relatively conserv'ative in this context. 

11. This case has been uken up by both the UN and Amnesty International. See United Nations 
Commission on Extra-judicial Inquiry, Exetvtioiu, p. 52. 

12. This case has also been taken up by both the UN and Amnesty. See ibid. 

13. This case has also been taken up by both the UN and Amnesty. See ibid. Another case mentioned 
by the UN in its most recent report is that of .^hmad Mahdi: 'Mahdi, arrested in March 1 980, died at the 
end of April 198-4, allegedly as a result of force- feeding and electric shock treatment." Commission on 
Human Rights. Economic and Social Council, United Nations. Torture (January 23, 1989), p. 20. 

14. We arrive at this count as follows: Aleppo, 600; Jisr al-Shughur, 100; Hama (1981), 200; Sarmada, 
30; Damascus and all others, 570. These figures would be for summary executioiu only, not casualty totals. 

15. See chap. 2. 

16. We arrive at this toul as follows: Tadiiiur, 600; a!-Mczze. 200; all other prisons, 200. This is 
definitely a very conservative figure, but we simply do not ha\'e die information from other prisons which 
we would need to feel confident of a higher estimate. 

17. AOHR (1987). p. 58. 

18. The names are listed in Tribune, no. 13 (December 1985), pp. 42-44. The unnamed victims are 
identified on the list simply as '12 inhabitants of tiie Village of Dana* and "35 officers of Idlib and Aleppo.* 
It b possible that these cases date back to previous years, so it should not be automatically concluded that 
they are from 1985. * 

19. COHR, Summary or Arbitrary Executioiu (February 6, 1989). 

20. Interviews, Fall, 1989. 

21. Interview. Fall, 1989 

22. Interviews. Summer and Fall, 1989. 

23. Interview, Summer, 1989. 

24. Ibid. 

25. Interviews, Summer and Fall, 1989. 

26. AOHR (1987), p. 58. 
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27. iDtennewrs. Summer and Fall. 1989. 

28. Inieniew, Fall. 1989. 

29. Interview. FkU, 1989. 

90. Four cases of well-known prisoners who ha\-e been denied medicines for diabetes or other chronic 
illnesses, including Muwaflak al-Din al-Kuzbari, the General Secreury of the Syrian Human Righu 
Organization, are cited in AOHR (1987), p. 61. 

91. Amnesty Imemational. Sjru (1987), p. 35. 

32. Sec, for example, the recent lists published in Suri^a: ai-Sijl al-AsuHid which show ihe foUouing totals: 
DemocTKk Bath (ISO), CP-PB (122), Fbpiilar Nasirites (30). Popular Committees (35), PCA (679). others 
(23). 

S3. See, for example, NUa 'AjU [Urgent Announcement], March 1987. Committee of Palestinian Political 

Prisoners, which provides about 200 names of those in bad condition, distributed among different 
categories such as 'partial parah-sis. backbones destroyed, heart disease, stomach bleeding.* etc. 

34. See note on Palestinian prisoners in chap. 7. The Syrian government itself admitted to holding nearly 
2,000 Palestinians in late 198S. In March 1990, the Palestinian Committee for Human Rights, based in 
Tunis, published a list of Palestinian prisoners that contained over 5,000 names. We consider the 2,500 
figure to be conservative in this context. 

I 

35. Such a toul might include tiie following breakdown: Palestinians, 4,000-5,000; Islamists, 4,000-5,000; ; 
' Secubr opposition, 2,000, Lebanese and other foreigners, l,duO; others, 1,5(X>. People making large 

estimates believe that Tadmur Prison holds 5,000-6,000 and that all other prisons and detendon centers 
>have proportionately more inmates. An example of tlie large claim is to be found in an inter>iew of Ah 
aKBa\-anouni, head of the Syrian Muslim Brothers in Jordan with correspondent Milton Viont in thei 
Summer of 1969. "CurrentJy, there are between seven thousand and ten thousand members of the' 
Brotherhood in prison." he told ViorsL The Nrw Ibri^. Januar>- 8, 1990, p. 56. 

Such orders of magnitude are not simply the claims of Syrian oppositionists. Michel Seurat- 
estimated a Syrian political prisoner population of 12,000 in 1983. A knowledgeable expen told Middle | 
East Watch in 1989 that he tliought there was a total of 13,000 political prisoners in Syria, but hastened! 
to add *I can't prove it.' The newly-formed Committee for the Defense of Democratic Freedoms andi 
Human Rights in S>Tia estimated 14,000 political prisoners in its first "Communique,* December 12, 1989. < 

36. For details on the professionals held from Uiis period, see Appendix IV. 

97. Most knowledgeable sources agree that prisoners being held for long periods are held on Asad's direct i 

orders, not on the action of some unaccounuble lower authority. [See, for example, AOHR (1 988), p. 84.]] 

I 

S8. See Amnesty Imemational, Syria (1987), p. 27. 

39. Sec .\mnesiy International statement of October 23, 1985. | 

40. The four others are: 'Umar Qashash, Faiz al*Fawwaz. Faisal Tahhan, and Mufid Mi'mati. See AOHR| 
(1987), p. 59. : 

41 . COHR, Fony-fifth Session, Agenda hem 1 2, Qufs^cn of the Itotation rfHumtM K/^ . . . Summary of. 
Arbitrat) Extamms (February 6, ]989>. pp. 52-53. 
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42. iBtenriew. FaU, 1989. 



43. Ibid. 

44. United Nations, Committee on the Elimination of Racial Discrimination, Twenty-ninth Session. 
October 19, 1983. Syrian Arab Republic 1982 Report, p. 7. 

45. COHR. Forty-second Session, March 11. 1986. Suieroeni by Fahd Salim of Syria. 

46. Report from Anaustf Ivtemiaiemi J983, p. 7, gi\-es a list of prisons. For Middle East Watch's list, see 
^pendix V. 

47. Some say there are 55 cells, but the most common figure is 41. 

48. Some former prisoners have estimated tliat as many as 12,000 were deuined here in 1982. This 
would have meant on average three hundred prisoners in each one hundred square meter (ca. 900 &q. ft.) 
cell, which seems at first considerauon unlikely. Such a densit)- approaches that of a New York subway 
car at rush hour, .^s recently as 1 987, .\mnesty International estimated the prisoner population of Tadmur 
at 5,000-6,000, Syria (1987), p. 33, which shows how crowded the prison is believed to be. 

Prison expen Herman Schwartz of the American University College of Law has told Middle East 
Watch that in his prison investigations, one square meter is close to the limit he has observed for long- 
term incarceration and 1 .5 square meters is a typical 'unpleasant' conditions in Third World prisons. One 
square meter, for example, does not permh all prisoners to lie down at the same time. However, AOHR 
has reported extremes of crowding in Qasr al-N"iha)-a prison in Iraq in which 4 persons are believed to 
be held in 0.75 square meters, and prisons in Algeria where 100 are held in 60 square meters, AOHR 
(1987), p. 6. An Israeli detention cell in Ramallah Military- Court also was observed with 60 persons held 
in 12.5 square meters, Yizhar Be'er "The Punishment Machine in the Territories,' Ha'aretz, December 
:1, 1989. By contrast, die famous .Mcatraz Prison in San Francisco had private cells that were 4.5 square 
jneters! We can conclude from the sorr)- precedents in the region that if a 'normal' range for Tadmur 
jcells might be 70- 1 00 prisoners, ^200 per cell is not impossible. There also may be as many as 55 cells and 
"some cells may be larger in size'. 

49. Habbash was imprisoned for nine months in 1978-79 and Salah Salah for neariy a year in 1987-88. 

50. Some reports say there are 120 cells, but we consider the number 94 to be more reliable. 

51. Fiolitical Security's fedlity, for instance, is said to contain 'many' communal cells and six solitary cells; 
as well as tvo interrogation rooms. Internal Sccurii) 's facility is said to contain two interrogation rooms, 
two communal cells, and 13 solitary cells. Air Force Intelligence has three such facilities, including a 
headquarters unit said to contain one communal cell, one medium-siaed cell and seven solitary cells; 
interrogation and torture are said to be carried out not in a separate room but in the hallway. Military 
.Interrogation, the largest, is said to have 'many' communal and medium-sized cells, as well as 48 soliury 
ceUs. Palestine Branch is said to ha%-e "man/ communal cells as well as 10 solitary cells. Other such 
facilities are those of the Far' al-Mantiqa and the Far" al-Khariji. The Fara' al-Madina of the Political 
Security is also said lo have its own interrogation center with one large communal cell and 16 solitary- 
cells. Adding together all these interrogation facilities, it becomes clear that in Damascus alone, well over 
a thousand people are being held for interrogation at any one time. 



Chapter 6: Organizations, Unions, and Professional Associations 
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1. Raymond Hinnebuxb. Peasmi and Bunaurraty in BaUdtt Sjna (Boulder, Colorado: Wescview Pros, 
1989Xp.2l. 

2. For a discussion of these militias, see cbap. 3. 

3. Malcolm Kerr, citing Agence France Presse, noted that a Syrian commission reported in 1 973 that 
between 1056 aid 1969 some 57 penem of Syrian professionab emigrated; mainly doctors and engineers. 
Kerr, huematioml Journal, p. 689. 

4. The .Artists' Union organizes exhibitions, the Writers' Union publishes books and magazines. 

5. Interview. Fall. 1989. 

6. On the history of the trade union mox-emem in Syria, see Elisabeth Longuenesse. The Syrian Labor 

Movemeni,* MERIP Reports, no. 110 (November-December. 1982). pp. 32-33; and Abdulla Hanna. 
Haraiah al-'Umaliya ft Suria ii>a Lxibnan 1900-194^ (Damasctis, 1973). Ajgricultural labor was excluded from 
most of the trade union laws. 

ff 

7. Petran. Syria, pp. 86-87. | 

8. This section owes much to the excellent studies by Elisabeth Picard, *Une Crise Syrienne,* Sou'al, no. ■ 
8 (February, 1988), pp. 81-95, The Syrian Working Class Today,* MERJP Reports, no. 134 (July-August. ' 
1985), pp. 17-24, and "Etai et syndicalisme en S\Tie: discours et pratiques,* Sou'al, no. 8 (Februar)-, 1988), ' 
pp. 97-130. 

i 

9. Picard, "Une Crise Syrienne en 1 965," pp. 85-86. 

10. Ibid., p. 86. 

I 

11 . Uw No. 250 of 1 969 and No. 21 of) 974. I 

t 

1 2. On a number of occasions recentJN , iJie Internaiional Labor Organization (ILO) Committee of Experts j 
has expressed its concern about Uiese laws and suted tiiai in its opinion they are contrary to the ILO 
convention of vAikh Syria is a signator>-. International Labour Office, International Labour Conference 
(75ih Session, 1988), Repon III, Report of thf Committee of Experts an the AppUcotum tf OnaHlSmi mid 
Rccommendatiom (Geneva. 1989), pp. 177 and 223-24. 

{ 

18. Jean Hennoyer and Michel Seurat. £(ar et seeteur publupu mdustrid en Syrie (Beirut, 1979). p. 53. 

14. Longuenesse, "Etat et Syndicalisme in Syrie,* p. 108. ^ 

1 5. Le MmuU, December 27, 1 978, p. 3. ! 

16. Longuenesse. *Etat et syndicalisme en S^rie.* pp. 97-130. esp. 102-109. 

17. Ibid., p. 104-03. 1 

18. Khourv, Stria and the Frenrh Mandate, p. 1 4 1 . 

19. A memorandum entitled "Ptditical Detentions in Syria* was presented to die ALU. 
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90. Interviews. Summer and TfJl, 1989. 

21. Q>iniii des Defense, Memorandum, pp. 17>27. 

22. Ibid., pp. 28-SS. 

23. See chap. 2 and the section of chap. 3 on "Special Courts' for a discussion of this period. 

24. For a commentar)' on Law No. 39 and die oUier new laws of the professional associations, see Tribune, 
no. 6 (March. 1982), pp. 11-32. 

25. The relevant sections of the law are: membership in foreign organizations (ArL 79); foreign cases 
(Article 73); arrest (Article 78); and dbbarment (.^cle 85). 

. 26. Interviews, Summer and Fall, 1989. 



Chapter 7: Minorities 

1. Syrian census; Raymond, La Syrie d'avjourd'hui, pp. 87-107; Library of Congress, Syria: A Country Study 
(Washington, DC: 1988), Elizabeth Picard, "V a-t-il une probldmc communautaire en Syrie?" Maghreb 
Madmq, no. 87 (January-March. 1980), pp. GQ-W-, AUNashra, no. 115-1 16; Interviews, 1989. 

2. Kbour^-, Syria and the French Mandate, p. 58. 

3. Personal communication from Philip Khourv. The Christians were very strongly favored. Though only 
1 2 percent of the population in 1 938, they represented over 30 percent of those attending school and their 
proportion in die university was even higher. Their role as merchants, factory-owners and professionals 
was similarly important. See also Raymond. La Syrie d'aujou^Tud, p. 83. 

4. See, for example, Khour)''s descripuon of die use of Armenian and Circassian troops to put down the 
revolt in Damascus in early March 1926 in Syria and the Frrnek Mandate, pp. 191-192. 

S 

5. For more discussion of these operations, see chap. 10. 

6. New York. London and Paris seem, at first glance, much more torn by intercommunity strife than 
Damascus. 

7. Section III. Article 2. For text, see Raymond, La Syrit d'aujturd^id, p. 210. 

8. Statement to the 29th Session, Committee on the Elimination of Racial Discrimination, United Nations. 
October 19. 1983. 

9. Hanna Batata emphasizes the convergence of sect and class factors in 'Some Obser\'auons on the Social 
Roou of S>ria's Ruling Military Group and die Causes for Its Dominance,* Middle East Journal, vol. 25 
(Summer, 1981), pp. 331 -334. Ha)tham Manna has pointed out some shortcomings of this view in "Syria: 
Accumulation of Errors?* Middle Eastern Studies, vol. 23. no. 2 (April, 1987). pp. 211*214. 

10. See \-an Dam, Struggle for Power m Sjrna. 
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11. The Party for Communist Action is the brgett tecular-left party, and like others of similar bdieb. it 
has always had a large minority representation, especially 'Alawi. In 1976, when the party was first 

' /founded, its leadership elections produced a five-person Political Bureau with two 'Alawis, one Isma'ili, one 
' Sunai CtfCMiiaii, and one Sunm Arab. The eleven-petMn Cential Conunittee had ive *Ala«rl BMmben. 
Fenoaal communication from one of the memben, Wnter, 1990. 

12. The number of S)Tb*s Kurds k variously estimated from under 500,000 to weD over a million. 

Kurdish sources usually place the number at about ten percent of the Syrian population, or about 1.2 
million. Expen opinion shouts no clear consensus, but seems to tilt towards a count in the range of 

900,000. 

13. A small minority, estimated at less than 10 percent, are Yazidis, a Muslim sect. 

14. It is estimated that over half of Kurdbh families can speak no language other than Kurdish. 

15. Gerard Chaliand, ed., Les Kurdes et If Kurdistan (Paris: Maspero, I98I). p. 316. 

1 6 Ismet Cherir\'an!\ discusses this document at length in The Syrian 'Mein Kampf Against the Kurds 
(oo publisher: ca. 1969). 

17. Hilal as quoted in ibid., p. 28. 

18. Chaliand, Les Kurdes el le Kurdistan, p. 319. 

19. Ibid. In 1985, Minority Rights Group estimated tliat some 60,000 Kurds from Jazira had left for other 
cities, Lebanon, and other foreign countries. Again, part of tiiis migration would have been due to causes 
which cannot be attributed lo go\ emment policies, since all rural regioiu were losing population. 

•^0. Ibid. The government naturally did not allow any Kurdish refugees into S)Tia, though many were 
'fleeing from wbrse persecution in Turkey and Iraq. Only a few political leaders were admitted, in an 
cflert to get leverage owr these neighboring states who were usually considered unfiieiMlly. 

21. Some place name changes were later dropped or at least not insisted on. The city of 'Ifrin, for 
example^ now pppears with its Kurdish name on recently-primed government maps. Obviously, the 
inhabitaifu newer stopped using the old name. 

22. Betide Min», this group included Kan'an Agid. 'Abdullah Mulla *Ali, Muhammad Mulla Fakhii Khalid 
Mcshavikh. and Naiir Shams al-Din Musufa. All were held without chaise or trial. 

2S. lunet Qierif Vanly, Kuriisan wad die Kurden, Band 3 (Gottingen: GeseUschaft f&r bedrohte VMher, 
1988). p. 20. 

24. Interview, Summer. 1989. 

25. Inteiview. FaU, 1989. 

26. Ahmad Kiftaro, the Syrian Grand Mufti, is also a Kurd. 

27. The quarter is bounded by al-Amin Street, Suq Midhat Pasha and the wall of the Old City. There is 
a Jewish community of about 500 in Aleppo and about 200 in Qandshle. the IndaBoe of 3,100 five in 
Damascus. 
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28. WeU-informed sources told Middle Easi Watch that the most common Jewish occupation b shopkeeper. 
vTbere are also some wholesale roetdiantt and even a few owners of snoAll fiKtoriet, as well as jewelers, 
taOon, office workers, teachers, and doctors. In the late 1 980's, Jewish shops appeared to be thriving and 
drew many Arab customers, while Jewish doctors had numerous Arab patients. There were about thirty 
Jewish doctors in Damascus and about ten pharmacists as well as several Jewbh docion in AJcppo, three 
of D^ioin were woinen:^ • v 

29. There are many such testimonies to be found in Joseph A.D. Sutton, Aleppo Chrxmides (New York: 
1988), pp. 125-239.' 

iO. Encyclopedia Judaica Jerusalem: 1971), p. 646. 

81. The events of 1947 in Aleppo are discussed by a number of respondents in Sutton, Aleppo QtrmkUs. 

32. According to Scale, StruggU for Syria, p. 98, some of the attacks on the Jewish community in Damascus 
were carried out by an obscure group known as the Phalanges de la Redemption Arabe which was finally 
brought to justice when it sought to assassinate militar)' strongman Adib al-Shishakli in October 1950. 
It is not clear what the goal of this group was or who backed it. 

33. Ironically, the S)Tian gox'emment loudly protested Israel's actions while adopting umilar behavior 

itself. 

34. When students at the University of Damascus protested about this to a visiting government minister 
in the early 1970's, he told them Uiat this special form of identity for Jews would remain in force as long 
as Arabs in Israel were also separately identified on Israeli documents! The students were reportedly very 
.unhapp}- vrith this explanation. Interview, Fall, 1989. 

135. Interviews, Fall and Winter, 1989-90. 

»36. This may have been iJie result of diplomatic pressure from the United States and conversatioixs 
*' between Asad and U.S. President Jimmj Carter — one of tiie rare cases where the U.S. introduced human 
rights issues into its diplomacy with Swia. 

- 37. Though less prominent, the identity remained objectionable, since Jews were the only community in 
Syria so identified. 

38. For the situation in tJie late 1 970's, see Congressional Hearings, Impressions of the Sitttaiion of the Syrian 
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■ 
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Chapter 8: Censorship, Ctilture, and the Media 

1. For the text in FVench, see Raymond, La Syrie d'avjntri'hvi, p. 207. 

2. See discussion in AOHR (1988), p. 83. 

3. There were others from diflerent classes who were jailed and exiled, iiKluding the popular poet, Badawi 
al-Jabal, and the writer and patron of culture, Fakhri Barudi. 

4. Damascus Radio, February 14, 1990 in FBIS, February 15, p. 37. 

5. Al-Sajfir is a Lebanese newspaper under the influence of Syrian forces in Beirut (for more on this, see 
below). Since a statement like the one on Rushdie woM nevtr have been printed by a Syrian paper and 
since al-Safir usually circulates in Syria as well as more widely in the Arab ytoM, it %»ras the chosen venue. 
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25, 1K>. 4 (December, 1984), p. 569. 
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7. Tbeie is also a small, English language paper called the Syria Times which is published by Jtiftrm. 

JB. Ben Jemina. Orimt, p. 568. It appears that there are less than 1,100 working journalists. Ben Jemina , 
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A. Rugh. The Arab Press, 2d ed., (S>Tacuse: Syracuse University Press, 1987), pp. S. S2. 
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1 1 . Longuenesie. Sou 'al, pp. Ill -24. 
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not engage its forces. Le Mondt, June 1 1-1 2. 1978, p. 5. 
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16. Lr Mendf, December 27, 1978, p. 3. According to this account, the signers included authors Zakaria 
Tamer and Sa'dallah Wannus. The petidon asked why censorship continued when une pnakkui said he 

I was opposed to it and it asked why the Writers" Union did nothing about the situation. Reportedly, parties 
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17. See Adib Sadiq [pseud.], "The Road to Damascus is Plagued vith Censors,* Index on Gmwnftt^,: 

February, 1990. , 

18. Ibid., p. 21. I 

19. Editor ofal'Thawra who was promoted to editorship otTishrin in 1989. | 
SO. Sadiq. Jndix on Censorskip, p. 21 ; %irith additional information from interview. Fall. 1989. 

91. 'Journalists in Syria are an Extina Species.* indlex en Cmseri/u;^ (June. 1087), p. 42^ 
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22. Ibid. 

SS. Aaud al-Khuly, a Maronite, b no rebtion to Gen. Mohammad al-Khuly. the 'Alawite security chief. 

24. Al-TTiavra, March 2, 1990, p. 1. 

25. AI-BaVt, Februarx- 22, 1990. 
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26. Syrian newnEpapen give a very partial idea of what is happening oucude of Syria. In the fidi of 1989. 

they gave scant atiention to the crisis in Eastern Eurof>e, which understandably makes the Asad regime 
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his fall. ... {. 
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these, since they are too expensiw for most Sxrians to buy and are destined to be read almost exclusively 
by foreign travellers. 

29. Ben Jemina, Orient, p. 565, saj-s that in die mid-1 980's the Office reported imports of 195 "foreign" 
(i.e. non-Arab) publications and 146 publications from Arab countries. 

80. Radio in Syria was founded in 1 933 as a private business. The government estaUished a public radio 
Station just after independence in 1946. Television began in 1960, during the union with Egypt, as a 
gowmment age.'icy. 

51. Interview, Fall, 1989. 

52. Saiga is a branch of the S\Tian army that poses as a Palestinian military force. For more on Sai^, see 
chap. 7. 

38. Tabitha Petran, The Struggle OverUbamn (New York: Monthly Re\iew Press. 1987), pp. 220-21. 

34. S)Tia eventually forced tlie Lebanese government to impose a strict press censorship law, but this law 
was never efTectivcly enforced. Direct pressure from Uie Syrian armed presence in West Beirut remained 
the major form of censorship. 

35. Inicnicw, Winter. 1 990. 

36. It seems that diplomats found out through their intelligence sources that the joumalistt were, in bet, 
on a Syrian hit list. 

87. Kew Yoti Ttmj. July 8, 1980. p. 10. 

88. Robert 1. Friedman, "journalists Under the Gun in Beirut." h'ation. December 15, 1984, p. 644, 
estimates the number of foreign correspondents based in Beirut fell from about 400 in 1975 to about 200 
in 1984. 
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'99. This group fecluded John Kifeer and M^Iiam nimll of the Ntw Yotk Times, Jonathan Randal of the .. 

siWashin^on Post, Julian Nundy of Neuisweek as well as an Associated Press photographer. Tbey were 
-^detained for 16 Jiours at a checkpoint near Damour. Friedman, No/um. p. 642. ^''r 

40. WuAfl^im iV«;}une25, 1981.p. 12. : •?:>;: ., 

41. Scou MacLeod, "How Asad Has Won," New York Review of Books, vol. 33, no. 8 (May 8, 1986), p. 26. 

42. Lazakani, who was working for tlie newspaper al-Wahda in .Abu Dhabi, tells hb story in 'Afiraid of the . 
V\ord,' Index on Censorship (May, 1986), pp. 16-18. 

43. Both the Lawzi and the al-Jundi stories, apparently from State Department sources, arc mentioned 
in the New York Times, ^u\y 3, 1 980. Lawzi's stor)- is especially well-known and widely reported, see Seale, ' 
Asttd. p. 329. t 

44. Both the Taha and Bitar assassinations are widely attributed to Syria. See Seale, Asad, p. 329. ' 

J 

45. Michael Kennedy of the Los Angeles Times wrote that journalists were cautioned to stay awray finom i 

Hama if they valued their lives. Foreign reporters apparently couldn't visit Hama until late ^ril— ten . 
weeks after the beginning of tJie uprising. Friedman, From Beirut to Jerusalem, p. 642. 

46. See Kew York Tims, Februar) 11,1 982. p. 1 . 

47. Barbara Koeppel, The Press in the Middle East: Constraim, Consensus, Censorship, (Washington: MERIP. ' 
1988), p. 9. 

* 

48. As ^quoted by Koeppel jn Thf Press tn thf Middle East, p. 2. £ir.ce 1GS2, Western n^w* agencies, TV ; 
i networks, and newspapers have had a very bard time gathering independent news in Syria. Those •* 

^correspondents with the best access have tended to reflect the point of view of the regime, like Observer 
^'correspondent Patrick Seale or Radio Monte Carlo reporter Louis Faris. 

49. Beirut has been almost destroyed as a publishing center because of the civil war and the Syrian' 
occupauon. C^iro was out of favor witli .^d for so long that book imports were cut ofT. Fore^j 
currency shortages have also restriaed such imports. 

50. Tlas is one of tlie most curious figures of the regime. A Sunni Asad loyalist, he is said to havej 
relatively little responsibility as Defense Minister, since Asad retains personal control of military units.' 
Tlas is the nominal author of many ghost-written books — from horticulture to poetry. His publishing! 
house hais done well with pirated editions of Mohammad Heikal's Auiurm of the Fury, and he has even, 
published a few banned books. Many say he has made a fortune through smuggling and arnos dealing. 
He also owns some legitimate enterprises, including agricultural operations. 

51. Not long ago, a foreign scholar confronted this problem shortly after his arrixal in Damascus, whex^ 
a military officer arrived at his hotel and summoned him to the Defense Ministry. Fearing for his safety* 
the scholar was surprised to be ushered deferentially into tlie ofBce of Minister Tlas, who welcomed bimf 
oflered coffee, and began a discussion of his field of specialty. 

52. On the outer limit of the system is a publisher like Dar Dimasq [Damascus House] which publishes 
Marxist works as well as .Arabic translations of Marx and Lenin. It is said the Soviets have subsidized this 
bouse by buying some of its output. The mukhabarai is said to be especially concerned about th«f 
distribution of Marxist books in the Syrian market, but has been tolerant in tlus case becaive of friendl j 
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relations with the Sonets. However, no one in the army is permitted to read such literature and 
bookstores mith Marxist titles, e^iedally outside of Damascus and Aleppo, reputedly receive dose scrutiny. 

53. Syria's only woman cabinet member, with a Ph.D. from Edinburgh University, Najah al-'Attar belongs 

to a wealthy Damascene Sunni family. Her brother (in exile in West Germany) was the head of the 
Muslim Brothers. Said to be a close friend of .^sad, she is not a Ba'th Party member. Her inclination 
towards liberalism is well-known at a personal level, but the practical effect unfortunately has been limited 
by the vrider pressures of the censorship system. 

54. Koeppel. The Press in the Middle East. p. 12. 

55. As reported in an inteniew, Fall, 1989. 

56. The authorities knew of this trip long before 'Ursan reached the airport; that they arrested him there 
was a calculated an of humiliation. 

57. See Lazakani, Index on Censorship. 

58. Interxiew. Fall, 1989. 

59. Ma^akat cl-Masir cl-n'ahid [Battle for the One Destiny] (1958) and Ft SaUl el-Balh [In the Cause of 
the Ba'th] (1959). 

60. Inten-iew. Fall. 1989. 

4. 

61. Most such literature is not risky to own. If the mukhabarat searches, books and periodicals which 
suggest connections to the organized Syrian opposition put tlie owner at risk. 

62. S)Tian Vice-President Rifat al-.^sad has tried to carry S\Tian censorship into France as well, by seeking 
lo block distribution of the Seaie biography there. While some say he is defending his own wounded pride 

/(the book is ver> unflattering of him), others claim that he is simply carrying out his brother's wishes. In 
any case, it has been reponed that he has hired more than twenty lawyers to bring suits against French 
bookshops tJiat carry the book. There are also stories tliat Rifat's henchmen have threatened bookstore 
owners with reprisals if they continue to carry the book. As a result, the book is hard to obtain in Paris. 

63. For a brief history and critical comments on Syrian films up through the laic 1970's, see the article 
by Charles Vial in Raymond. La Syrie d'aujourd'hui, pp. 425-28. 

64. The prize-winning film was al-Rijal laht al-Shams (Men Under the Sun], a film with three sections, 
based on Ghassan Kanafani's short stories. The sections were directed separately by Nabil Malih. 
Muhamniad Shahin, and Marwan Mu'adhdhin. 

65. Interview, Fall. 1989. 

66. Both are by 'Alaul directors about 'Alawi subjects. Tlie *Abd al>Hamid film b about a junior officer 

in an "Alawi village, who tries to control his children but fails in the end. Some sec it as a metaphor for 
Asad himself. The Muhammad film is an even stronger message and is thought to be another fable 
referring to the Asad clan (see below). 

67. Improving relations with Egypt are apparently already encouraging a number of trashy commercial 
Egyptian-Syrian coproductions as well. 
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'08. The four universities are: the Univeruties of DaiiBaBcm and Aleppo. Ushrin University in LjUaKjia, 
and al-Ba'th University in Horns. Damascus University's oldest department, medicine, was founded in 
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79. Interview, Pall. 1989. 
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77. Interview, Fall. 1 989. 
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of the re^me. As with the printed word, such leaures must use vcUed analogies, historical lefeieBces, and 
other such devices to make their poinL 

81 ..A longer version of tiiis storv (which Middle East Watch learned from its own sources) is to be found 
ia Ohaiks Cfass. Trikes WUk Flap (New York. 1990), pp. 202-03. The Glass book contains mnieioiis 
imerestittg andcdotes on censorship and intellectual life in contemporary Syria. 



Chapter 9: Foreign Relations and the Human Rights Connection 
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2. Though Syria's first coup %tras American, the second apparently was British. Sand lfiiuia«ri, whe 
overthrew Huini Za'im, had the support of British intelligence. 
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3. Douglas Little, 'Cold War and Covert Action: The United Slates and Syria, 1945-1958,' Middle East 
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Struggle for Syria. 
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»2S9. House Committee on Foreign Afiairs. Subcommittee on Eun^ and the Middle East, January 26, 
1984. Hearings on "U.S. interests in Lebanon,* p. 2. 

40. Washinffon Post, July 29. 1 986. p. 1 . 

41. *Wby Reagan Won't Do More Than Slap Syria's Wrist.* Business Week. October 10. 1986, p. 57. 

-42. Britain imposed the hea\iest sanctions at the time and broke diplomatic relations. Its European 
Economic Community partners also votei to impose sanctions, but voted again to lift them just six months 

later. 

43. H'asAn^on />e;«. January 27, 1987. 

= 44. Washington Post, june 26, 1987, p. 14. 

45. Middle East Contemporary Suroty, 1987, p. 653. 

46. See Washinglon Post. March 8. 1988, p. 27. 

47. The Syrians included Yusef .Maqdisi. Director ofTishreen, Ahmad Hariri and Muhammad Jana'an of 
the Ministry of Information; and Muhammad al-Wady, Chief Editor ofat'Thavfa. 

48. Mew York Ttiitfi. July 16, 1989. sec. 1, p. 9. 

49. Maghreb Maikrek, no. 127 (January-March, 1990), p. 180. 

50. JnteUigeiue Newsletter, September 27, ] 989, p. 7. The official reportedly was Brig. Gen. 'Adnan Baliul. 

51. Patrick Seale. Mideast Minor, May 24, 1990 quoting a story finom tl-QaJbas. 

Chapter 10: Recent Developments, Conclusions, and Recommendations 

\.Al-\Vatan. February 1 1, p. 20 and February 9. 1990. p. 21. 
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2. Speaking of the increase from 195 to 250 seats in the People's Assembly, Qaddash said The additional 
seats will be allocated to independents. In other words, the number of NPF [National Progressive Front] 
representatives will remain as before without any increase. It is to be noted that the number of seats , 
allocated to the seven parties making up the NPF will represent 60 percent of the total number of seats, ^ 
whereas the reiaaining 40 percent hHI be allocated- to independents* In the fiwrdi t^ishtive term, the | 
peitenti^ of seats allocated to independents %i!as 18. 

Appendix I 



1. The text was taken from a report by Amnesty International. Syria: Torture by the Security forces,^ 
September 198M. i^. 18>21. j 

Appendix II 

1. Sei]e,Aiad, pp. 464-65. Seale would seem to be a trustworthy source, as he is friendly towardsj 
the Asad regime (therefore not tending lo exaggerate such matters) and very well informed. 

Appendix VI 



1. VExpnss. May. 1987. pp. 34-41. 

2. Ibid., p. 36. The L'Express report, also citing the D£.\. stated that the hashish trade (after processing 
from raw cannabb) was worth S5 biMicn. though only a ponion of that was thought to pass into Syrian 
bands. 

S. The VExpms article claims thai drugs are also shipped in Syrian military helicopters. 

4. U.S. Sute Department, buertiational hiarcottrs Control Strategy Report (Washington: USGPO, 1 989, 1 990). 
p. 367. 

5. Ibid.. (1990). p. 362. 

6. hUmt Eut Insider, September 26. 1989. p. 4. 

7. INCSR (1989, 1990). j 
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